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AN ENGLISHMAN’S PROTEST. 


THREE months ago it was possible to write the following words :— 
‘The best example of a commonwealth which has lost its Catholic 
perfection without losing its traditional but imperfect Christianity, 
and has at the same time returned in great part to the natural order 
—that is, to the truths of natural religion and to the four cardinal 
virtues—may be said to be the British Empire.’ 

But this British Empire was not the primitive Catholic monarchy 
of Alfred, in which Church and State were inseparable, and councils 
and parliaments sat simultaneously. 

It was not the English monarchy of Henry the Seventh, in which, 
at least in public law, the unity of our spiritual and civil life was as 
yet unbroken. 

It was not the monarchy of Elizabeth, of which Hooker could 
still write in his pleasant dream that Church and State were coinci- 
dent, and every member of the one was a member of the other. 

It was not the monarchy of the Stuarts or of William the Third, 
in which whole classes of men were excluded from civil rights and 
from legislative powers because of nonconformity with the legalised 
form of Christianity. 

Neither was it the British Empire of George the Fourth, when 
civil rights and legislative powers were thrown open-to Catholics and. 
Protestants, who for three centuries had endured proseription and. 
persecution, to fine, imprisonment, and death, forytheir Christian 
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Nor, lastly, was it the Monarchy and Empire of Victoria, when 
civil rights and legislative powers were extended in full to all who, 
believing in the divine and imperishable Theism of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth, gave their allegiance, under the same divine sanctions, 
to the Christian Empire of Great Britain. 

Hitherto the British Empire has rested upon a twofold divine 
base, both natural and supernatural. It was built up by our Saxon, 
Norman, and English forefathers, first upon the unity of Christendom: 
next even they who saw this unity wrecked, or had a hand in wreck- 
ing it, preserved of the Law Christian all that it was still possible to 
save. Our old jurists used to say that ‘ Christianity was part and 
parcel of the law of England ;’ and our feather-headed political 
doctors ridiculed as bigotry a dictum which has created Christen- 
dom. They no doubt had never studied the incorporation of the 
Christian into the Imperial law, and, to take one only instance, they 
were probably unconscious how the Christian law of marriage in its 
unity and indissolubility changed the face of the Roman world; 
and equally unconscious how to this day the same Christian and 
Catholic law is the law of England notwithstanding the legal dissolu- 
tions of the Divorce Court. 

But lying deep below this Christian foundation of our Empire 
there are the lights and the laws of the natural order: the truths known 
to man by the light of reason and by the instincts of humanity. The 
whole civil society of men in all its ages, apart from the common- 
wealth of Israel, the monarchies of Assyria and Persia, the liberties 
of Greek civilisation, the imperial law and sway of old Rome, all 
alike rested upon the Theism of the natural order. 

I may be asked what is this Theism of the natural order. I 
answer: that God exists; that He is good, wise, just, and almighty : 
that He is our Lawgiver and our Judge; that His law, both eternal 
and positive, is the rule of our life ; that we have reason by which to 
know it in its dictates of truth and of morals; that this law binds 
us in duties to Him, to ourselves, and to all men; that this law is 
the sanction of all personal, domestic, social, civil, and political life : 
in a word, without God there is no society of man, political, social, 
or domestic. Society springs from God, and lives by His pervading 
will. Deny the existence of God, and nine thousand affirmations are 
no more than nineteen or ninety thousand words. Without God there 
is no lawgiver above? the human will, and therefore no law; for no 
will by human authority can bind another. All authority of parents, 
husbands, masters, rulers, is of God. This is not all. If there be no 
God, there is no eternal distinction of right and wrong; and if not, 
then no morals: truth, purity, chastity, justice, temperance are 
names, conventions and impostures. 

There are two conditions possible to men and empires. The one 
is the order of nature with its recognition of God, with its lights of 
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reason and conscience, its laws and morality, its dictates of conscience 
and of duty, its oaths and sanctions of fidelity and truth. On this 
rested the great empires of the old world. It is the order of nature, 
but it is also divine. There is another condition possible to individual 
men, and therefore, though hardly, to multitudes—that is, the state 
in which God and morality have passed out of the life and soul 
of man. This condition is not divine, nor is it natural, nor is it 
human. I read its description in an inspired writer, and he says 
that such men are as the irrational creatures, the a\oya'! who in the 
things they know naturally in these they corrupt themselves. 

But this is not the order of nature as God made it. In creating 
man He created human society from its first outlines of domestic 
life to its full imperial grandeur as the world has seen it in Rome, 
and we see it now in the Greater Britain. Where the lights and the 
laws of nature and conscience and morals are lost, men become 
herds or hordes, but are civilised men no longer. 

Sir William Blackstone, after quoting Sir Edward Coke as saying, 
‘The power and jurisdiction of Parliament is so transcendent and 
absolute that it cannot be confined, either for causes or persons, 
within any bounds,’ goes on to say, ‘It can transcend the ordinary 
course of laws; it can regulate the succession of the crown; it can 
alter the established religion of the land; it can change and create 
afresh the constitution of the kingdom.’ ‘So that it is a matter 
most essential to the liberties of this kingdom that such members be 
delegated to this important trust as are most eminent for their 
probity, their fortitude, and their knowledge; for it was a known 
apophthegm of the great Lord Treasurer, Burghley, that England could 
never be ruined but by a Parliament.’ Judge Blackstone further 
quoted the President Montesquieu, who foretold that, ‘as Rome, 
Sparta, and Carthage have lost their liberty and perished, so the 
constitution of England will in time lose its liberty and will perish: 
it will perish whenever the legislative power shall become more 
corrupt than the executive.’ ? 

The purity of Parliament depends therefore upon the eminent 
probity, fortitude, and knowledge of its members. And these quali- 
ties are tested, so far as is in man, by the oath or solemn declaration 
of allegiance by which every man entrusted with a share in the 
supreme power of legislation binds himself by a sanction higher than 
that of any mere human authority to be faithful to the Common- 
wealth. The oath of the Catholic members of Ireland, and of the 
Christian members of England and Scotland, and the affirmation of 
the members of the Hebrew religion, and the affirmation of the 
members for Birmingham and for Manchester, all alike bind their 
conscience by the highest sanctions of the divine law. So also, if 

1 2.8. Peter ii. 12; S. Jude 10. 
2 Blackstone’s Commentaries, by Robert Malcolm Kerr, vol, i. pp. 128, 129. 
N2 
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there be any who, resting, as many in the last century did rest, on 
the Theism of the old world, and on the lights and laws of nature, 
affirm their probity and their allegiance under the sanctions which 
trained, the prisca virtus of the Roman Commonwealth, of such men, 
under the obligations of the four cardinal virtues of prudence, justice, 
temperance, and fortitude, enforced by the dictates of natural con- 
science and the eternal laws of morals, we feel sure. Their build 
and make is natural and human, in conformity with the common 
sense and patriotic traditions of the Christian civilisation of Europe, 
by which they were created, and by which they are sustained, in a 
higher moral life than a defective belief can account for. 

And such, three months ago, was the mixed foundation of the 
British Empire, a mingled system of gold and silver, brass and 
iron, and the good honest clay of the order of human nature as God 
made it, with its rights and laws, like our English mother earth, 
in which our secular oaks root deep and outlive generations and 
dynasties, but not the monarchy of England. 

Thus far I have heard from my forefathers, and understood the 
English Constitution. It has a basis of two strata, both divine: the 
one the Law Christian, the other the law of nature. 

It knows nothing of a race of sophists who, professing to know 
nothing about God, and law, and right and wrong, and conscience, 


and judgment to come, are incapable of giving to Christian or to 
reasonable men the pledges which bind their moral nature with the 
obligations necessary for the command of fleets and armies, and 


legislatures and commonwealths. Men will not entrust to them the 
august and awful powers of Parliament described by Lord Coke. The 
dearest and tenderest and most vital interests of life and home 
and welfare depend upon legislation. Ten thousand times rather 
would I vote for an upright member of the Hebrew race, whose 
commonwealth stands in history as the noblest and most human, as 
well.as the most divine, government of man, than for the young 
gentlemen who cannot make up their mind whether God exists or 
no, or whether in the body they adorn and pamper there be a soul 
which will have to answer for all they have culpably done, and all 
they have culpably failed to know. 

When Parliament, to meet the scruples of those who so firmly 
believed in the Majesty of God that they doubted the lawfulness of 
adjuring Him by way of oath, relieved them by accepting a declaration, 
it rested its act on its profound belief of the reverence and fidelity 
of the Society of Friends to the Divine Lawgiver whom they feared 


to offend. 
But let no man tell me that this respectful confidence is to be 


claimed by our Agnostics. 
Much less by those, if such there be, who, sinking by the inevit- 
able law of the human mind below the shallowness and timidity of 
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Agnosticism, plunge into the great deep of human pride, where the 
light of reason goes out, and the outer darkness hides God, His 
perfections, and His laws. 

No law of England has entrusted the powers of legislation to 
such men. Parliament has never yet weighed and voted the follow- 
ing resolution : ‘ That the British Empire, having ceased to be Catholic, 
ceased to be Christian, and ceased even to be Theistic, has descended 
below the level of the order of nature and the political civilisation of 
the cultured and imperial races of the pagan world.’ We Englishmen 
still believe that it rests upon a level which the old world in all its 
demoralisation never reached. The French pantomime of the last 
century voted out and voted in the ‘Supreme Being.’ Delicta 
majorum vmmeritus lues. The French people of to-day have no 
tradition and no basis. It was one of their own wisest sons who said 
‘Sans Dieu point de société.’ Where God and the unity of His divine 
law cease to reign, there can be no commonwealth. 

But Parliament has never yet made such a law. There still stands 
on our Statute-book a law which says that to undermine the principles 
of moral obligation is punishable by forfeiture of all places of trust ;# 
but there is no law which says that a man who publicly denies the 
existence of God is a fit and proper person to sit in Parliament, 
or a man who denies the first laws of morals is eligible to make laws 
for the homes and domestic life of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
A by-vote like that which shut the door of the House of Commons 
against Horne Tooke because he was a clergyman has furtively 
opened the door to one whose notoriety relieves me of an odious duty. 
But Parliament has not yet confirmed that by-vote, and the moral 
sense of this great. people has not yet been asked. And yet it 
has been heard; and I trust that there is still left in our statesmen 
at least the probity and the courage of Roman senators. One by- 
vote of a party majority, if not reversed, will lower for ever the basis 
of the British Empire. The evil it has wrought would be complete. 
It has laid down for ever that for the highest offices of man—namely, 
the making laws for man—it is no longer necessary for a man to be 
Catholic or Christian, or Jew or Theist. He may publicly deny and 
profane all these things. He may deny the existence of God, and 
therefore of divine law, and therefore of all law except the human 
will and human passion. But as yet no statute of the Legislature 
has declared such men to be eligible to Parliament. 

If, however, this by-vote be accepted, Lord Burghley’s forecast 
will be on the horizon. England will begin to be destroyed by its 
Parliament. 

Henry Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop. 


89 & 10 Will. IIT, c. 32. Kerr's Blackstone, iv. 34, 35, note. 
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PEASANT PROPRIETORS AT HOME. 


Durine a recent visit of some weeks to portions of the distressed 
districts of the north-west and west of Ireland in company with two 
other gentlemen, several of the glebe-land farms, which have been 
recently sold to small proprietors by the Church Commissioners, were 
visited. Public attention has recently been so much drawn to the 
question of peasant proprietorship, and is so likely to be still more 
seriously turned to it, that I think it may not be without interest 
to place on record a short account of these very interesting visits, 
which formed a pleasant contrast to the disheartening work we were 
chiefly engaged upon. 

The glebe lands first visited were in the county of Donegal, a 
few miles from: Dunfanaghy. They consisted of three farms, the 
sizes, purchase-money, and other particulars being as under :— 





Former | Poor Law 

Rent Acres | V aluation | 
I 
| 


(2) John Sweeney seo», ab 
(3) Andrew Gallagher ,, - 





(1) H. McFadden, bought Feb. 1876 
| 


No. 1 had purchased the tenant-right eighteen years ago (worth 
301. to 40/.), at which time not more than one-fourth of the land now 
under cultivation was reclaimed. When he bought the fee simple from 
the Commissioners in 1876, he had elected to pay the remaining pur- 
chase-money in five years, and has not now more than 301. to pay, after 
which the farm will be his own freehold. His delight in speaking 
of this was unbounded: ‘ Only to think that I have only 30/. to pay 
in May next, and 20/. next Allhallows Eve, and then I shall be free, 
free from the landlords,’ and again and again he repeated ‘free from 
the landlords for ever come next Allhallows Eve.’ He pays 12s. a 
year poor’s rate and 18s. for county rate. The legal expenses of the 
conveyance were 6l., nearly a year’s rent of the land. This he felt to be 
ahardship. As to the condition of the farm, his fields are well fenced 
with good stone walls, built after he bought the land, since which 
also he had reclaimed and drained a large portion of the land now 


1 Much of this was formerly mere mountain or bog land. 
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under cultivation. His two sons were hard at work digging side by 
side with much energy upon a piece of bog-land which they were 
adding to the cultivated land. Much of the latter had already been 
dug, and was ready for the crops. He had three cows and a horse or 
pony. He had six children, the two sons seen at work, about twenty- 
three or twenty-four years of age, two girls in the house, and two 
boys away at work, one in Scotland, and the other in the east of 
Ulster. When asked whether his elder sons were married, as is 
usual with young men of their ages, he replied with emphasis, ‘ No! 
and I tell them I don’t mean them to marry yet. I’m not going to 
let them make themselves miserable for life.’ The two who were 
from home, he said, he intended should find permanent employment 
where they are at work, and possibly one of those at home would also 
have to go; and when asked whether the son who remained at home 
would be allowed to divide the farm with him, he replied, ‘No! I 
won’t let it be made a bit smaller; I’m not going to let us fall back 
into the misery which comes from these small farms around.’ His 
sense of the position he had arrived at, and his determination not 
to allow his family to lose it by subdivision and too early marri- 
age, were very striking. He said the people around him could not 
live on the little holdings of four or six acres they usually rented, and 
acknowledged that even without the paying of rents they could not 
bring up a family upon them. Not that he did not think it would 
be a delightful thing for anyone to possess his own land; if, he 
said, he had only just a place to lie down in, it would be some- 
thing to know that it was his own, and he kept perpetually re- 
curring to the fact, ‘I’ve paid all but 30/., and just 10/., and then 201., 
and then I’ve nothing more to do with the landlords for ever.’ 

Nos. 2 and 3, Sweeney and Gallagher, had elected, when buying 
their farms, to pay off the balance of the purchase-money owing, in ten 
instead of five years. This, with the interest, amounted to 9. a year. 

Sweeney was from home, and his house, though very superior to 
the small tenants around, was not a model dwelling. In addition to 
the family, two pigs and a pony shared the house. But there was 
a well-to-do air about it, and the spinning-wheel was at work, and 
the house fairly clean. Some of the women of the family were at 
home ; and if nothing else was clearly ascertained, this certainly was, 
viz., their sense of delight in being the owners of the soil—peasant 
proprietors, in fact. As in the former case, the thought of the time 
when they would be clear from any fara to the Commissioners 
was the all-absorbing one. They almost: jumped about the room as 
they exclaimed, ‘ Yes! there’s just 9/.a year to pay for ten years, 
and then we’re free from the landlords—free from the landlords.’ 

No. 3, Gallagher, the other purchaser, was not seen, but was 
stated to be doing equally well. He had made very considerable 
improvements, and added to the quantity of land under cultivation. 
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The very strong anti-landlord feeling entertained by these people 
must be to a large extent owing to their surroundings, for the rents they 
had paid before becoming purchasers were certainly not exorbitant. 

Of these surroundings it may be well to say a few words, as it 
may perhaps assist in understanding the intensity of their animosity to 
landlords. The contrast between their condition and that of the little 
tenants around could hardly be greater—comparative comfort and pro- 
gress in the one, and wretchedness and beggary in the other. The 
neighbouring estate is one which attracted considerable attention a 
few years ago, from the circumstance that the owner, a clergyman, was 
shot at by the tenants—‘ had his teeth extracted,’ as we were told, the 
shot having entered his mouth. This property was purchased through 
the Encumbered Estates Court some years ago, and a revaluation 
made. The rents were raised—‘ doubled,’ it is said—and, what was 
a still greater offence, the right of the tenants to pasturage over a 
large extent of mountain land was taken away. Thus the tenants 
were mulcted in two ways—rents raised, and less ground for their 
stock to run over. I know nothing of the merits of the case, but it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the rents were unduly raised, 
and it is certain that the taking away of the immemorial communal 
right of grazing on the mountain lands is felt to be a grievous in- 
justice. The people in this townland were terribly destitute; as we 
went from house to house, it was pitiable to see their condition. 
Many were in rags, and many without bedding; filth, squalor, and 
misery abounded ; they had no stores of food left, and were dependent 
on the small supply of Indian meal which the Relief Committee could 
distribute. Some who were not on the list appealed piteously for 
assistance to the members of the Relief Committee who went round 
with us. The lands were ill-cultivated, and the people, without a 
stimulus to exertion, were depressed and dispirited. Although some 
years have elapsed since the rents were raised, several of the people 
referred to it, and told of the high rents and the injustice done to 
them and the ruin caused by it. A greater contrast to the little 
purchasers can hardly be conceived. 

It may be well very briefly to notice another instance where glebe 
lands were sold, which has led to some newspaper controversy, and 
has unjustly been quoted as showing that the attempt to form a 
peasant proprietorship has failed. These were situated about thirty 
miles south of the above, not far from Dunglow, co. Donegal. They 
were formerly held by twelve very small tenants, whose total rental 
was about 45/., varying from 21s. to 6/., and one of 111. With two 
exceptions the purchase-money was under 100/., varying from 191. to 
85l., and the higher ones were 1291. and 209/., and averaged about 
19 years’ purchase. 

The tenants, it appears, were too poor to find the money, and 
applied to some one in the neighbourhood, who stated that he could 
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borrow the money for them at 4 per cent., and they signed agree- 
ments with the Commissioners to purchase the land, he finding the 
money. Afterwards he told them it must be 10 per cent., not 4 
per cent., and he brought them a deed to sign, the contents of which 
they say they were quite ignorant of, making over to him their rights 
of preemption, which the Commissioners allowed, and he is now the 
absolute owner—leaving the so-called purchasers tenants as before, 
but under contract to pay the money-lender a rental of 101. per cent., 
equal to double their old rental! Representations made to the 
Commissioners were too late to allow of their interfering. The rents 
were not paid last year, and certainly none can be paid this. 

Whilst at Londonderry my friends also visited the glebe lands 
near Urney, three miles south of Strabane, of which full particulars 
are given below. These holdings vary from five to fifty acres ; several 
of them are of medium size. They were purchased from the Irish 
Church Temporalities Commissioners in 1875. The purchase-money 
was high for Ireland—from 23 to 25 years’ purchase on the rental 
—especially when the cost of the tenant-right is added. 
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The Adamses (4 and 5) are thriving, flourishing men who had 
leases before they purchased, and had done all that men could under 
the security of a lease for the improvement of their land ; hence no 
marked further improvement could be looked for in their case. They 
considered the price paid (25 years’ purchase) too high, and that 
they would have done better as tenants under lease. They had also 
bought, some years ago, the tenant-right at a rate of 10/. to 151. per 
acre, thus adding very largely to the cost of the capital invested, 
making the actual cost of the land 33 to 35 years’ purchase. 

In all these cases, however, the purchasers complained that the 
three years of bad crops which have been so general have made it 
very difficult for them to keep up their instalments of principal 
and interest without borrowing, which gives a different aspect to 
their bargains from that which would have been produced by as many 


good years. 
The smaller buyers, we found, had borrowed money locally at 
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6 per cent. to pay the deposit of one-fourth of the purchase, and so 
began in debt. This, followed by the bad years, had greatly im- 
poverished them, and they were, we inferred, rather going back in the 
world, and the land with them. 

Some of them had other means of income: Gallagher, with 
4a. 3r., was really a farm labourer to Adams. McElwee, with 7 to 8 
acres, a cattle-dealer. Shearin had two daughters in the Lion Flax 
Mills. Adams was a blacksmith. All the smaller owners stated 
that with the land alone they would have been beggared. This 
fact does not at all lessen the advantages which may result from the 
possession of a little freehold on which the owner can, with other 
employment, be improving and independent. 

The circumstances of the seasons since 1875, the date of the 
purchase, so greatly affect the result up to this time, that it is 
evident no satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at at present. 

One man, who had bought the land borrowing a permanent loan 
at 4 per cent. the three-quarters of the purchase-money unpaid—that 
is to say, not redeeming the purchase-money by annual instalments— 
appeared to be the best off, in part no doubt from his lighter annual 
payments. Had times been good he thought he should have been 
able to repay a considerable portion of the principal. 

As showing how little these men realised their new position as 
owners, we were told that they had signed a petition to the Com- 
missioners to abate a portion of the balance of the purchase-money 
on account of the bad times ! 

Whilst at Omagh, co. Tyrone, we visited the Erganagh glebe lands, 
about three miles from Omagh. Here there were twenty-six pur- 
chasers, with farms varying from 5 to 30 acres. A few of these 
selected from the whole number may be taken as fair samples of the 
sizes and values. The lands were purchased in 1876. 

No.1. Thomas Maguire: old rental, 101. 5s.; acres, 19a. 17. 24p. ; 
purchase-money, 273l.—say 27 years’ purchase. He was a very in- 
telligent man, and was at work planting out cabbages in the field 
when we saw him. He had built a limekiln to burn the lime needed 
for the bog-land, of which he had brought some quantity into culti- 
vation. He had tile-drained the land and made good fences, and 
taken down old banks or headlands, and, so far as we could judge, the 
land was well farmed, and in a very satisfactory state. He had put 
200 loads of clay on the land, and had a good road up to his house, to 
which he took us. It had two rooms, and some good furniture in it. 
His children were eating potatoes from an improvised dish, and were 
certainly neither clean nor well dressed ; none were old enough to 
help him on the farm. His wife, a tidy, well-dressed woman, com- 
plained of the ‘bad times,’ and did not know that they were better 
off than before, and her husband said that the seasons had been so 
against them that he did not know that he could afford this year to 
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pay the wages of one of the ‘ Donegal boys’ who came in spring for 
work to these districts, and he must work all the harder himself. He 
thought he had given too much for the land, 27 years’ purchase: he 
admitted he would have given 28 years rather than not have it, for 
his father had it before him.? He and his father had held the land 
on a lease; but he said he felt much greater security in making 
improvements now that he was the owner, and was evidently well 
satisfied with his position, though the times were much against him. 
Many of the rents of these glebe lands had been raised just before 
the Church Act passed, so as to increase the selling value for the 
incumbent. He brought out a plan of the townland and his deed 
of conveyance, and thought the price paid for the stamp (nearly a 
year’s rent) and the law expenses were very heavy, ‘a great tax 
for a poor man.’ He had paid the whole of the purchase-money 
down, which not more than three or four of the other purchasers in 
the townland had been able todo; some paying one-fourth, ora third, 
or half down, as they had the means, and the rest by instalments. 

No. 2. Robert Hanna: old rental, 81. 28.; acres, 11; purchase- 
money, 1771., one-fourth paid down and the remainder by instal- 
ments.—He had lent his horse for the day to a neighbour to make a 
pair for ploughing, and seemed to be watching that it was taken care 
of, as he remained idle whilst we were looking over the adjoining pro- 
perty. Nodoubt, as is customary, the neighbour’s horse would be lent 
to him another day for the same purpose. The land seemed well culti- 
vated, and the fences between this and the adjoining property were 
really remarkable for their neatness and order. Though times were 
bad, he was hopeful and rejoicing in his position. 

No. 3. 7. McKenna: old rental, 7l.; acres, 11; purchase- 
money, 1601., one-fourth paid.—Here we found the sister of the owner 
taking charge of the children whilst her brother and a neighbour, who 
had purchased a rather smaller farm, were at work in England. They 
were working at the Consett ironworks, Shotley Bridge; earning 
35s. a week, as they could not live on these small farms without 
other employment, and were earning money to pay for the seed 
needed to crop their farms. The sister was an intelligent girl, and 
told us that the farm had been much improved, and that her brother 
had some grazing land towards the mountain which we saw subse- 
quently. The neighbour had a smaller farm of about five acres, for 
which he formerly paid 4/. 19s. 8d. rent, and had given 1031., of 
which 26/, had been paid down. 

The next farm visited was that of Widow Patterson: rental, 
51. 88. 4d.; acres, 8a. 2r. 26p.; purchase-money, 1151., 291. paid 
down.—-The husband had died recently, but she and her family were 
most industriously at work, cultivating and improving the land. They 


2 The tenant-right had been purchased many years ago, adding, as in the other 
instances, at least 10 years’ purchase, thus making it 35 to 37 years’ purchase ! 
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had engaged a man at 2s. a day to plough theland. This man was a 
tenant of fourteen acres in a neighbouring parish, and a pleasant and 
singularly well-informed man—more so, I think, than any we had 
seen—perhaps partly owing to his having been in America for four 
years, where he had earned 250/. He had then returned, and bought 
the tenant-right of a farm, costing him 200/., had married, and did 
not wish to go out again. He wished he could have a farm of his 
own, but of this, he said, there was now no chance for him. 

The next man whom we saw was Devlin, who had purchased a 
small farm of about eight acres, of which the rent had only been 41. per 
annum ; for this he had given 96/., paying down half the purchase- 
money. He wasa curious loquacious little man, a most energetic 
supporter of peasant proprietorship, and could not say enough as to 
the advantages resulting from it, and begged us to go with him to 
see the improvements which he and some other tenants were making 
on a tract of ‘mountainy land’ which they had enclosed. We were 
heartily glad that we had accepted the invitation, and as we walked 
with him he told us that he had a contract to keep the roads in 
repair, or he could not live on his small farm. On the road we met 
the cows of the little community coming home for the night to be 
milked, or for shelter. 

In addition to the arable lands we had seen, it appeared that 
twenty of the purchasers in this townland had a ‘right of stray,’ 
as it is called in England, over 200 acres of rough uncultivated 
ground covered with heather. This was offered to them by the 
Commissioners at a low sum, and in place of leaving it as a ‘stray’ 
they had agreed to divide it in proportion to their holdings, and had 
engaged the ‘ best surveyor’ they could find to come down and map 
it out and allot it among them in separate shares. This gave an 
average of ten acres (more or less) to each of the twenty proprietors, 
and it. was agreed that each lot should be carefully fenced not 
only from the adjoining lots, but also from the road and outer 
boundaries. This was most substantially done or in process of being 
done, and we saw widow Patterson’s son, a boy of sixteen, working 
most industriously at a fence six feet high of peat and soil, which he 
was throwing up, the trench forming a drain for the land. 

Some had already ploughed up portions of their newly acquired 
lands, others had not touched them, but our guide pointed with 
justifiable satisfaction to the good fences and amount of work already 
accomplished as a proof of the benefit of peasant proprietorship, 
and I do not know that we could require a stronger one than the 
Erganagh glebe lands afford. 

The stamps and legal expenses of conveyance were complained of 
as a hardship by several, and it is well worth consideration in any 
future scheme whether these cannot be lessened or avoided. None of 
those to whom we spoke thought it probable that these lands would 
be divided in future—indeed, the feeling was strongly against it. The 
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rents previously paid on these glebe lands struck us as low, compared 
with much we had seen in Donegal, especially when the qualityof 
the land, which seemed superior, is taken intu account. The larger 
farms and the grazing land lying between the district and the town 
of Omagh appeared to be of really good quality and well farmed. 

Maguire, of whom we asked whether he had a vote or not, said 
that he ‘did not know,’ which seemed to indicate that the tenants 
did not take much interest in politics or ‘ agitation.’ 

The following morning we visited the glebe lands of Tattyreagh, 
which had been purchased by the tenants from the Commissioners in 
1872, comprising about 40 farms, varying in size from 4 to 154 acres, 
and in price from 60/. to 1,000/., but chiefly of 20 acres and under. 
They are situate about five miles from Omagh in an opposite direction 
to those we had seen the previous day. 

Before starting, we called upon Mr. Eliott, a well-to-do trades- 
man who had purchased the glebe house and some of the land. He 
gave us the names of several tenants whe were bona-fide owners, but 
stated that many so-called purchasers were too poor to find the fourth 
required to be paid down, and that some had borrowed the money, 
paying 7 or more per cent. for it. Others had obtained it from a 
solicitor in the town, who had in fact bought the lands in their 
names, and then obtained a transfer from the so-called purchasers of 
their interest in the land. They are therefore no more proprietors 
than before, and their position is hardly altered, as the rent or in- 
terest charged is nearly the same—the only point in their favour 
being (we are told) that long leases had been promised. Mr. Eliott 
said that the very small tenants or owners, under ten or fifteen 
acres, of whom there are several, could not bring up a family without 
other employment, and that one of the purchasers at any rate was so 
poor as to need relief. It will be seen from the above how very unpre- 
pared in this case the tenants were to change their position into owners. 

On arriving at Tattyreagh, the first farm we inquired about was 
that of Aunie Slevin, who had about five acres. Her son was busily 
engaged upon the land. He did not think the land would keep him 
and his mother; but they had another business behind, a whisky 
shop, which, judging from appearances, was profitable. 

The next farm we saw was that of Bernard Breen, who had been a 
tenant at 33/. of thirty-six acres, for which he gave 6601., paying 
down 165/., and the rest is in course of payment by instalments. 
With him we met James Young, one of the largest buyers, who 
had been a tenant at 49. for sixty acres of land, and for which he 
had given 980/., paying down half the purchase-money. Both of 
these were very intelligent men, and in the most obliging manner 
entered into the subject of our inquiries, and answered our questions. 

They had been owners since 1872, longer than those whose farms 
we saw on the previous day. 

They thought an improvement in cultivation had been the result 
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of the change throughout the glebe lands, but they added that we 
had come at a bad time to look for improvements, as unfortunately the 
depression in agricultural produce had seriously affected them, and 
for the past three years it had been hard work to hold their own and 
pay the instalments on their purchases. If there had been three good 
years in place of bad ones, we should have seen much more improve- 
ment, but they had all suffered severely. He added: ‘ It would be a 
great deal pleasanter if we could give you a better report ;’ but after- 
wards both of them said that the township showed many signs of im- 
provement in drainage, fencing, &c. Many had to borrow the fourth 
when they became purchasers in 1872, and they had hardly got over 
this when the bad seasons came. So they had not had a fair trial 
yet. Both of them thought ownership was the right thing, but it 
was not all that was wanted: ‘ peasant proprietorship would not do 
alone, it must be coupled with industry.’ 

These men had good stock and horses: the pair in the plough 
would not have disgraced a *gentleman’s carriage. They had stacks 
of hay, &c., around their dwellings, and the land, so far as we saw, 
seemed well cultivated. They employed one or two labourers— 
cottiers—giving them cottages and a rood or two of potato ground 
in exchange for working two days a week, wages being also paid for 
the labour given at other times. Here again the fact was strongly 
insisted on that the small farms would not keep a family: they 
placed the limit higher than many, considering twenty acres the 
minimum that would be required. Speaking of subdivision, in their 
own case they were fully determined not to allow this to take place, 
and would not hear of the thought of their families falling into poverty 
from this cause. The air of content and sense of the position ob- 
tained was all that could be desired. 

They pointed out to us other farms which appeared to be well 
cultivated, and also directed us to some smaller purchasers whose 
lands we wished to see. 

The first of these was a very small farm of about five acres, belong- 
ing toa poor man with avery large family ; the oldest boys, about twelve 
and fourteen, were helping their father, whose ragged clothing indicated 
poverty ; he was preparing the land for potatoes, which appeared to 
be well done. The other children were very ragged, and delighted 
to have a few pence among them. He was anxious to know whether 
he could obtain a supply of seed potatoes and oats from the Union 
under the provisions of the recent Act, and we were sorry to have to 
tell him that being an owner and not a tenant there was no prospect 
of his doing so. We were not able to learn whether he had paid the 
deposit on the purchase-money, which amounted to about 100I., from 
his own earnings, or had borrowed it. The next man we saw had 
purchased about eight acres. He had ten children: two of them were 
working hard with their father. He complained of the times being 
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against him, said that the floods last year had swept away his crop of 
hay, and that he had not been able to pay the instalments due for the 
past year and a half, and was in fear lest he should be come down 
upon for the amount. He begged us to ask for a reduction in the 
amount, as it was impossible to pay it; he could not keep his family 
on the land these bad times, though he had work as a blacksmith as 
well. He had to borrow the money needed for the deposit. There 
were probably personal reasons which prevented this man from suc- 
ceeding ; but both these cases seem to me to point to the conclusion, 
the evidence of which has been so strong throughout our journey, that 
farms under fifteen to twenty acres cannot alone support a family. 
The last visit was paid to George Golorah, an old man, and 
‘quite a character,’ as we were told by another tenant. He had 
bought twelve acres—the rental had been 10/., and the Poor Law 
valuation was 9/.a year. The purchase-money was 212/. 11s. 8d., 
and, as he had saved a little money, he had no difficulty in paying the 
deposit of 53/. 2s. 1ld. He had only a small family to support, and 
had probably little difficulty in making a living; but his land was 
poorly cultivated, and he himself a ragged-looking man. He had no 
complaint to make, though he said he did not know that he had 
bettered his position, having been a servant to the rector before the 
glebe lands were sold, and taking wages then, which was not now the 
case. Though saying so, he was careful to add that he was well con- 
tent to be the owner of the land, and when asked what the advan- 
tages were, he replied with strong emphasis, ‘ Satisfaction! satisfac- 
tion ; just the satisfaction of feeling that the land is your own.’ He 
spoke very strongly against the complaining agitating tone of the 
present day, saying the people would ‘agitate, agitate for anything— 
they would agitate for a sore finger.’ He thought that many of the 
purchasers of these glebe lands were very poor, and had a hard 
struggle to pay their instalments. In Tattyreagh, as in some other 
instances, there is no doubt that they were unprepared when the 
opportunity of purchasing came suddenly upon them. The intense 
desire, the ‘ satisfaction’ of being an owner of land, which fills the Irish- 
man’s heart, would no doubt also operate with its magic force. From all 
we heard here in reference to the process of converting tenants into 
proprietors, it is no kindness, useless in fact, to expect it to succeed, 
unless the tenant has previously saved sufficient money to pay the 
deposit required by the Act, and is thus able to begin with a fair start. 
We heard of some cases, where this having been borrowed, had with 
infinite struggling been paid ; but of others, in which the debt was accu- 
mulating with heavy interest, and hung like a dead weight around 
the neck of the would-be owner. In a few instances, as we have seen, 
the so-called purchaser had merely become a tenant under conditions 
not changed for the better. No doubt the three lean years which 
they have been passing through, have made all the difficulties greater. 
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Some who are now struggling with the debt would, with better times, 
have paid it off; but it seems clear that those who take the deepest 
interest in the question of peasant proprietorship, and regard its 
gradual accomplishment as of vital importance to the welfare of 
Ireland, must face the fact that unless the tenant actually possesses 
the capital needed to enable him to begin his new life as a peasant 
proprietor free from debt, it is more likely to prove a failure than a 
success. When I speak of being free from debt, I do not include the 
balance of purchase-money which is payable to the Commissioners 
over a term of years, and which is, in fact, little, if any, more than 
the old rent ; but I mean that the purchaser should have had sufficient 
capital of his own to pay the third or fourth of the purchase-money 
which is required in addition to that needed to till the land. How 
far this deposit may properly be lessened, so as to allow of a smaller 
sum, say two or three years’ rental, being paid down on purchasing, 
is a question deserving of careful consideration. So also is the 
question of how far legal costs and stamps can be reduced. 

Whatever may be the economic benefits resulting from the change 
of tenants-at-will into peasant proprietors—and I believe that, with 
all the drawbacks now existing, these benefits cannot be too strongly 
insisted on—there is yet another point of view from which it is, if 
possible, of greater importance in the present disturbed state of 
political and social feeling in Ireland. This is, the influence which 
the possession of land exercises upon those who obtain it. As a 
Protestant clergyman said to me in reference to the sale of glebe 
lands in the district in which he lived, ‘ The tenants who had risen 
in the morning Radicals and discontented, went to bed Conservatives 
and contented the evening they became landed proprietors.’ Espe- 
cially important, too, in the case of proposals to extend the franchise 
in the Irish counties, is any measure which, giving the people a stake 
in the country, shall tend to make them contented and loyal, and 
render them less accessible to the wild and dangerous influences to 
which at present they are subjected. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the policy of the 
Church Act, which has led to the sale of these glebe lands, the re- 
markable result that 5,000 or 6,000 proprietors, chiefly working their 
own lands, have been added to the previously existing number of 
19,547 owners in Ireland, cannot be regarded otherwise than as a great 
benefit in a country almost wholly agricultural. 

Multiply the little centres of content and ‘satisfaction’ which 
have been shown to exist ; extend throughout the whole of Ireland 
instances like those recorded at Erganagh, near Omagh, where, by the 
combined labour of twenty tenants alone, 200 acres of land were in 
course of reclamation from the mountain ; and you go far to solve the 
loud and open dangerous cry for ‘ fixity of-tenure ’ and ‘ no landlords,’ 
and prevent the distress and destitution from which they spring. It 
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has been objected that the division of some of these glebe lands has 
lessened the number of resident proprietors possessed of education and 
means—an undoubted evil if so. But is there not more than com- 
pensation in the thought, that for a few hundreds of owners you have 
substituted many thousands, each directly interested in the stability 
and quiet of the country? Whilst not sharing the very sanguine 
views of those who seem to think it possible to convert the little farms 
and bog lands of Ireland into the profitable and luxuriant gardens 
which are so marked a feature of Jersey and Guernsey, I do not 
hesitate to say that the free and unrestricted liberty to wse the land, 
and the consciousness of security in the investment of the labour 
brought to bear upon it, lie at the bottom of all measures for the re- 
generation and development of Ireland. The privilege which of all 
others Ireland most desires is that of being permitted to work and 


cultivate her own vast wildernesses. 
J. H. Tux. 


PostTscRIPT. 


Although apart from the question of Peasant Proprietorship, I 
may perhaps be allowed to add (having spent many weeks in the 
‘scheduled districts’ of Ireland) that I regard the right settlement 
of the question involved in the ‘ Compensation for Disturbances Bill’ 
as of the utmost consequence to the tranquillity of the West of Ire- 
land. Without entering into details, I can hardly refrain from asking 
the opponents of the measure whether they really sufficiently take 
into account the entirely exceptional circumstances of the distressed 
districts, and the wholly different character of the relation of land- 
lord and tenant which prevails in Ireland as compared with England ? 

1. As to the actual poverty existing. The Returns of the Agri- 
cultural Produce in Ireland for 1879, prepared by the Registrar- 
General, show ‘that the depreciation in the money value of the crops 
for that year amounts, at its lowest estimate, to 10,014,788/. as 
compared with 1878 ’—a sum nearly equal to the annual rating 
value of the agricultural land of Ireland. Of this large sum nearly 
one half, 4,238,4841., is the estimated loss on the potato crop alone, 
as compared with 1878, the returns showing that the quantity of 
potatoes was only 22,000,000 cwt., as against 60,000,000 cwt., the 
average for ten years—a most alarming decrease. In addition to this, 
very severe losses have been sustained in cattle, not only from heavy 
casualties, but also from a great depreciation in prices, owing in part 
to the forced sales, and inability of those around to purchase. I 
heard of sheep selling at 10s. or less, and small cows at 3/. to 51. 
Nor must the heavy losses sustained by the tens of thousands of men 
who annually come for employment to England or Scotland, and who 
last year returned home without any wages, be overlooked. I 
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believe the estimate of a loss of a million sterling to be under the 
exact figures. When to this is added the inability to obtain the 
usual credit from the shopkeeper whose debts for the previous year 
were unpaid, I think the extreme poverty of the little Western farmer 
cannot be doubted. 

2. As to the difference in the relations between landlord and 
tenant in the two countries. In the one we have the landlord who 
has built the house and other buildings, and let his land drained, and 
fenced, and cultivated. In the other, the West of Ireland, we have 
the tenant whose families have lived on the same lands for genera- 
tions, who have reclaimed whatever land has been reclaimed, and 
cultivated whatever is cultivated, and built whatever is built, of home 
or out-buildings, and who, in consequence, feels that he has a vested 
right in the soil, which, even out of Ulster, he can in ordinary times 
sell to an incoming tenant. 

Is there not some claim on the part of this tenant for consideration 
if, under the very exceptional circumstances, he is unable to pay his 
rent, and has in consequence notice to quit ? 

Nor is it easy to prove a correct estimate in England of the ex- 
treme hardships of eviction in a country where the only resource for 
the evicted family is either the roadside or the workhouse, it may be 
twenty, or thirty, or forty miles distant. In my recent visit I came upon 
several villages where processes had either been served or attempted 
to be served, and heard of many others, some of which have a public 
notoriety from the conflicts which have taken place with the constabu- 
lary, ending in serious injuries on both sides. In addition, it did 
not appear to be in any way concealed by many landlords that they 
intended to evict for non-payment of rent, and it was often reported 
that the number of summonses applied for was without precedent. 

The task which the Chief Secretary for Ireland is called upon to 
attempt, and to which he brings, in addition to his great abilities as 
a statesman, the highest sense of duty and the determination to act 
with justice to all whether poor or rich, is one before which a less able 
man or one less devoted to duty might well quail; and for him there 
may well come times when he begins to shrink from the thankless task, 
in face of the determined opposition of his opponents or the defection 
er cool support of his friends, and the worrying of a small body of 
determined men, who, under the guise of friends to Ireland, daily 


prove themselves her enemies. 
J. H. T. 





FICTION, FAIR AND FOUL. 


II. 


‘He hated greetings in the market-place, and there were generally 
loiterers in the streets to persecute him either about the events of the 
day, or about some petty pieces of business.’ 

These lines, which the reader will find near the beginning of the 
sixteenth chapter of the first volume of the Antiquary, contain two 
indications of the old man’s character, which, receiving the ideal of 
him as a portrait of Scott himself, are of extreme interest to me. 
They mean essentially that neither Monkbarns nor Scott had any mind 
to be called of men, Rabbi, in mere hearing of the mob; and especi- 
ally that they hated to be drawn back out of their far-away thoughts, 
or forward out of their long-ago thoughts, by any manner of ‘ daily ’ 
news, whether printed or gabbled. Of which two vital characteris- 
tics, deeper in both the men, (for I must always speak of Scott’s crea- 
tions as if they were as real as himself,) than any of their superficial 
vanities, or passing enthusiasms, I have to speak more at another time. 
I quote the passage just now, because there was one piece of the daily 
news of the year 1815 which did extremely interest Scott, and materi- 
ally direct the labour of the latter part of his life; nor is there any 
piece of history in this whole nineteenth century quite so pregnant 
with various instruction as the study of the reasons which influ- 
enced Scott and Byron in their opposite views of the glories of the 
battle of Waterloo. 

But I quote it for another reason also. The principal greeting 
which Mr. Oldbuck on this occasion receives in the market-place, 
being compared with the speech of Andrew Fairservice, examined 
in my first paper, will furnish me with the text of what I have mainly 
to say in the present one. 

‘“ Mr. Oldbuck,” said the town-clerk (a more important person, 
who came in front and ventured to stop the old gentleman), “ the 
provost, understanding you were in town, begs on no account that 
you'll quit it without seeing him; he wants to speak to ye about 
bringing the water frae the Fairwell spring through a part o’ your 
lands.” 

‘What the deuce !—have they nobody’s land but mine to cut 
and carve on ?—TI won’t consent, tell them.” 
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‘ And the provost,” said the clerk, going on, without noticing 
the rebuff, “and the council, wad be agreeable that you should 
hae the auld stanes at Donagild’s Chapel, that ye was wussing to 
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hae. 
‘ «Eh ?—what ?—Oho! that’s another story—Well, well, I'll call 


upon the provost, and we'll talk about it.” 

*“ But ye maun speak your mind on’t forthwith, Monkbarns, if 
ye want the stanes; for Deacon Harlewalls thinks the carved through- 
stanes might be put with advantage on the front of the new council- 
house—that is, the twa cross-legged figures that the callants used 
to ca’ Robbin and Bobbin, ane on ilka door-cheek ; and the other 
stane, that they ca’d Ailie Dailie, abune the door. It will be very 
tastefu’, the Deacon says, and just in the style of modern Gothic.” 

* “ Good Lord deliver me from this Gothic generation !” exclaimed 
the Antiquary,—“ a monument of a knight-templar on each side of a 
Grecian porch, and a Madonna on the top of it!—O crimini!— 
Well, tell the provost I wish to have the stones, and we'll not differ 
about the water-course.—It’s lucky I happened to come this way to- 

day.” 

‘They parted mutually satisfied; but the wily clerk had most 
reason to exult in the dexterity he had displayed, since the whole 
proposal of an exchange between the monuments (which the council 
had determined to remove as a nuisance, because they encroached 
three feet upon the public road) and the privilege of conveying 
the water to the burgh, through the estate of Monkbarns, was an 
idea which had originated with himself upon the pressure of the 
moment.’ 

In this single page of Scott, will the reader please note the kind 
of prophetic instinct with which the great men of every age mark 
and forecast its destinies? The water from the Fairwell is the future 
Thirlmere carried to Manchester; the ‘auld stanes’' at Donagild’s 



























1 The following fragments out of the letters in my own possession, written by 
Scott to the builder of Abbotsford, as the outer decorations of the house were in 
process of completion, will show how accurately Scott had pictured himself in 


Monkbarns. 






‘ Abbotsford: April 21, 1817. 


‘ Dear Sir,—Nothing can be more obliging than your attention to the old stones. 
You have been as true as the sundial itself.’ [The sundial had just been erected. ] 
‘ Of the two I would prefer the larger one, as it is to ke in front of a parapet quite 
in the old taste. But in case of accidents it will be safest in your custody till I 
come to town again on the 12th of May. Your former favours (which were weighty 
as acceptable) have come safely out here, and will be disposed of with great effect.’ 

* Abbotsford : July 30. 

‘I fancy the Tolbooth still keeps its feet, but, as it must soon descend, I hope you 
will remember me. I have an important use for the niche above the door; and 
though many a man has got a niche in the Tolbooth by building, I believe I am the 
first that ever got a niche out of it on such an occasion. For which I have to thank 


your kindness, and to remain very much your obliged humble servant, 
‘WALTER Scort.’ 
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Chapel, removed as a nuisance, foretell the necessary view taken by 
modern cockneyism, Liberalism, and progress, of all things that 
remind them of the noble dead, of their fathers’ fame, or of their 
own duty; and the public road becomes their idol, instead of the 
saint’s shrine. Finally, the roguery of the entire transaction—the 
mean man seeing the weakness of the honourable, and ‘ besting’ 
him—in modern slang, in the manner and at the pace of modern 
trade—‘ on the pressure of the moment.’ 

But neither are these things what I have at present quoted the 
passage for. 

I quote it, that we may consider how much wonderful and various 
history is gathered in the fact, recorded for us in this piece of entirely 
fair fiction, that in the Scottish borough of Fairport, (Montrose, 
really), in the year 17— of Christ, the knowledge given by the pastors 
and teachers provided for its children by enlightened Scottish Pro- 
testantism, of their fathers’ history, and the origin of their religion, 
had resulted in this substance and sum ;—that the statues of two cru- 
sading knights had become, to their children, Robin and Bobbin; and 
the statue of the Madonna, Ailie Dailie. 

A marvellous piece of history, truly: and far too comprehensive 
for general comment here. Only one small piece of it I must carry 
forward the readers’ thoughts upon. 

The pastors and teachers aforesaid, (represented typically in 
another part of this errorless book by Mr. Blattergowl) are not, 
whatever else they may have to answer for, answerable for these 
names. The names are of the children’s own choosing and bestowing, 


‘ August 16. 


‘My dear Sir,—I trouble you with this [sic] few lines to thank you for the 
very accurate drawings and measurements of the Tolbooth door, and for your kind 
promise to attend to my interest and that of Abbotsford in the matter of the Thistle 
and Fleur de Lis. Most of our scutcheons are now mounted, and look very well, as 
the house is something after the model of an old hall (not a castle), where such 
things are well in character.’ [Alas—Sir Walter, Sir Walter!] ‘I intend the old 
lion to predominate over a well which the children have christened the Fountain’ of 
the Lions. His present den, however, continues to be the hall at Castle Street.’ 


* September 5. 


‘Dear Sir,—I am greatly obliged to you for securing the stune. I am not sure 
that I will put up the gate quite in the old form, but I would like to secure the 
means of doing so. The ornamental stones are now put up, and have a very happy 
effect. If you will have the kindness to let me know when the Tolbooth door comes 
down, I will send in my carts for the stones; I have an admirable situation for it. 
I suppose the door itself’ [he means, tle wooden one] ‘ will be kept for the new 
jail; if not, and not otherwise wanted, I would esteem it curious to possess it. 
Certainly I hope so many sore hearts will not pass through the celebrated door when 


in my possession as heretofore.’ 
‘September 8. 


‘I should esteem it very fortunate if I could have the door also, though I suppose 


it is modern, having been burned down at the time of Porteous-mob. 
‘I am very much obliged to the gentlemen who thought these remains of the 
Heart of Midlothian are not ill bestowed on their intended possessor.’ 
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‘but not of the children’s own inventing. ‘ Robin” is a classically 
endearing cognomen, recording the errant heroism of old days— 
‘the name of the Bruce and of Rob Roy. ‘Bobbin’ is a poetical 
and symmetrical fulfilment and adornment of the original phrase. 
* Ailie’ is the last echo of ‘ Ave, changed into the softest Scottish 
christian name familiar to the children, itself the beautiful feminine 
form of royal * Louis;’ the * Dailie’ again symmetrically added for 
kinder and more musical endearment. The last vestiges, you see, of 
honour for the heroism and religion of their ancestors, lingering on 
the lips of babes and sucklings. 

But what is the meaning of this necessity the children find them- 
selves under of completing the nomenclature rhythmically and 
thymingly? Note first the difference carefully, and the attainment 
of both qualities by the couplets in question. Rhythm is the 
syllabic and quantitative measure of the words, in which Robin, both 
in weight and time, balances Bobbin; and Dailie holds level scale 
with Ailie. But rhyme is the added correspondence of sound; un- 
known and undesired, so far as we can learn, by the Greek Orpheus, 
but absolutely essential to, and, as special virtue, becoming titular of, 
the Scottish Thomas. 

The ‘ Ryme,’? you may at first fancy, is the especially childish 
part of the work. Not so. It is the especially chivalric and Christian 
part of it. It characterises the Christian chant or canticle, as a higher 
thing than a Greek ode, melos, or hymnos, or than a Latin carmen. 

Think of it; for this again is wonderful! That these children of 
Montrose should have an element of music in their souls which Homer 
had not,—which a melos of David the Prophet and King had not,— 
which Orpheus and Amphion had not,—which Apollo’s unrymed 
oracles became mute at the sound of. 

A strange new equity this,—melodious justice and judgment as it 
were,—in all words spoken solemnly and ritualistically by Christian 
human creatures ;—Robin and Bobbin—by the Crusader’s tomb, up 
to * Dies irz, dies illa,’ at judgment of the crusading soul. 

You have to understand this most deeply of all Christian minstrels, 
from first to last; that they are more musical, because more joyful, 
than any others on earth: ethereal minstrels, pilgrims of thé sky, 
true to the kindred points of heaven and home; their joy 
essentially the sky-lark’s, in light, in purity; but, with their 
human eyes, looking for the glorious appearing of something in the 
sky, which the bird cannot. 

This it is that changes Etruscan murmur into Terza rima— 
Horatian Latin into Provengal troubadour’s melody ; not, because less 
artful, less wise. 

Here is a little bit, for instance, of French ryming just before 


? Henceforward, not in affectation, but for the reader’s better convenience, I 
shall continue to spell ‘ Ryme’ without our wrongly added h. 
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Chaucer’s time —near enough to our own French to be intelligible to 
us yet. 
‘O quant trés-glorieuse vie, 
Quant cil qui tout peut et maistrie, 
Yeult esprouver pour nécessaire, 
Ne pour quant il ne blasma mie 
La vie de Marthe sa mie: 
Mais il lui donna exemplaire 
D’autrement vivre, et de bien plaire 
A Dieu; et plut de bien a faire: 
Pour se conclut-il que Marie 
Qui estoit 4 ses piedz sans braire, 
Et pensait d’entendre et de taire, 
Estleut la plus saine partie. 


La meilleur partie esleut-elle 

Et la plus saine et la plus belle, 
Qui ja ne luy sera ostée 

Car par vérité se fut celle 

Qui fut tousjours fresche et nouvelle, 
D'aymer Dieu et d’en estre aymée ; 
Car jusqu’au cueur fut entamée, 
Et si ardamment enflamée, 

Que tous-jours ardoit l’estincelle ; 
Par quoi elle fut visitée 

Et de Dieu premier confortée ; 

Car charité est trop ysnelle.’ 


The only law of metre, observed in this song, is that each line 
shall be octosyllabic : 


Qui fut | tousjours | fresche et | nouvelle, 
D’autre | ment vi | vret de | bien (ben) plaire. 
Et pen | soit den | tendret | de taire 


But the reader must note that words which were two-syllabled in 
Latin mostly remain yet so in the French. 


La vi | e de | Marthe | sa mie, 


although mie, which is pet language, loving abbreviation of amica 
through amie, remains monosyllabic. But vie elides its e before a 
vowel : 


Car Mar- | the me | nait vie | active 
Et Ma- | ri-e | contemp | lative ; 


and custom endures many exceptions. Thus Marie may be three- 
syllabled as above, or answer to mie as a dissyllable; but vierge 
is always, I think, dissyllabic, vier-ge, with even stronger accent 
on the -ge, for the Latin -go. 

Then, secondly, of quantity, there is scarcely any fixed law. The 
metres may be timed as the minstrel chooses—fast or slow—and 
the iambic current checked in reverted eddy, as the words chance to 
come. 

But, thirdly, there is to be rich ryming and chiming, no matter 
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how simply got, so only that the words jingle and tingle together 
with due art of interlacing and answering in different parts of the 
stanza, correspondent to the involutions of tracery and illumination. 
The whole twelve-line stanza is thus constructed with two rymes 
only, six of each, thus arranged : 

AAB|AAB|BBA|BBA| 


dividing the verse thus into four measures, reversed in ascent and 
descent, or descant more properly ; and doubtless with correspondent 
phases in the voice-given, and duly accompanying, or following, 
music; Thomas the Rymer’s own precept, that ‘tong is chefe in 
mynstrelsye,’ being always kept faithfully in mind.’ 

Here then you have a sufficient example of the pure chant of 
the Christian ages ; which is always at heart joyful, and divides itself 
into the four great forms, Song of Praise, Song of Prayer, Song of 
Love, and Song of Battle ; praise, however, being the keynote of passion 
through all the four forms; according to the first law which I have 
already given in the laws of Fesolé; ‘all great Art is Praise,’ of which 
the contrary is also true, all foul or miscreant Art is accusation, 
SiaBory: ‘She gave me of the tree and I did eat’ being an entirely 
museless expression on Adam’s part, the briefly essential contrary of 
Love-song. 

With these four perfect forms of Christian chant, of which we 
may take for pure examples the ‘Te Deum,’ the ‘Te Lucis Ante,’ the 
‘Amor che nella mente,‘ and the ‘Chant de Roland,’ are mingled 
songs of mourning, of Pagan origin (whether Greek or Danish), 
holding grasp still of the races that have once learned them, in times of 
suffering and sorrow ; and songs of Christian humiliation or grief, re- 
garding chiefly the sufferings of Christ, or the conditions of our own 
sin: while throngh the entire system of these musical complaints are 
interwoven moralities, instructions, and related histories, in illustra- 
tion of both, passing into Epic and Romantic verse, which gradually, 
as the forms and learnings of society increase, becomes less joyful, 
and more didactic, or satiric, until the last echoes of Christian joy and 
melody vanish in the ‘ Vanity of human wishes.’ 

And here I must pause for a minute or two to separate the 
different branches of our inquiry clearly from one another. For one 
thing, the reader must please put for the present out of his head all 
thought of the progress of ‘ civilisation ’—that is to say, broadly, of the 
substitution of wigs for hair, gas for candles, and steam for legs. 

3 L. ii. 278. 

* «Che nella mente mia ragiona.’ Love—you observe, the highest Reasonableness, 
instead of French ivresse, or even Shakespearian ‘ mere folly ;’ and Beatrice as the 
Goddess of Wisdom in this third song of the Cunrito, to be compared with the 
Revolutionary Goddess of Reason; remembering of the whole poem chiefly the 


line :— 
‘ Costei penso chi che mosso l’universo, 


(See Lyell’s Canzoniere, p. 104.) 
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This is an entirely distinct matter from the phases of policy and re- 
ligion. It has nothing to do with the British Constitution, or the French 
Revolution, or the unification of Italy. There are, indeed, certain 
subtle relations between the state of mind, for instance, in Venice, 
which makes her prefer a steamer to a gondola, and that which makes 
her prefer a gazetteer to a duke; but these relations are not at all 
to be dealt with until we solemnly understand that whether men shall 
be Christians and poets, or infidels and dunces, does not depend on the 
way they cut their hair, tie their breeches, or light their fires. Dr. 
Johnson might have worn his wig in fulness conforming to his 
dignity, without therefore coming to the conclusion that human 
wishes were vain; nor is Queen Antoinette’s civilised hair-powder, as 
opposed to Queen Bertha’s savagely loose hair, the cause of Antoi- 
nette’s laying her head at last in scaffold dust, but Bertha ina 
pilgrim-haunted tomb. 

Again, I have just now used the words ‘ poet ’ and ‘ dunce,’ meaning 
the degree of each quality possible to average human nature. Men are 
eternally divided into the two classes of poet (believer, maker, and 
praiser) and dunce (or unbeliever, unmaker, and dispraiser). And in 
process of ages they have the power of making faithful and formative 
creatures of themselves, or unfaithful and deformative. And this 
distinction between the creatures who, blessing, are blessed, and ever- 
more benedicti, and the creatures who, cursing, are cursed, and 
evermore maledicti, is one going through all humanity ; antediluvian 
in Cain and Abel, diluvian in Ham and Shem. And the question 
for the public of any given period is not whether they are a constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional vulgus, but whether they are a benignant 
or malignant vulgus. So also, whether it is indeed the gods who have 
given any gentleman the grace to despise the rabble, depends wholly 
on whether it is indeed the rabble, or he, who are the malignant 
persons. 

But yet again. This difference between the persons to whom 
Heaven, according to Orpheus, has granted ‘the hour of delight,’ *® and 
those whom it has condemned to the hour of detestableness, being, 
as I have just said, of all times and nations,—it is an interior 
and more delicate difference which we are examining in the gift of 
Christian, as distinguished from unchristian, song. Orpheus, Pindar, 
and Horace are indeed distinct from the prosaic rabble, as the bird 
from the snake; but between Orpheus and Palestrina, Horace and 
Sidney, there is another division, and a new power of music and 
song given to the humanity which has hope of the Resurrection. 

This is the root of all life and all rightness in Christian harmony, 
whether of word or instrument; and so literally, that in precise 
manner as this hope disappears, the power of song is taken away, 

5 pay ris répyios—Plato, Laws, ii. Steph. 669. ‘Hour’ having here nearly the 
power of ‘ Fate’ with added sense of being a daughter of Themis. 
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and taken away utterly. When the Christian falls back out of the 
bright hope of the Resurrection, even the Orpheus song is forbidden 
him. Not to have known the hope is blameless: one may sing, 
unknowing, as the swan, or Philomela. But to have known and 
fall away from it, and to declare that the human wishes, which are 
summed in that one— Thy kingdom come ’—are vain! The Fates 
ordain there shall be no singing after that denial. 

For observe this, and earnestly. The old Orphic song, with its dim 
hope of yet once more Eurydice,—the Philomela song—-granted after 
the cruel silence,—the Halcyon song—with its fifteen days of peace, 
were all sad, or joyful only in some vague vision of conquest over 
death. But the Johnsonian vanity of wishes is on the whole satis- 
factory to Johnson—accepted with gentlemanly resignation by Pope—. 
triumphantly and with bray of penny trumpets and blowing of steam- 
whistles, proclaimed for the glorious discovery of the civilised ages, 
by Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, Adam Smith, and Co. There is 
no God, but have we not invented gunpowder ?—who wants a God, 
with that in his pocket?® There is no Resurrection, neither angel 
nor spirit ; but have we not paper and pens, and cannot every block- 
head print his opinions, and the Day of Judgment become Republi- 
can, with everybody for a judge, and the flat of the universe for the 
throne? There is no law, but only gravitation and congelation, and 
we are stuck together in an everlasting hail, and melted together in 
everlasting mud, and great was the day in which our worships were 
born. And there is no Gospel, but only, whatever we’ve got, to get 
more, and, wherever we are, to go somewhere else. And are not these 
discoveries, to be sung of, and drummed of, and fiddled of, and gene- 
rally made melodiously indubitable in the eighteenth century song of 
praise ? 

The Fates will not have it so. No word of song is possible, in 
that century, to mortal lips. Only polished versification, sententious 
pentameter and hexameter, until, having turned out its toes long 
enough without dancing, and pattered with its lips long enough 
without piping, suddenly Astra returns to the earth, and a Day 
of Judgment of a sort, and there bursts out a song at last again, a 
most curtly melodious triplet of Amphisbenic ryme. ‘ Va ira.’ 

Amphisbenic, fanged in each ryme with fire, and obeying 


* ‘Gunpowder is one of the greatest inventions of modern times, and what has 
given such a superiority to civilised nations over barbarous’! (Evenings at Home— 
fifth evening.) No man can owe more than I both to Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Edge- 
worth; and I only wish that in the substance of what they wisely said, they had 
been more listened to, Nevertheless, the germs of all modern conceit and error 
respecting manufacture and industry, as rivals to Art and to Genius, are concentrated 
in ‘ Zvenings at Home’ and ‘ Harry and Lucy ’—being all the while themselves works 
of real genius, and prophetic of things that have yet to be learned and fulfilled. See 
for instance the paper, ‘ Things by their Right Names,’ following the one from which 
I have just quoted (The Ship), nd closing the first volume of the old edition 
of the Hvenings. 
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Ercildoune’s precept, ‘Tong is chefe of mynstrelsye,’ to the syllable. 
—Don Giovanni’s hitherto fondly chanted ‘Andiam, andiam,’ 
become suddenly impersonal and prophetic: Ir shall go, and you 
also. A cry—before it is a song, then song and accompaniment 
together—perfectly done ; and the march ‘ towards the field of Mars. 
The two hundred and fifty thousand—they to the sound of stringed 
music—preceded by young girls with tricolor streamers, they have 
shouldered soldier-wise their shovels and picks, and with one throat 
are singing (a ira,’? 

Through all the springtime of 1790, ‘ from Brittany to Burgundy, 
on most plains of France, under most city walls, there march and 
constitutionally wheel to the Ca-iraing mood of fife and drum—our 
clear glancing phalanxes ;—the song of the two hundred and fifty 
thousand, virgin led, is in the long light of July. Nevertheless, 
another song is yet needed, for phalanx, and for maid. For, two 
springs and summers having gone—amphisbenic,—on the 28th of 
August 1792, ‘ Dumouriez rode from the camp of Maulde, eastwards 
to Sedan.’ . 

And Longwi has fallen basely, and Brunswick and the Prussian 
king will beleaguer Verdun, and Clairfait and the Austrians press 
deeper in over the northern marches, Cimmerian Europe behind. 
And on that same night Dumouriez assembles council of war at his 
lodgings in Sedan. Prussians here, Austrians there, triumphant 
both. With broad highway to Paris and little hindrance—we 
seattered, helpless here and there—what to advise? The generals 
advise retreating, and retreating till Paris be sacked at the latest 
day possible. Dumouriez, silent, dismisses them,—keeps only, with 
a sign, Thouvenot. Silent, thus, when needful, yet having voice, 
it appears, of what musicians call tenor-quality, of a rare kind. 
Rubini-esque, even, but scarcely producible to fastidious ears at 
opera. The seizure of the forest of Argonne follows—the cannonade 
of Valmy. The Prussians do not march on Paris this time, the 
autumnal hours of fate pass on—¢a ira—and on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, Dumouriez meets the Austrians also. ‘ Dumouriez wide-winged, 
they wide-winged—at and around Jemappes, its green heights fringed 
and maned with red fire. And Dumouriez is swept back on this 
wing and swept back on that, and is like to be swept back utterly, 
when he rushes up in person, speaks a prompt word or two, and 
then, with clear tenor-pipe, uplifts the hymn of the Marseillaise, ten 
thousand tenor or bass pipes joining, or say some forty thousand in 
all, for every heart leaps up at the sound; and so, with rhythmic 
march melody, they rally, they advance, they rush death-defying, and 
like the fire whirlwind sweep all manner of Austrians from the scene 
of action.’ Thus, through the lips of Dumouriez, sings Tyrtzus, 


7 Carlyle, French Revolution (Chapman, 1869), vol. ii. p. 70; conf. p. 25, and the 
(a ira at Arras, vol. iii, p. 276. 8 I d. iii. 26. 
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Rouget de Lisle, ‘ Aux armes—marchons!’ Iambic measure with 
a witness ! in what wide strophe here beginning—in what unthought- 
of antistrophe returning to that council chamber in Sedan! 

While these two great songs were thus being composed, and sung, 
and danced to in cometary cycle, by the French nation, here in our less 
giddy island there rose, amidst hours of business in Scotland and 
of idleness in England, three troubadours of quite different temper. 
Different also themselves, but not opponent ; forming a perfect chord, 
and adverse all the three of them alike to the French musicians, in 
this main point—that while the Ya ira and Marseillaise were essen- 
tially songs of blame and wrath, the British bards wrote, virtually, 
always songs of praise, though by no means psalmody in the ancient 
keys. On the contrary, all the three are alike moved by a singular 
antipathy to the priests, and are pointed at with fear and indigna- 
tion by the pietists, of their day ;—not without latent cause. For 
they are all of them, with the most loving service, servants of that 
world which the Puritan and monk alike despised ; and, in the triple 
chord of their song, could not but appear to the religious persons 
around them as respectively and specifically the praisers—Scott of 
the world, Burns of the flesh, and Byron of the devil. 

To contend with this carnal orchestra, the religious world, having 
long ago rejected its Catholic Psalms as antiquated and unscientific, 
and finding its Puritan melodies sunk into faint jar and twangle 
from their native trumpet-tone, had nothing to oppose but the 
innocent, rather than religious, verses of the school recognised as that 
of the English Lakes; very creditable to them; domestic at once 
and refined ; observing the errors of the world outside of the Lakes 
with a pitying and tender indignation, and arriving in lacustrine 
seclusion at many valuable principles of philosophy, as pure as the 
tarns of their mountains, and of corresponding depth.'® 

I have lately seen, and with extreme pleasure, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s arrangement of Wordsworth’s poems; and read with sin- 
cere interest his high estimate of them. But a great poet’s work 
never needs arrangement by other hands; and though it is very 
proper that Silver How should clearly understand and brightly praise 
its fraternal Rydal Mount, we must not forget that, over yonder, are 
the Andes, all the while. 

Wordsworth’s rank and scale among poets were determined by 
himself, in a single exclamation :— 


‘ What was the great Parnassus’ self to thee, 
Mount Skiddaw ?’ 


Answer his question faithfully, and you have the relation between 


® Carlyle, French Revolution, iii. 106, the last sentence altered in a word or two. 
%@ I have been greatly disappointed, in taking soundings of our most majestic 
mountain pools, to find them, in no case, verge on the unfathomable. 
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the great masters of the Muse’s teaching, and the pleasant fingerer of 
his pastoral flute among the reeds of Rydal. 

Wordsworth is simply a Westmoreland peasant, with considerably 
less shrewdness than most border Englishmen or Scotsmen inherit ; 
and no sense of humour: but gifted (in this singularly) with vivid 
sense of natural beauty, and a pretty turn for reflections, not always 
acute, but, as far as they reach, medicinal to the fever of the restless 
and corrupted life around him. Water to parched lips may be better 
than Samian wine, but do not let us therefore confuse the qualities 
of wine and water. I much doubt there being many inglorious 
Miltons in our country churchyards ; but I am very sure there are 
many Wordsworths resting there, who were inferior to the renowned 
one only in caring less to hear themselves talk. 

With an honest and kindly heart, a stimulating egoism, a whole- 
some contentment in modest circumstances, and such sufficient ease, 
in that accepted state, as permitted the passing of a good deal of 
time in wishing that daisies could see the beauty of their own 
shadows, and other such profitable mental exercises, Wordsworth has 
left us a series of studies of the graceful and happy shepherd life of 
our lake country, which to me personally, for one, are entirely sweet 
and precious; but they are only so as the mirror of an existent reality 
in many ways more beautiful than its picture. 

But the other day I went for an afternoon’s rest into the cottage 
of one of our country people of old statesman class; cottage lying 
nearly midway between two village churches, but more conveniently 
for downhill walk towards one than the other. I found, as the good 
housewife made tea for me, that nevertheless she went up the hill to 
church. ‘ Why do not you go to the nearer church?’ I asked. ‘* Don’t 
you like the clergyman?’ ‘Oh no, sir,’ she answered, ‘it isn’t that ; 
but you know I couldn’t leave my mother.’ ‘Your mother! she is 
buried at H then?’ ‘Yes, sir; and you know I couldn’t go to 
church anywhere else.’ 

That feelings such as these existed among the peasants, not of 
Cumberland only, but of all the tender earth that gives forth her 
fruit for the living, and receives her dead to peace, might perhaps 
have been, to our great and endless comfort, discovered before now, 
if Wordsworth had been content to tell us what he knew of his own 
villages and people, not as the leader of a new and only correct: school 
of poetry, but simply as a country gentleman of sense and feeling, 
fond of primroses, kind to the parish children, and reverent of the 
spade with which Wilkinson had tilled his lands: and I am by no 
means sure that his influence on the stronger minds of his time was 
anywise hastened or extended by the spirit of tunefulness under 
whose guidance he discovered that heaven rhymed to seven, and Foy 
to boy. ' 

Tuneful nevertheless at heart, and of the heavenly choir, I gladly 
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and frankly acknowledge him; and our English literature enriched 
with a new and a singular virtue in the aerial purity and healthful 
rightness of his quiet song ;—but aerial only,—not ethereal ; and 
lowly in its privacy of light. 

A measured mind, and calm; innocent, unrepentant; helpful to 
sinless creatures and scatheless, such of the flock as do not stray. 
Hopeful at least, if not faithful ; content with intimations of immor- 
tality such as may be in skipping of lambs, and laughter of children, 
—incurious to see in the hands the print of the Nails. 

A gracious and constant mind; as the herbage of its native hills, 
fragrant and pure ;—yet, to the sweep and the shadow, the stress and 
distress, of the greater souls of men, as the tufted thyme to the 
laurel wilderness of Tempe,—as the gleaming euphrasy to the dark 
branches of Dodona. 


[I am obliged to defer the main body of this paper to next month,—revises pene- 
trating all too late into my lacustrine seclusion; as chanced also unluckily with the 
preceding paper, in which the reader will perhaps kindly correct the consequent 
misprints, p. 960, 1, 10, of ‘scarcely ’ to ‘securely,’ and p, 962, ‘full,’ with comma, to 
‘fall,’ without one; noticing besides that ‘Redgauntlet’ has been omitted in the 
italicised list, p. 957, 1.15; and that the reference to note 16 should not be at the 
word ‘ imagination,’ p. 956, but at the word ‘ trade,’ p. 957, 1.7. My dear old friend, 
Dr. John Brown, sends me, from Jamieson’s Dictionary, the following satisfactory 
end to one of my difficulties :—‘ Coup the crans.’ The language is borrowed from 
the ‘cran,’ or trivet on which small pots are placed in cookery, which is sometimes 
turned with its feet uppermost by an awkward assistant. Thus it signifies to be 
completely upset. } 


JoHN RvskIN. 
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THE CREED OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIANS. 


Tue early Christian belief was expressed in the formula which has 
since grown up into the various creeds which have been adopted by 
the Christian Church. The two most widely known are that of 
Chalcedon, commonly called the Nicene Creed, and that of the 
Roman Church, commonly called the Apostles’, The ‘ Nicene’ Creed 
is that which pervaded the Eastern Church. Its original form was 
that drawn up at Nicza on the basis of the creed of Cxsarea produced 
by Eusebius. Large additions were made to it to introduce those parts 
which affirmed the dogmatical elements discussed in the Nicene 
Council. No addition was made at the Constantinopolitan Council, 
but at the Council of Chalcedon there were the clauses added which 
followed the mention of the Holy Ghost. It then assumed its present 
form, though it underwent a yet further change in the West from 
the adoption of the clause respecting the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son. The creed of the Roman Church came to be 
called ‘the Apostles’ Creed,’ from the legend that the Apostles had 
each of them contributed a clause. It was successively enlarged by 
the ‘ Remission of Sins,’ ‘the Life eternal,’ then by the ‘ Resurrec- 
tion of the Flesh,’ then by the ‘Descent into Hell,’ and the 
‘Communion of the Saints.’ It is observable, before proceeding 
further, that the Creed, whether in its Eastern or its Western 
form, leaves out of view altogether such questions as the necessity of 
Episcopal succession, the origin and use of the Sacraments, the honour 
due to the Virgin Mary, the doctrine of Substitution, the doctrine 
of Predestination, the doctrine of Justification, the doctrine of the 
Pope’s authority. These may be important and valuable, but they 
are not in any sense part of the belief of the early Christians. The 
Eastern and Western Creed alike represented the simple baptismal 
formula, as expressed in St. Matthew’s Gospel, which, of whatever 
date, is certainly anterior to the Creeds. The additions were un- 
doubtedly made, as in the greater part of them is demonstrable, 
for the purpose of explaining more fully the articles of belief in 
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the Father, the Son,' and the Holy Spirit. It is in pursuance of 
this same principle that we here propose to examine into the meaning 
of those sacred names. 

1. It is proposed to ask, in the first instance, the Biblical meaning 
of the words. In the hymn Quicunque vult, as in Dean Swift’s 
celebrated ‘Sermons on the Trinity,’ there is no light whatever 
thrown on their signification. They are used like algebraic symbols, 
which would be equally appropriate if they were inverted, or if other 
words were substituted for them. They give no answer to the ques- 
tion what in the minds of the early Christians they represented. 

1. What, then, is meant in the Bible—what in the experience 
of thoughtful men—by the name of The Father? In one word it 
expresses to us the whole faith of what we call Natural Religion. 
We look round the physical world; we see indications of order, 
design, and good-will towards the living creatures which animate it. 
Often, it is true, we cannot trace any such design; but whenever we 
can, the impression left upon us is the sense of a Single, Wise, Bene- 
ficent Mind, the same now that it was ages before the appearance of 
man—the same in other parts of the Universe as it is in our own. 
And in our own hearts and consciences we feel an instinct corre- 
sponding to this—a voice, a faculty, that seems to refer us to a Higher 
Power than ourselves, and to point to some Invisible Sovereign Will, 
like to that which we see impressed on the natural world. And, fur- 
ther, the more we think of the Sapreme, the more we try to imagine 
what His feelings are towards us—the more our idea of Him becomes 
fixed as in the one simple, all-embracing word that He is Our Father. 
The word itself has been given to us by Christ. It is the peculiar 
revelation of the Divine nature made by Christ Himself. But it was 
the confirmation of what was called by one of old time the testi- 
mony of the naturally Christian soul—testimonium anime naturaliter 
Christiane. There may be much in the dealings of the Supreme 
and Eternal that we do not understand; as there is much in the 
dealings of an earthly father that his earthly children cannot under- 
stand. Yet still to be assured that there is One above us whose 
praise is above any human praise—who sees us as we really are— 
who has our welfare at heart in all the various dispensations which 
befall us—whose wide-embracing justice and long-suffering and 
endurance we all may strive to obtain—this is the foundation with 
which everything in all subsequent religion must be made to agree. 
‘One thing alone is certain: the Fatherly smile which every now and 
then gleams through Nature, bearing witness that an Eye looks down 

1 It is not certain that in early times this formula was in use. The first profession 
of belief was only in the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts ii. 38, viii. 12, 16, x. 48, 
xix. 5). In later times, Cyprian (Ep. lxiii.), the Council of Frejus, and Pope Nicholas 


the First acknowledge the validity of this form. Still it soon superseded the pro- 
fession of belief in Jesus Christ,and in the second century had become universal. 


(See Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, i. 162.) 
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upon us, that a Heart follows us.’ To strive to be perfect as our 
Father is perfect is the greatest effort which the human soul can place 
before itself. To repose upon His perfection in sorrow and weakness 
is the greatest support which it can have in making those efforts. 
This is the expression of Natural Religion. This is the revelation 
of God the Father. 

2. What is meant by the name of the Son ? 

It has often happened that the conception of Natural Religion 
becomes faint and dim. ‘The being of a God is as certain to me 
as the certainty of my own existence. Yet when I look out of my- 
self into the world of men, I see a sight which fills me with unspeak- 
able distress. The world of men seems simply to give the lie to that 
great truth of which my whole being is so full. If I looked into a 
mirror and did not see my face, I should experience the same sort of 
difficulty that actually comes upon me when I look into this living 
busy world and see no reflection ef its Creator.’* How is this diffi- 
culty to be met ? How shall we regain in the world of men the idea 
which the world of Nature has suggested to us? How shall the dim 
remembrance of our Universal Father be so brought home to us as 
that we shall not forget it or lose it? This is the object of the 
Second Sacred Name by which God is revealed to us. As in the 
name of the Father we have Natural Religion—the Faith of the 
Natural Conscience—so in the name of the Son we have Historical 
Religion, or the Faith of the Christian Church. As ‘the Father’ 
represents to us God in Nature, God in the heavenly, the ideal world 
—so the name of ‘ the Son’ represents to us God in History, God in 
the character of man, God, above all, in the Person of Jesus Christ. 
We know how even in earthly relationships, an absent father, a 
departed father, is brought before our recollections in the appearance 
of a living, present son, especially in a son who by the distinguishing 
features of his mind or of his person is a real likeness of his father. 
We know also how in the case of those whom we have never seen at 
all there is stilla means of communication with them through reading 
their letters, their works, their words. So it is in this second great 
disclosure of the Being of God. If sometimes we find that Nature 
gives us an uncertain sound of the dealings of God with his creatures, 
if we find a difficulty in imagining what is the exact character that 
God most approves, we may be reassured, strengthened, fixed, by 
hearing or reading of Jesus Christ. The Mahometan rightly objects 
to the introduction of the paternal and filial relations into the idea 
of God, when they are interpreted in the gross and literal sense. But 
in the moral spiritual sense it is true that the kindness, tenderness, 
and wisdom we find in Jesus Christ is the reflection of the same 
kindness, tenderness, and wisdom that we recognise in the gover- 

2 Renan’s Hibbert Lectures for 1880, p. 202. 
3 Dr. Newman, Apologia, p. 241. 
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nance of the universe. His life is the Word, the speech that comes 
to us out of that eternal silence which surrounds the Unseen 
Divinity. He is the Second Conscience, the external Conscience, 
reflecting, as it were, and steadying the conscience within each of us. 
And wheresoever in human history the same likeness is, or has been, 
in any degree reproduced in human character, there and in that pro- 
portion is the same effect produced. There and in that proportion is 
the Word which speaks through every word of human wisdom, and 
the Light which lightens with its own radiance every human act of 
righteousness and of goodness. In the old Homeric representations 
of Divinity and of Humanity, what most strikes us is that whereas 
the human characters are, in their measure, winning, attractive, 
heroic, the divine characters are capricious, cruel, revengeful, sensual. 
Such an inversion of the true standard is what the revelation of God 
in Christ has rectified. If in Christ the highest human virtues are 
exalted to their highest pitch, this’ is intended to tell us that in the 
Divine nature these same virtues are still to be found, not less exalted. 
If cruelty, caprice, revenge, are out of place in Christ, they are 
equally out of place in God. To believe in the name of Christ, in 
the name of the Son, is to believe that God is above all other qualities 
a Moral Being—a Being not merely of power and wisdom, but a Being 
of tender compassion, of boundless charity, of discriminating tender- 
ness. To believe in the name of Christ is to believe that no other 
approach to God exists except through those same qualities of justice, 
truth, and love which make up the mind of Christ. ‘Ye believe 
in God, believe also in me,’ was His own farewell address. Ye believe 
in the Father, ye believe in Religion generally, believe also in the 
Son, believe also in Christ. For this is the form in which God has 
made Himself most palpably known to the world, in flesh and blood, 
in facts and words, in life and death. This is the claim that Chris- 
tianity and Christendom have upon us, with all their infinite varieties 
of institutions, ordinances, arts, laws, liberties, charities—that they 
spring forth directly or indirectly from the highest earthly mani- 
festation of Our Unseen Eternal Father. 

We take Christianity as it has appeared to Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Goethe, Mill, Renan. We speak of the story of the Gospels, in 
those parts which contain least matter for doubts and difficulties. 
We speak only of ‘the method’ and ‘the secret’ of Jesus as they 
have been presented to us in the most modern works. When we 
read of the Cross of Calvary, the reason why it speaks so directly to 
the hearts of so many is that in those sufferings it expresses what we 
may believe to be the purposes of God in the sufferings of the whole 
human race. When we read of the weakness, the depression, the 
uncertainties of the Agony at Gethsemane, though in one sense 
thrown off to the furthest distance from the Absolute Sovereignty of 
the Almighty, yet in a deeper sense it brings us most nearly to it. 
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‘The origin of Christianity forms the most heroic episode of the 
history of humanity. ... Never was the religious consciousness 
more eminently creative; never did it lay down with more absolute 
authority the law of the future.’ ‘ 

Those few years in which that Life was lived on earth gathered 
up all the historical expressions of religion before and after into 
one supreme focus. The ‘ Word made flesh’ was the union of re- 
ligion and morality together in one, was the declaration that in 
the highest sense the Image of Man was made after the Image of 
God. ‘ Aterna sapientia sese in omnibus rebus, maximé in humana 
mente, omnium maximé in Christo Jesu manifestavit.’* In the gallery 
through which, in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, the student is led to 
understand the origin and meaning of religion, he is taught to see in 
the child which looks upwards the reverence for that which is above 
us—that is, the worship of the Father. ‘This religion we denominate 
the Ethnic; it is the religion of the nations, and the first happy 
deliverance from a degrading fear.’ He is taught to see in the child 
which looks downwards the reverence for that which is beneath us. 
‘This we name the Christian. Whata task it was . . . to recognise 
humility and poverty, mockery and despising, disgrace and wretch- 
edness, suffering—to recognise these things as divine.’ This is the 
value of what we call Historical Religion. This is the eternal, never- 
dying truth of the sacred name of the Son. 

3. But there is yet a third manifestation of God. Natural religion 
may become vague and abstract. Historical religion may become, 
as it often has become, perverted, distorted, exhausted, formalised ; 
its external proofs may become dubious, its inner meaning may be 
almost lost. There have been oftentimes Christians who were not 
like Christ—a Christianity which was not the religion of Christ. 
But there is yet another aspect of the Divine Nature. Besides 
the reverence for that which is above us, and the reverence for that 
which is beneath us, there is also the reverence for that which is 
within us. There is yet (if we may venture to vary Goethe’s parable) 
another form of Religion, and that is Spiritual Religion. As the 
name of the Father represents to us God in Nature, as the name of 
the Son represents to us God in History, so the name of the Holy 
Ghost represents to us God in our own hearts and spirits and con- 
sciences. This is the still, small voice—stillest and smallest, yet 
loudest and strongest of all—which, even more than the wonders of 
nature or the wonders of history, brings us into the nearest harmony 
with Him who is a Spirit—who, when His closest communion with 
man is described, can only be described as the Spirit pleading with, 
and dwelling in, our spirit. When Theodore Parker took up a stone 
to throw at a tortoise in a pond, he felt himself restrained by some- 

4 Renan’s Libbert Lectures for 1880, p. 8. 
5 Spinoza, Ep. xxi., vol. iii. p. 195. 
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thing within him. He went home and asked his mother what that 
something was. She told him that this something was what was 
commonly called conscience, but she preferred to call it the voice of 
God within him. This, he said, was the turning-point in his life, and 
this was his mode of accepting the truth of the Divinity of the Eternal 
Spirit that speaks to our spirits. 'When Arnold entered with all the 
ardour of a great and generous nature into the beauty of the natural 
world, he added: ‘If we feel thrilling through us the sense of this 
natural beauty, what ought to be our sense of moral beauty,—of 
humbleness, and truth, and self-devotion, and love? Much more 
beautiful, because more truly made after God’s image, are the forms 
and colours of kind and wise and holy thoughts and words and actions 
—more truly beautiful is one hour of an aged peasant’s patient cheer- 
fulness and faith than the most glorious scene which this earth can 
show. For this moral beauty is actually, so to speak, God Himself, 
and not merely His work. His living and conscious servants are 
—it is permitted us to say so—the temples of which the light is God 
Himeelf.’ 

What is here said of the greatness of the revelation of God in the 
moral and spiritual sphere over His revelation in the physical world, 
is equally true of its greatness over His revelation in any outward 
form or fact, or ordinance or word. To enter fully into the signifi- 
cance of what is sometimes called the Dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit, we must grasp the full conception of what in the Bible is 
meant by that sacred word, used in varying yet homogeneous 
senses, and all equally intended by the Sacred Name of which we 
are speaking. It means the Inspiring Breath,® without which all 
mere forms and facts are dead. It means’ the spirit as opposed to 
the outward letter. It means the freedom of the spirit, which blows 
like the air of heaven where it listeth, and which, wherever it prevails, 
gives liberty.’ It means the power and energy of the spirit, which 
rises above the ° weakness and weariness of the flesh—whieh, in the 
great movements of Providence,"® like a mighty rushing wind, gives 
life and vigour to the human soul and to the human race. To 
believe in a Presence "' within us pleading with our prayers, groaning 
with our groans, aspiring with our aspirations—to believe in the 
Divine supremacy of conscience—to believe that the spirit is above 
the letter—to believe that the substance is above the form "—to 
believe that the meaning is more important than the words—to 
believe that truth is greater than authority or fashion or imagination,” 
and will at last prevail—to believe that goodness and justice and love 
are the bonds of perfectness,'* without which whosoever liveth is counted 


® Luke iv. 18; John i. 33, 7 2 Cor. iii. 6. 8 John iii. 8; 2 Cor. iii. 28. 
® Matt. xxvi. 41. 10 Acts ii. 4, 17. 
Rom, viii. 16, 26 ; Eph. ii. 18. #2 John iv. 24. 


§ Gal. v. 22; Eph. v. 9. ™ Jobn xiv. 17, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 13. 
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dead though he live, and which bind together those who are divided 
in all other things whatsoever —this, according to the Biblical use of 
the word, is involved in the expression: ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost.’ 

II. Such is the significance of these three Sacred Names as we con- 
sider them apart. Let us now consider what is to be learned from 
their being thus made the summary of Religion. 

1. First it may be observed that there is this in common between 
the Biblical and the scholastic representations of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. They express to us the comprehensiveness and diversity of the 
Divine Essence. We might perhaps have thought that as God is 
One, so there could be only one mode of conceiving Him, one mode 
of approaching Him. But the Bible, when taken from first to last 
and in all its parts, tells us, that there is yet a greater, wider view. 
The nature“of God is vaster and more complex than can be embraced 
in any single formula. As in His dealings with men generally it 
has been truly said that 

God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world, 

so out of these many ways and many names we learn from the Bible 
that there are especially these three great revelations, these three ways 
in which He can be approached. None of them is to be set aside. It 
is true that the threefold name of which we are speaking is never in 
the Bible brought forward in the form of an unintelligible mystery. 
It is certain that the only place'’ where it is put before us as an 
arithmetical enigma is now known to be spurious. Yet it is still true 
that the doctrine of the Trinity, whether in its biblical or its meta- 
physical form, is a wholesome rebuke to that readiness to dispose of 
the whole question of the Divine nature, as if God were a man, a 
person like ourselves. The hymn of Reginald Heber, which is one of 
the few hymns in which the feeling of the poet and the scholar is 
interwoven with the strains of simple devotion— 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty— 


refuses to lend itself to any anthropomorphic speculations, and takes 
refuge in abstractions as much withdrawn from the ordinary figures 
of human speech and metaphor, as if it had been composed by Kant 
or Hegel. To acknowledge this triple form of revelation, to acknow- 
ledge this complex aspect of the Deity, as it runs through the multi- 
form expressions of the Bible—saves, as it were, the awe, the 
reverence due to the Almighty Ruler of the universe, tends to 
preserve the balance of truth from any partial or polemical bias, 
presents to us not a meagre, fragmentary view of only one part of the 
Divine Mind, but a wide, catholic summary of the wholes so far as 
nature, history, and experience permit. If we cease to fhink of the 
Universal Father, we become narrow and exclusive. Af we cease to 


1 1 John vy. 7. 
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think of the Founder of Christianity and of the greatness of Christen- 
dom, we lose our hold on the great historic events which have swayed 
the hopes and affections of man in the highest moments of human 
progress. If we cease to think of the Spirit, we lose the inmost 
meaning of Creed and Prayer, of Church and Bible. In that apologue 
of Goethe before quoted, when the inquiring student asks his guides 
who have shown him the three forms of reverence, ‘To which of these 
religions do you adhere?’ ‘ Toall the three,’ they reply, ¢ for in their 
union they produce the true religion, which has been adopted, though 
unconsciously, by a great part of the world.’ ‘ How then, and where ?’ 
exclaimed the inquirer. ‘In the Creed, replied they. ‘ For the first 
article is ethnic, and belongs to all nations. The second, Christian, 
belongs to those struggling with affliction, glorified in affliction. The 
third teaches us an inspired communion of saints. And should not the 
three Divine Persons justly be considered as in the highest sense 
One?’ 

2. And yet on the other hand, when we pursue each of these sacred 
words into its own recesses, we may be thankful that we are thus 
allowed at times to look upon each as though each for the moment 
were the whole and entire name of which we are in search. There are 


in the sanctuaries of the old churches of the East on Mount Athos + 


sacred pictures intended to represent the doctrine of the Trinity, in 
which, as the spectator stands at one side, he sees only the figure of Our 
Saviour on the cross, as he stands on the other side he sees only the 
Heavenly Dove, as he stands in the front he sees only the Ancient of 
Days, the Eternal Father. So it is with the representations of this 
truth in the Bible, and, we may add, in the experiences of religious 
life. Sometimes, as in the Old Testament, especially in the Psalms, 
we are alone with God, we trust in Him, we are His and He is ours. 
The feeling that He is our Father, and that we are His children, is all- 
sufficing. We need not be afraid soto think of Him. Whatever 
other disclosures He has made of Himself are but the filling up of 
this vast outline. Whatever other belief we have or have not, cling 
to this. By this has lived many a devout soul in Jewish and in 
Pagan times whom He assuredly will not reject. By this faith lived 
many in Jewish times, and obtained a good report, even when they 
had not received the promise. By this faith have lived many a devout 
sage and hero of the ancient world. So long as this great Ideal 
remains before us, the material world has not absorbed our whole 
being, has not obscured the whole horizon. 

Sometimes, again, as in the Gospels or in particular moments of 
life, we see no revelation of God except in the world of history. 
There are those to whom science is dumb, to whom nature is dark, 
but who find in the life of Jesus Christ all that they need. He is to 
them the all in all, the True, the Holy, the express image of the Highest. 
We need not fear to trust to Him. The danger hitherto has been 
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not that we can venerate Him too much, or that we can think of 
Him too much. The error of Christendom has far more usually been 
that it has not thought of Him half enough—that it has put aside 
the mind of Christ, and taken in place thereof the mind of Augustine, 
Aquinas, Calvin, great in their way,—but not the mind of Him of 
whom we read in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Or if we should 
combine with the thought of Him the thought of others foremost 
in the religious history of mankind, we have His own command 
to do so, so far as they are the likenesses of Himself, or so far as they 
convey to us any truth from the unseen world, or any lofty concep- 
tion of human character. With the early Christian writers, we may 
believe that the Word, the Wisdom of God which appeared in its. 
perfection in Jesus of Nazareth, had appeared in a measure in the 
examples of virtue and wisdom which had been seen before His 
coming. On the same principle we may apply this to those who have 
appeared since. He has Himself told us that in His true followers 
He is with mankind to the end of the world. In the holy life, in the 
courageous act, in the just law, is the Real Presence of Christ. 
Where these are, in proportion as they recall to us His divine excel- 
lence, there, far more than in any consecrated form or symbol, is the 
true worship due from a Christian to his Master. 

Sometimes, again, as in the Epistles, or in our own solitary com- 
muning with ourselves, all outward manifestations of the Father and 
of the Son, of outward nature and of Christian communion, seem to: 
be withdrawn, and the eye of our mind is fixed on the Spirit alone. 
Our light then seems to come not from without but from within, not 
from external evidence but from inward conviction. That itself 
is a divine revelation. For the Spirit is as truly a manifestation of 
God as is the Son or the Father. The teaching of our own heart and 
conscience is enough. If we follow the promptings of truth and 
purity, of justice and humility, sooner or later we shall come back to 
the same Original Source. The witness of the Spirit of all goodness 
is the same as the witness of the life of Jesus, the same as the witness 
of the works of God our Creator. 

3. And this distinction, which applies to particular wants of the 
life of each man, may be especially traced in the successive stages of 
the spiritual growth of individuals and of the human race itself. There 
is a beautiful poem of a German poet'* of this century of whom it has 
been said that he represents the chief current and tendency of 
modern thought, in which he describes his wanderings in the Hartz 
Mountains, and as he rests in the house of a mountain peasant, a 
little child, the daughter of the house, sits at his feet, and looks up 
in his troubled countenance, and asks, ‘ Dost thou believe in the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost?’ He makes answer in words 
which must be read in the original to see their full force. He says: 


6 Heine. 
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‘When I sate as a boy on my mother’s knees, and learned from her 
to pray, I believed on God the Father, who reigns aloft so great 
and good, who created the beautiful earth and the beautiful men and 
women that are upon it, who to sun and moon and stars foretold 
their appointed course. And when I grew a little older and bigger, 
then I understood more and more, then I took in new truth with my 
reason and my understanding, and I believed on the Son—the well- 
beloved Son, who in his love revealed to us what love is, and who for 
his own reward, as always happens, was crucified by the senseless world. 
And now that I am grown up, and that I have read many books and 
travelled in many lands, my heart swells, and with all my heart I 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of God. He it is who works 
the greatest of miracles, and greater miracles yet shall He work than 
we have yet seen. He it is who breaks down all the strongholds of 
oppression and sets the bondmen free. He it is who heals old death- 
wounds and throws into the old law new life. Through Him it is 
that all men become a race of nobles, equal in the sight of God. 
Through Him are dispersed the black clouds and dark cobwebs 
that bewilder our hearts and brains.’ 


A thousand knights in armour clad 
Hath the Holy Ghost ordained, 
All His work and will to do, 
By His living force sustained. 
Bright their swords, their banners bright ; 
Who would not be ranked a knight, 
Foremost in that sacred host ? 
Oh, whate’er our race or creed, 
May we be such knights indeed, 
Soldiers of the Holy Ghost. 

III. The name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost will 
never cease to be the chief expression of Christian belief, and it 
has been endeavoured to show what is the true meaning of them. 
It may be that the Biblical words in some respects fall short of 
this high signification. But it is believed that on the whole they 
contain or suggest thoughts of this kind, and that in this develop- 
ment of their meaning, more than in the scholastic systems built 
upon them, lies their true vitality. 

Apparet domus intus, et atria longa patescunt. 


But even when the true Biblical meaning of them has been 
recovered, there still remains the universal and the deeper truth 
within. In Christianity nothing is of real concern except that 
which makes us wiser and better; everything which does make us 
wiser and better is the very thing which Christianity intends. 
Therefore even in these three most sacred words there is yet, besides 
all the other meanings which we have found in them, the deepest and 
most sacred meaning of all—that which corresponds to them in the 
life of man. Many a one has repeated this Sacred Name, and yet 
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never fulfilled in himself the truth which it conveys. Some have 
been unable to repeat it, and yet have grasped the substance which 
alone gives toit spiritual value. What John Bunyan said on his death- 
bed concerning prayer is equally true of all religious forms: ‘ Let 
thy heart be without words rather than thy words without heart. 
Wherever we are taught to know and understand the real nature 
of the world in which our lot is cast, there is a testimony, however 
humble, to the name of the Father; wherever we are taught to 
know and admire the highest and best of human excellence, there 
is a testimony to the name of the Son; wherever there is implanted 
in us a presence of freedom, purity, and love, there is a testimony to 


the name of the Holy Ghost. 
A. P. Sraney. 
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So far to the north-west of Europe lies this great island as to bea 
connecting link between the eastern and western continents, and it is 
said that on a clear day the Snefells-Jékull in Iceland and Greenland’s 
icy mountains may be seen simultaneously from the deck of a ship. 
Iceland is, however, a portion of Europe rather than of America; its 
fauna and flora are European, and its inhabitants are of the pure 
Scandinavian stock. Politically, as well as ethnologically, Iceland is 
an integral part of what we are accustomed to call ‘ Scandinavia,’ a 
group of kindred countries, usually included by their own inhabitants 
in the comprehensive title of Norden, ‘the North.’ The countries so 
designated are Denmark, with its dependency Iceland, and the 
* United Kingdoms’ (De Forenede Riger), Sweden and Norway. 

These northern countries have their own political and religious 
history, separating them distinctly from the rest of Europe proper on 
one side, and from the semi-Asiatic empire of Russia on the other. 
The Northmen have visited, as invaders and conquerors, all the 
principal European countries, but they have never bowed their own 
necks to any foreign yoke, and they have vindicated their indepen- 
dence with equal success against Pope and Kaiser. 

The Roman legions never invaded Scandinavia, and even to those 
Teutonic princes who claimed the inheritance of the Western Cesars, 
the river Eyder was always ‘Finis Romani Imperii.’ The civil law, 
which was the best legacy left by Rome to her emancipated provinces, 
and which is still the basis of the legal system established throughout 
Western Europe, even in ‘ Caledonia invicta Romanis,’ never pre- 
vailed in the far North. The Christian religion, which spread so 
rapidly over the Roman Empire, and so slowly beyond its limits, was 
long in conquering the stubborn worshippers of Odin ; and even as 
late as A.D. 1000 the Scandinavians might still be called ‘the 
Heathen of the Northern Sea.’ 

Thus the feudal system and the ordinance of chivalry, both of 
which prevailed for so many centuries throughout Christendom, and 
so profoundly modified all political and social institutions in other 
Christian countries, hardly obtained any hold over Scandinavia. In 
particular, the feudal land tenures characteristic of Scotland never 
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took root on the opposite side of the North Sea, nor in any Scandi- 
navian dependency, such as Orkney and Shetland, where the com- 
plicated Scotch system of conveyancing has not yet been able to 
supersede (in spite of frequent encroachments) the simple allodial 
tenure of the free-born Northmen. To these important peculiarities 
of early northern history may be attributed the distinctive character 
of ancient Scandinavian traditions, customs, and literature, our 
knowledge of which has been mainly derived from Icelandic sources. 

Ten centuries have now elapsed since certain freedom-loving 
Norwegians, seeking a country where they might live in safety, far 
away from ‘kings, jarls, and other evil-doers,’ settled upon the 
recently discovered shores of Iceland. The free republic which they 
there established in the ninth century of the Christian era, resembled 
marvellously in its original constitution the communities flourishing 
in the south of Europe more than a thousand years earlier. Those 
who wish to understand the primitive social condition of the Aryan 
settlers in Europe may study authentic accounts of a comparatively 
modern Aryan migration in the North, and will find in the proceedings 
of Fl6ki or Ingélfr a singular resemblance to those of Odysseus or 
fineas. Mr. J. A. Hjaltalin thus describes the first settlement of 


Iceland :— 


When a chief had taken possession of an extensive tract of land, he allotted 
portions of it to his friends and retainers and even to his slaves; for it was a thing 
of frequent occurrence that slaves, when they distinguished themselves in any way, 
obtained their liberty and a farm from their master. The chief also built a temple 
at his residence, placing under its foundations earth from the temple in his old 
home. He was himself the priest of the temple, and had to keep it in repair, to 
perform the sacred rites and to bear the expense of the sacrificial feasts. His 
retainers, or those who had fixed their abodes within the boundaries of his settle- 
ment, were to pay a tax to the temple. They also had to attend their chief, and 
assist him in his quarrels with other chiefs. In return he had to adjust their quar- 
rels, and protect them against other chiefs and their retainers. Thus a kind of 
patriarchal government was at once instituted, each chief being entirely independent 
of all other chiefs. 


The first meeting of the Alping (Althing), or General Legislative 
Assembly for all Iceland, took place a.p. 929. The whole island was 
divided into thirteen districts under thirty-nine chiefs or ‘ temple 
priests,’ each of whom had a seat in the Althing, and the right of 
taking with him two retainers; the total number of members was 
144, and the Assembly exercised legislative and judicial powers over 
all Iceland. An aristocratic commonwealth of precisely the same 
character existed in Attica before the days of Solon :— 


Toute autorité fut aux mains des Eupatrides; ils étaient seuls prétres et seuls 
archontes. Seuls ils rendeient la justice et connaissaient les lois, qui n’étaient pas 
écrites et dont ils se transmettaient de pére en fils les formules sacrées. Ces 
familles gardaient autant qu’il leur était possible les anciennes formes du régime 
patriarcal. Elles ne vivaient pas réunies dans la ville. Elles continuaient & vivre 
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dans les divers cantons de ]’Attique, chacune sur son vaste domaine, entourée de 
ses nombreux serviteurs, gouvernée par son chef eupatride et pratiquant dans une 
indépendance absolue son culte héréditaire. La cité athénienne ne fut pendant 
quatre siécles que la confédération de ces puissants chefs de famille, qui s'assem- 
blaient 4 certains jours pour la célébration du culte central ou pour la poursuite des 
intéréts communs. 

A Rome aussi chacune des familles patriciennes vivait sur son domaine, entourée 
de ses clients. On venait a la ville pour les fétes de culte public, ou pour les 
assemblées. Pendant les années qui suivirent l’expulsion des rois, le pouvoir de 
l'aristocratie fut absolu. Nul autre que le patricien ne pouvait remplir les fonc- 
tions sacerdotales dans la cité; les seuls patriciens rendaient la justice et connais- 
saient les formules de la loi. 


In these words M. Fustel de Coulanges, quoting from the 
best classical authorities, describes a state of society existing long 
before the Christian era. Mr. Hjaltalin is speaking of a period at 
least fifteen centuries later; the locality is changed, but the social 
and political condition described is the same. For example, in the 
Saga of Gisli the Soursop, translated by Sir George W. Dasent, we 
have a life-like picture of Icelandic society during the tenth century, 
a picture drawn by the hand of one who flourished only three genera- 
tions later. In almost every detail appear indications of manners 
and customs existing among the heathen settlers in Iceland, identical 
with those prevailing in Southern Europe at the dawn of authentic 
history. The casual mention (without any expression of censure) of 
Hallsteinsness, as ‘the farm where Hallstein offered up his son, that 
a tree of sixty feet might be thrown up by the sea,’ recalls not merely 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia, but also the laws of early Rome, which 
gave the son’s life absolutely into the hands of his father. When 
Thorgrim the priest is slain, ‘ Bork sets up his abode with Thordisa, 
and takes his brother’s widow to wife, with his brother’s goods ;’ 
here the author considers it necessary to add: ‘that was the rule in 
those days—wives were heritage like other things.’ Bork also 
assumed the priestly functions of Thorgrim, until he was superseded 
and turned out by Snorro, Thorgrim’s posthumous son and true heir. 
Iceland was at that time ruled by an hereditary aristocracy or 
oligarchy of priestly chiefs, who wielded their authority mainly 
through the action of the District Things or assemblies, where they 
were all powerful, the Althing being indeed established, but not 
having as yet made good its jurisdiction over the whole island. 
Hellenic society, as it is described in the Odyssey, was ruled in a 
similar fashion about 2,000 years earlier, and a Baoideds in Ithaka 
1000 B.c. must have been very like a priest in Iceland a.p 1000. 

During that long interval the Roman Empire arose, flourished, 
and declined, completely changing the face of European society by 
means of the civil law and the Christian religion ; but ‘ where Rome’s 
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eagles never flew,’ a primitive Aryan community maintained itself 
unmodified almost down to modern times. 

The Icelandic Republic, which endured down to the middle of 
the thirteenth century, was a purely aristocratic commonwealth, and 
the Althing was an assembly constituted on the same principles as 
the original Comitia Curiata, in which the Patricians were supreme, 
and into which the client was admitted only as the follower of his 
patron. The Icelandic chiefs had not expelled a king, but had re- 
moved themselves out of his reach, and they established in their 
western island the same institutions which Harald Haarfager had 
overthrown in Norway. Their ideas of liberty, like those of other 
ancient and medieval republicans, were thoroughly aristocratic, and 
their love of power was as strong as their hatred of subjection. The 
period immediately preceding the settlement of Iceland was through- 
out Europe one of political consolidation. Charlemagne united under 
his sceptre a large portion of the Western Roman Empire, England 
under Egbert became a single monarchy, and the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms were established. But the young colony was founded under 
peculiar auspices, and flourished for centuries amid the frost and fire 
of Ultima Thule, a republic of the early classical type, free from all 
taint of medieval feudalism or of modern democracy. The absence 
of towns in Iceland prevented the growth of a plebs, and the rural 
population was composed of freemen and thralls, or patricians and 
clients, for the Northern thrall resembled in social position rather the 
client of early Roman history than the slave of later times. The 
social equality characteristic of Iceland at the present day did not 
prevail during the palmy days of the Republic, which was in fact a 
confederation of chiefs, with no capital city or permanent central 
authority. 

Notwithstanding constant feuds and contests between rival chiefs, 
the country flourished under this government, or rather in the ab- 
sence of all regular government, as it has never done since, and the 
most turbulent period of Icelandic history was also a period of the 
greatest literary activity, while the rest of Europe was plunged in in- 
tellectual torpor. But in Iceland, as elsewhere, foreign domination 
proved fatal to intellectual life, and with the loss of political inde- 
pendence was lost also literary pre-eminence. The Icelanders, seek- 
ing for political repose, surrendered themselves into the hands of the 
Norwegian kings, a.D. 1264, and soon discovered that in politics 
repose is death, and that mental vitality withers among a people 
ceasing to exercise any control over public affairs. When the free 
Icelanders became Norwegian subjects they did not lose their love of 
letters, but they lost all power of original thought and composition, 
and sank from authors into mere transcribers. When Norway was 
united to Denmark, a.p. 1380, Iceland was transferred to the Danish 
rule, under which it has since remained. The recent history of Ice- 
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land—a poor, outlying province of a distant metropolis—has been 
gloomy enough : misgovernment has combined with famine, pestilence, 
and volcanic eruptions to depress the condition of the inhabitants, 
who have distinctly retrograded in material prosperity since the days 
of Snorri Sturluson. A few Danish merchants enjoyed a complete 
monopoly of the Icelandic trade down to a recent date, when the 
legal bonds, which prevented the Icelanders from trading with the 
world at large, were relaxed. Governed entirely by Danes (whom 
they have always regarded as foreigners), compelled to deal with 
Danes only in all commercial affairs, it is not surprising that the 
natives of Iceland should gradually have lost much of the energy and 
self-reliance which characterised their free forefathers. Six centuries 
of subjection have succeeded four centuries of independence, and now 
a third era is commencing in the history of Iceland, which is hence- 
forth to experience the benefits of local self-government, and is in 
fact to enjoy a modified form of ‘Home Rule.’ 

In 1874 the King of Denmark celebrated by a personal visit to Ice- 
land the thousandth anniversary of its colonisation, and he also signed 
a@ new constitution whereby the Icelanders acquire legislative inde- 
pendence, and a certain amount of administrative control over their 
own affairs ; being unrepresented in the Danish Rigsdag, they are not 
required to contribute to the general expenditure of the kingdom, 
nor have they any direct voice in the genera] State administration. 
The King has, however, retained a large share of power in his own 
hands, and the Icelanders can hardly be said to have a Parliamentary 
government or responsible Ministers. The King appoints a Governor, 
to whom the chief executive functions are entrusted, and who is 
responsible, not to the Althing, but to the Ministerial Department of 
Justice in Copenhagen. The Althing, or Legislative Assembly, meets 
each alternate year, and consists of six members nominated by the 
King, with thirty elected by the people, and is divided into two 
Houses. The Upper House contains the six nominated members and 
six chosen from among themselves by the thirty elected deputies ; 
the remaining twenty-four compose the Lower House. As regards 
judicial matters, there lies a right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Denmark from Icelandic tribunals in all criminal cases, and in civil 
cases when the matter in dispute is above a certain pecuniary value. 
Altogether the new constitution of Iceland is analogous to those of 
the Channel Islands, or the Isle of Man, and there is reason to hope 
that it may work as smoothly and favourably as in the case of those 
prosperous and loyal communities. It is, however, at present a griev- 
ance that the Secretary of State, on whose advice the King acts in 
vetoing or assenting to bills passed by the Althing, is responsible in 
Icelandic matters to the King only, although, as being also Danish 
Minister of Justice, he is liable to be turned out of office by a vote of 


the Rigsdag. 
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Primary education is diffused over Iceland to 2 degree which is 
quite marvellous, considering the sparseness of the population, the 
extent of the country, and the enormous difficulties of intercommu- 
nication. Time for teaching is afforded by the long dark winters, 
when out-of-door work is impossible, and teachers for children are 
abundant, where all in childhood have been instructed. Even in the 
most remote habitations a certain knowledge of the humane arts has 
produced softness of manners, and rosy-faced, flaxen-haired urchins 
will walk up to a stranger and shake hands with a friendly ‘ God Dag!’ 
In Reykjavik, and among the clergy in general, are to be found men 
of high literary culture, scholars who would do credit to any seat of 
learning in Europe. It is to be regretted, however, that Icelandic 
students should devote their attention so exclusively to languages and 
literature, neglecting science and mathematics. Scholars and lin- 
guists abound, but architects and engineers are rare in Iceland, and 
educational reform is necessary even in this educated community. 
The achievements of their ancestors have been a damaging inherit- 
ance for the modern Icelanders, who are too conservative, and fail to 
realise the progress that human knowledge has made in recent times. 
In order to reap the full benefit of their new constitution the Ice- 
landers must be prepared to inaugurate many practical reforms. 


They must be left free, unfettered, and unchecked by the State to which they be- 
long (Denmark) to follow out the course which they think most beneficial to them- 
selves. They must be made to feel the responsibility of the management of-their own 
affairs, that the making or marring of their fortune is in their own hands. On 
their part the Icelanders must throw off the sluggishness and indolence of former 
years. They must not any longer be absorbed in the contemplation of the past. 
They must learn to become self-reliant, to make it clear to themselves that they cannot 
expect anything from others, and if they wish to thrive, they must do so with their 
own means.” 


If the Icelanders are able to carry out their ‘Home Rule’ experi- 
ment under the conditions for which their countryman thus stipulates, 
it can hardly fail to prove a success, and to strengthen the hands of 
all who advocate decentralisation and local self-government. Under 
similar conditions British Colonies have risen, from the smallest be- 
ginnings, to be populous and wealthy States within the lifetime of one 
generation, while Ireland still suffers from the effects of the opposite 
course of policy. 

Icelanders learn to speak the English language with an excellent 
pronunciation, due partly to the fact that they possess in their own 
vernacular the double sound of th, which is so great a stumbling 
block in English pronunciation to most Europeans. The Icelandic 
possesses two special letters: -p, identical with the Greek 6, and %, 
equivalent to 5; the first letter - (or theta) is pronounced like th in 


2 The Thousandth Anniversary of the Norwegian Settlement in Tecland, by Jén A. 
Hjaltalin. The first English Pamphlet printed in Iceland. 
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‘thing,’ the second % (or delta), like th in ‘thou.’ These letters have 
been adopted in addition to the ordinary Roman alphabet, used in 
Iceland only since the introduction of Christianity, prior to which 
epoch there was no Icelandic literature, and the runes were the only 
known literary symbols. As a genuine living dialect, spoken, written, 
and even printed in newspapers at the present day, Icelandic may 
claim to be the oldest in Europe; for even Romaic, strongly as it 
resembles classical Greek, has dropped many cases and tenses, follow- 
ing the general tendency of modern languages. Thus Danish and 
Swedish are modernised and simplified dialects, while Icelandic still 
retains the archaic forms of the ancient Scandinavian tongue, once in 
use throughout Northern Europe. Icelandic literature, written in 
the popular idiom, was always much studied by the people, and has 
thus been the principal means of preserving almost unchanged this 
ancient language, an isolated survivor from a bygone historical 
period. 

Iceland is a country of snow and glaciers, without trees and without 
coal, where the peat is bad in quality and can be dried only with great 
difficulty, and where fuel is so scarce that human beings and animals 
have no better resource against the cold than to huddle together in ill- 
ventilated, semi-subterranean dwellings. In such a country it is only 
natural that the existence of lignite in various situations among the 
basaltic rocks, which compose a very large portion of the island, 
should have been a fact full of interest, and even of hope, for: the half- 
frozen inhabitants. Lignite, under the poetical name of ‘ Surtur- 
brandr’ (Demon-coal), has long been known to the Icelanders, and it 
was at one time hoped that places might be discovered by experts 
where it would be sufficiently abundant, and sufficiently accessible, to 
become an article of commercial value in a land producing so little 
that is commercially valuable. These hopes have, however, been 
doomed to disappointment, and Surturbrandr is now interesting only 
from a geological point of view. It is found in small quantities, it is 
imperfectly combustible, and even where exposed on the face of cliffs, 
it is inaccessible for practical purposes. The astonishing fact is that 
it should exist at all. There are no trees growing now in Iceland 
except dwarf birches and willows ; but here are the almost uninjured 
remains of great forest trees under mountains of superincumbent rock, 
which must have spread over them in a molten condition, when they 
were embedded in mud beneath the sea-surface. 

Within an easy day’s ride of I[safjérdr, the principal port and 
trading village of North-western Iceland, layers of this lignite are 
found ; and having a day to spare while the ‘ Diana,’ Danish mail 
steamer, lay in the perfectly land-locked harbour, Captain Wandel 
and I resolved to make an expedition in search of Surturbrandr. The 
little town of IsafjérSr, like other trading places in this part of Ice- 
land, lies on a stony spit of land, doubtless the moraine of a huge 
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glacier, which once occupied the site of the existing fjord. This 
‘Eyri,’ or spit of land, runs out from the western shore of the fjord, 
and almost reaches the opposite bank, leaving only a narrow, deep 
channel close to the precipitous cliffs of basaltic trap, rising on every 
side to a height of 2,000 feet, so close in fact that it seems as if the 
avalanches of stones, which frequently descend from the rocky terraces, 
might fall on the decks of a passing vessel, or even on the houses of 
Isafjérdr. 

These houses are built entirely of wood, unlike the ordinary farm- 
houses or ‘ Bers’ of Iceland, are brightly painted, and with the red 
and white Dannebrog, the flag of Denmark, fluttering everywhere in 
honour of the ‘ Diana,’ the little town presented quite a gay appear- 
ance, as we galloped through the stacks of dried fish, piled high on 
every side. Our guide was the local pilot, a lively veteran of seventy- 
two, and we had three capital ponies, sure-footed, good-tempered, 
and willing. The guide’s pony was rather too willing, for in his case 
the brisk canter, with which we started, soon developed into a gallop, 
and he tore past us at full speed. There is but little ground in Ice- 
land suitable for racing purposes, and very soon horse and man rolled 
over in a soft green bog, into which our guide, unable to restrain his 
gallant little charger, found it necessary to direct his career. This 
was a bad start, but the fall had a sobering effect upon both, and when 
extricated they gradually restored our shaken confidence by their 
successful pilotage amid bogs, torrents, and snow-drifts. 

The main difficulty in Icelandic travelling is to find ground firm 
enough to bear a horse and his rider, and the safest track is often 
along the sea-beach, where that is available, or even in the bed of a 
stream. Water is everywhere, and the traveller constantly crosses 
fords, either in the river whose course he is following, or through 
torrents rushing down from the fjeld on either side. The pass over 
which we had to ride is about 1,500 feet high, and in the month of 
June the ‘ divide’ was still blocked with snow. This snow was hard 
enough to bear a man or a pony, but in many places it would give 
way beneath them, when both on the same set of feet, and in conse- 
quence the captain and I did a good deal of walking. The old 
guide, however, stuck to his steed, except when obliged to cross a 
torrent on a precarious bridge of snow, and they managed to 
flounder triumphantly through all difficulties. An Icelander in 
riding uses neither whip nor spur, but works his arms and legs pur- 
petually like the sails of a windmill, and can thus keep his pony 
moving at a pace which leaves the foreigner far in the rear. 

On the quiet waters of the fjord the eider-ducks were taking their 
newly hatched broods for a first swim, and as we scrambled up the 
fjeld, the cock ptarmigan fluttered and croaked over our heads, accord- 
ing to his habit when the hen is sitting upon eggs. The region 
of forests, represented by dwarf birches and whortleberries, is soon 
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left behind, and near the summit of the pass there is hardly any vege- 
tation of a higher order than Icelandic moss, while the bare rocks are 
profusely marked with striations from glaciers that have long since 
disappeared. 

Descending towards the head of a small salt-water loch or firth, 
the Sigandafjérdr, we came upon a little herd of piebald and cream- 
coloured ponies, and soon afterwards reached the solitary farm of this 
remote and desolate region. 

Frowning black precipices enclose the little land-locked bay, and 

the scanty pastures upon its shores, so as apparently to cut off all 
communication with the outer world ; and in winter, when snow lies 
deep on the fjeld, and ice blocks up the fjord, the inhabitants of this 
lonely glen are indeed thrown very much upon their own resources, 
Even in summer a visitor is a very rare bird indeed, and the sight of 
a Danish gentleman is as strange to these simple folk as that of an 
Englishman, so that our arrival excited intense interest. . A ‘ Dreng’ 
(boy) was told off to show us the spot where the Surturbrandr has 
been exposed by the action of a mountain torrent, about 400 feet 
-above the sea. The lignite is in thin layers, mixed with slaty rock; 
at is partly carbonised, partly in the condition of ordinary wood, with 
the bark still adhering, but infiltrated with a certain amount of 
anineral matter; over it lie enormous masses of basaltic rock. 

Returning to the farm we ate our luncheon, sharing it with the 
admiring crowd of youngsters—Gisli, Hjalmar, Thora, Gudrun, &c.— 
who surrounded us. Like the modern Greeks, the Icelanders delight 
in naming their children after men and women whose names are 
associated with the heroic period of their country’s history. It was 
quite touching to witness the delight of these children at seeing certain 
pictures of the Illustrated London News, in which our food had been 
packed. We gave them both the papers and their contents ; but, al- 
though hard-boiled eggs and ham sandwiches must have been rare 

~dainties to them, the elder children evidently thought far more of 

wthe pictures, and pounced upon these with the eager love of know- 
fedge conspicuous in Icelanders, who are full of admiration at the 
sight of things new and strange—a characteristic of intelligent races 
all the world over. We could only regret that so much capacity for 
intellectual enjoyment should be wasted in this wilderness, and that 
we had nothing better to give them in the way of literature than 
fragments of a foreign newspaper. 

All the able-bodied men were absent from home, engaged either 
in fishing or looking after sheep; but their wives did the honours of 
the place, and supplied us with hot coffee. On their invitation we 
inspected the interior of their dwelling, which externally looks like a 
mere heap of stones and turf, with a chimney and one or two panes 
of glass. On the ground floor are the ‘Eld-his’ (¢fire-house’ or 
kitchen), and store rooms, all very dark and dirty. The family resi- 
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dence is in the ‘ Badstofa’ (‘bath-room,’ a sad misnomer at the 
present day), which is reached by means of a ladder, and is dimly 
lighted, but not ventilated, by a small window hermetically closed. 
Here, in a low-roofed, narrow garret, is the abode of the whole clan, 
numbering some five-and-twenty souls of every age and either sex. 
Along the sides of the room are placed the beds, but the obscurity— 
which was increased by the festoons of stockings and other garments 
suspended from the rafters—at first prevented our making out whether 
these were occupied or not. 

Our eyes became accustomed to the lack of light more readily 
than our nostrils to the lack of fresh air, and we gradually discovered 
the inmates of the apartment. 

On one bed sat a blind old woman knitting, with an old man, her 
husband and the patriarch of the family, seated beside her; he re- 
ceived us politely, and entered into conversation in Danish, which is 
a foreign language in Iceland, but is generally understood throughout 
the island. On the opposite bed one of the younger women disclosed 
to our view, with maternal pride, a pretty little sleeping ‘ Pige’ (girl), 
and in a cradle alongside lay another new-born infant. From a par- 
ticularly dark corner proceeded sounds of feeble moaning, and on 
closer inspection we were able to make out that these proceeded from 
a very old woman, evidently as near to the close of her life as the two 
infants were to the commencement of theirs—‘ Last stage of all, that 
ends this sad eventful history.’ Thus within this narrow space the 
seven ages of man were all represented, most of them by the female 
sex only, as there was no male on the premises intermediate in age 
between the schoo]-boy and the ‘slippered pantaloon.’ At the door 
of the only human habitation passed in the course of to-day’s ride be- 
tween Isafjérdr and SiigandafjérSr we saw an old man of eighty 
basking in the sun; and altogether it is clear that crowded, unwhole- 
some dwellings, together with a somewhat free indulgence in stimu- 
lants, and a very severe climate, do not prevent the hardy Icelanders 
from attaining a good old age. The discomfort of living in such a 
hovel amidst damp, darkness, and evil smells can hardly be surpassed, 
and yet our friends at Sigandafjordr must not be regarded as really 
poor. They possess plenty of live stock in the form of ponies and 
sheep, they have always enough to eat, they are warmly clothed, and 
they can even indulge in such exotic luxuries as snuff, coffee, and loaf 
sugar. 

They might easily build better habitations, following the example 
of the Danish merchants and other settlers, whose clean, airy houses, 
adorned with flowers and pictures, present a striking contrast to those 
of their Icelandic neighbours. But the modern Icelander prefers the 
rude architecture of his ancestors; he therefore continues to build 
in a style which enables one to realise at the present day the 
domestic economy of a Sutherland ‘ Pict’s house.’ 

Q 2 
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We parted after a general hand-shaking with old and young; 
kissing is a customary salutation in Iceland, but from this, under alt 
the circumstances, we were not sorry to be excused upon the present 
occasion. It was otherwise at Reykjavik, where a pretty little 
‘Stulka’ (young lady), running out into the street, persuaded me to 
come in and look at specimens of her embroidery in gold and silver 
thread ; of course I bought one, and she shook hands with me cordially 
upon the bargain, but I should have preferred in that case the Ice- 
landic salute. As a matter of fact, however, it is between men that 
this form of greeting is most common, and in sv democratic a country 
it is peculiarly inconvenient. Ihave been greatly amused at witness- 
ing the annoyance of an accomplished and reverend gentleman, just 
returned to his native shores from a trip to Scotland and Denmark, 
when a snuffy old fisherman attempted to kiss him in the street: he 
availed himself of his superior stature, and pretended not to notice 
that his humble friend wished thus to testify his esteem for the 


parson. 
Perbaps in no country is social equality more complete than in 


Iceland ; the priest indeed enjoys a certain rank and distinction, along 
with the title of ‘ Sira,’ but even the governor himself, whose office is 
one of power as well as of dignity, is liable to have his hand grasped 
by farmer or fisherman with the familiar inquiry: ‘ How are you, 


Finsen ?’ 

Nothing peculiar in the way of national costume is now worn in 
Iceland by men, except that they encase their hands in woollen 
mittens with double thumbs, and their feet in moccasins and leggings 
of untanned sheepskin. The women, however, invariably wear a 
smail cap of black cloth with a long silken tassel ornamented in gold 
or silver. This cap is worn jauntily on one side, and is fastened with 
pins to the hair, which is plaited around the head in elaborate loops 
and coils. As the hair is usually fair and abundant, this forms a very 
becoming headdress ; but out of doors it is concealed by a dark shawl 
wrapped round the head and partially veiling the face. The analogies 
between Iceland and Greece are numerous and striking, unlike as the 
two countries at first sight appear, and it is remarkable that the 
Athenian ‘ bourgeoise’ wears a cap almost identical, except in its red 
colour, with that worn by Icelandic women of all classes. 

Travelling is similar in Greece and in Iceland—both countries 
are devoid of roads, and are much intersected with arms of the sea; 
in both locomotion involves long rides among barren mountains, and 
the total absence of inns, except at a few points on the sea-coast, 
makes the traveller dependent upon his own resources, or upon the 
hospitality of the country people. As I happened to visit both Ice- 
land and Greece within the space of a few months, the analogy between 
them was to me peculiarly striking; and in both countries my other- 
wise solitary rides were enlivened by the company of a first-class 
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specimen of the native youth acting as guide and interpreter. Of 
each it may be truly said that he was a good scholar, speaking several 
languages fluently, familiar with the history and literature of his 
eountry, proud of its fame in the past, and zealous for its interests in 
the present and future. 

It would be absurd to compare the ancient fame of Iceland with 
that of Greece—in arts, in arms, and in song, Hellas stands pre-emi- 
nent; but even in the far North gallant deeds and poetic genius have 
made classic ground of almost every habitable spot, and, like the cul- 
tivated Greek, the Icelander lives much in the past, knowing well 
that, whatever benefits the future may have in store for his race, it 
can never again occupy its former conspicuous position upon the 
world’s stage. 

Although patriotic natives have styled Iceland ‘ the best country 
on which the sun shines,’ it must be regarded by impartial strangers 
as one of the worst that has ever been inhabited by civilised human 
beings. Peopled originally by some of the boldest and most energetic 
individuals of a peculiarly bold and energetic race, it ‘shone, a 
northern light, when all was gloom around.’ All the natural disad- 
vantages of their situation were insufficient to quell the spirit of the 
Icelanders, so long as their dependence was on themselves alone, but 
it cannot be denied that their energy has diminished under foreign 
rule. 

The language, laws, and traditions of Iceland are distinct from 
those of Denmark, and it is too remote in situation to be governed 
properly as an integral portion of the Danish kingdom. So remote 
is it, without a telegraph cable, and with infrequent mail steamers, 
that during a summer month, spent there at the time of a European 
crisis, no news reached us from the outside world, and no one in the 
island knew whether there was peace or war in Europe. 

In a country so poor as Iceland the down of the eider-duck is an 
appreciable source of wealth, and the bird has been practically domes- 
ticated. Close to every little Handel-stad, or trading station, if there 
is a convenient island, there is sure to be a colony of eider-ducks, and 
the birds are to be seen by hundreds, swimming and fluttering about 
their island home, or squatted upon its shores in conscious security 
from the foxes, which infest the mainland. 

The eider-ducks are protected all the year round under heavy penal- 
ties, being the only birds enjoying legal protection in Iceland, and 
they prefer the neighbourhood of human habitations for their breeding 
places. From the largest of these ‘ duckeries’ as much as 3001. is 
cleared annually, the down being worth about a sovereign per pound 
on an average ; but we were surprised to hear that its value was a little 
depressed in 1878, owing to the war in Turkey. 

The ducks make their nests among the rough hummocks, charac- 
teristic of all grass-land in Iceland, laying their large, olive-green 
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eggs upon neat little beds of down, ‘so soft and brown.’ They are 
perfectly tame, allowing themselves to be lifted off their eggs and 
replaced, with only a few querulous notes of remonstrance, or they 
will flop slowly and heavily away for a few yards on the approach of 
an intruder, waddling hastily back as soon as he retires. The duck is 
of a mottled grey and brown colour, and is hardly to be distinguished 
at a short distance, when squatted upon her nest; it is she who 
furnishes the precious down. The drake, on the contrary, has a 
showy black and white plumage, and is a remarkably conspictous 
bird ; he is not so tame as his mate, and has an easy time of it, while 
she is attending to her domestic duties. When the nest, however, 
has been repeatedly robbed of the down, and the poor duck finds 
difficulty in replacing it, the drake comes to the rescue, and recog- 
nises his paternal responsibility by furnishing a supply of down from 
his own breast. 

Iceland is a pleasant country in which to spend a month of 
summer, when there is no darkness, and when the longest riding ex- 
peditions may be undertaken without any fear of being benighted. 
The midnight sun may be seen resting on the surface of the Arctic 
Ocean, not hasting to go down, nor up, and diffusing over moun- 
tain and glacier for hours together those tints of purple and gold 
which in lower latitudes last only for a few minutes at sunrise or 
sunset. Such a spectacle is alone well worth a visit to Iceland, 
although ice fogs render it almost as rare as an eruption of the Great 
Geyser, and he may be considered a lucky visitor who sees the midnight 
sun. A day among the floating ice-fields, covering the sea as far as 
the eye can reach, and blocking up the entrance to the northern 
fjords, is a novel experience for a stranger from the South ; and as the 
steamer slowly winds her way along, seeking an open channel between 
the brilliant blue-green edges of the broken ice, an idea may be 
gained as to what an arctic voyage is like. The people of Iceland 
are intelligent, cultivated, and kindly: there are barely 70,000 of 
them scattered over an area equal to two-thirds of England and 
Wales, yet they can boast of many learned men, and several poets 
now living. In this respect no community of equal numbers can 
rival them, and they deserve all praise for their gallant struggle with 
nature, under a hostile sky, and on an ungrateful soil. 

Draining and imported hay might enable the Icelanders to increase 
the number of their permanent live stock to a considerable extent ; 
but it is to the water rather than to the land that they must look 
for increased prosperity. Fish of all sorts, including salmon, are Ice- 
land’s best and most certain crop—a crop which is not fully reaped 
by the inhabitants of the island, partly owing to the want of decked 
vessels adapted for deep-sea fishing, partly because the ‘ truck’ system 
prevails, and the fish cannot be sold on the spot for ready money. 
Fleets of large fishing-boats spend the summer months at work off the 
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coasts of Iceland, but these are chiefly French or English. Norwe- 
gian colours are frequently to be seen in Icelandic harbours, as they 
are in every part of the globe; but the Icelanders themselves have 
ceased to be a sea-faring people, and rarely own anything more sea- 
worthy than an open boat. They have recently been relieved from an 
oppressive commercial monopoly which enriched a handful of Copen- 
hagen merchants at their expense, and they are beginning to enter 
into trade ; their lack of capital is at present a serious impediment, 
but may be got over by the formation of co-operative companies. 
Emigration to British North America has been attempted on a consi- 
derable scale, under the auspices of the Canadian Government; but 
the results have not been altogether encouraging, as might perhaps 
have been expected, when persons altogether unacquainted with agri- 
culture were suddenly transferred to a country where they could only 
thrive by the cultivation of the soil. A population of fishermen and 
shepherds from the coasts of a treeless land is certainly ill prepared to 
fell the forests and till the prairies of the American interior. The 
Icelanders were the first Europeans to set foot in the New World, five 
hundred years before its re-discovery by the great Genoese ; but they 
failed at that time to establish permanent colonies, possibly from the 
same causes which even now tend to disqualify them for being suc- 
cessful American settlers. 

Like other races who are much exposed to inclement seasons ‘ and 
churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, the Icelanders have a certain 
harshness of feature, but there is a very pleasing expression in their 
weather-beaten faces and frank blue eyes. In asparsely peopled country, 
without public-houses of any sort, hospitality is a necessary virtue, 
and the Icelanders are hospitable to all comers, as far as their means 
will permit. But to those who happen to live near much-frequented 
tracks the burden of hospitality would be ruinous were it not customary 
for them to accept a pecuniary present from such guests as are well 
able to afford it. From foreign visitors a present is always expected, 
although it is never demanded, and it is customary on taking leave 
for the guest to hand a few marks to his host with a polite ‘ Ver saa 
god!’ (Be so good, or If you please). ‘ Mange Tak!’ (Many thanks!) 
is the usual reply, with a warm grasp of the hand, but not without 
a careful inspection of the coin. The fare at an Icelandic Ber or farm 
is often frugal enough, but the traveller may count at least upon a 
draught of delicious milk, and need never scruple to ask for it. Un- 
less he is invited to enter, he will drink it as a stirrup cup outside the 
door ; for Icelandic etiquette forbids a stranger to walk into a house 
without an express request. During the months when there is no 
darkness in Iceland, midnight arrivals are of frequent occurrence : 
the numerous dogs, reposing on the grassy roofs of the parsonage or 
farmhouse, soon arouse the inmates by a noisy greeting to the tra- 
vellers, and preparations are made for their reception in the guest- 
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chamber or in the church, if there is one close by. The church is 
utilised for a variety of secular purposes, frequently as a storehouse 
for the parson’s wool, and as regards air and light is usually a prefer- 
able bed-room to the guest-chamber of the establishment; being 
built entirely of wood, without any turf on the roof, it is also much 
drier than ordinary Icelandic habitations. 

On one occasion we arrived, a party of three, at midnight, and 
found no one stirring about the farm except a woman, who was watch- 
ing the cattle in the home-field or ‘Tan.’ Being invited into the 
house, we entered the usual dark passage, sliding and stumbling over 
the slippery and uneven pavement, and knocking our heads against 
the low beams of the roof. The guest-chamber contained only one 
bed, which the good woman at once proceeded to arrange for us all 
three to sleep in, heads and tails, like herrings in a barrel. Two of 
us being tall and one stout, while the bed was both short and narrow, 
it was clear that this arrangement would not be suitable ; but polite- 
ness sealed our mouths, and we solemnly watched her operations, as 
she spread the couch with pillows at both ends, and removed from its 
interior a great variety of household articles, for which it was used as 
a general receptacle. As soon as she had retired our suppressed 
merriment burst forth, and we soon dragged bedding and eiderdown 
quilts off the bed enough to make two lairs in other parts of the room. 
Although we were of various nationalities (a Dane, an American, and 
an Englishman), and had all three travelled much and roughed it in 
many countries, we had never elsewhere witnessed similar bedmaking 
nor seen a bedstead used instead of a wardrobe and cupboard. 

A gun and a fishing-rod may come into real use during a ride in 
Iceland : ptarmigan and golden plover abound on the fells and heaths, 
and furnish a very agreeable addition to the traveller’s fare, even when 
simply cooked in a boiling spring; the same may be said of the lake 
char, which are remarkably fine. A light tent with a couple of 
waterproof blankets can easily be carried by a single pony, and will 
make the traveller independent, even of churches, as regards sleep ; 
occasionally a tent is offered by a farmer to a foreign visitor, and if 
he accepts it, he will probably find, on comparing notes, that he has 
had more untroubled repose outside than his guide inside the house. 
Besides this equipment nothing is required except a couple of stout 
boxes of native manufacture, to be fastened like panniers upon a pony, 
and warranted to stand any amount of knocking about. 

In order to travel with speed and comfort, each horseman requires 
a couple of ponies, which are saddled and ridden alternately, while the 
loose horses and those carrying the baggage are driven forward in a 
little herd, with shouts and cracking of whips. Spurs are unknown, 
and an Icelandic whip is certainly a most humane invention, with a 
thin leather strap for a thong, and devoid altogether of a lash; the 
ponies despise it utterly, and although it makes a noise, it evidently 
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does not hurt. Hearing a loud sound of blows on one occasion ahout 
twelve o'clock at night, I looked out of the window, and saw our host 
angrily belabouring a man with a riding-whip; the individual 
assailed made no attempt to retaliate, hardly even to ward off the 
blows, receiving each with a mild ejaculation of ‘ Nei!’ 

Outside the little town of Reykjavik there are no roads, merely 
tracks, worn deeply by the feet of ponies in soft peat, or in hard lava, 
but among loose stones marked out with cairns known as ‘old 
women’ (Kerlingar). Along these tracks the ponies pick their way 
with singular intelligence, invariably selecting the safest place for 
crossing a * Heidi’ (boggy heath), a ‘ Hraun’ (lava stream), a river, or 
a snowdrift. Accustomed from his birth to find his own way over his 
wild mountain pastures, an Iceland pony is so clever and sure-footed 
as to give his rider a sense of security, even in the most awkward 
places, and if left to himself he will never make a mistake. He is as 
cautious as an elephant, snuffing at every suspicious place, and test- 
ing it with his forefoot; if dissatisfied, nothing will induce him to 
proceed, and he turns aside to search for a safer way, being particu- 
larly on his guard when crossing water upon a bridge of snow, or when 
in the neighbourhood of boiling springs. Even where the ground 
was roughest I have not hesitated to throw the bridle on the pony’s 
neck, and open a knife in order to scrape certain cartridges too large 
for the rifle which I carried under my arm. The gallant little beast 
picks his way rapidly over all obstacles, like the sturdy Stulka, who 
can knit and stare at the passing stranger, while she strides along 
over ‘ Hraun’ and ‘ Hei%i,’ as if she were on a shaven lawn. Boggy 
ground is to a horseman always a very troublesome obstacle; but so 
remarkably dry was the country in June 1878, that bogs could be 
avoided, and we were a good deal annoyed by dust and drifting sand. 
The ponies got nothing to eat, except the scanty herbage by the 
wayside, and were much disposed to linger, wherever they could find 
a few blades of grass. To any such temptation the poor animals were, 
however, not often exposed, and they jogged along with great perse- 
verance, making up for little food with much drink at the numerous 
streams which they had to ford. 

Fords across glacier torrents full of rocky boulders are often 
disagreeable, sometimes dangerous, and bridges are very rare; I only 
saw two. For crossing rivers too deep to be forded, there are ferries, 
where the horses are unloaded and unsaddled; one or two are then 
towed behind the boat, and the rest swim across after them. 

Iceland ponies are generally of a light colour, dun, pale chestnut, 
white, or piebald; under a rough exterior they hide many good 
qualities, and are as well adapted for the peculiar country which they 
inhabit as is the noblest thoroughbred of Arabia. A vicious animal 
is almost unknown, and a dealer in ponies, who has passed more of 
them through his hands than anybody else in the business, assured me 
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that he has not encountered more than one. The endurance of the little 
nags is astonishing : they will keep up a steady jog for hours together, 
and will travel on through the long summer days of northern latitudes, 
with no other sustenance than may be picked up during an hour’s 
midway halt. 

Distances in Iceland cannot be estimated correctly from examina- 
tion of the map, as the tracks are of necessity circuitous, avoiding as 
far as possible swamps or lava, and leading to fords or passes. 

The best ground for travelling is usually that which lies just along 
the lowest part of the hill slopes: beneath are moss-hags and marshes, 
above are moss-hags and rocks, while there is a strip of tolerable grass 
between. Caravans of ponies are constantly moving to and from the 
coast during summer: going down country they are laden with wool, 
going up country they are almost concealed under loads of planks and 
dried cod’s-heads. The heads are that portion of the fish which the 
Icelanders reserve for their own consumption, while the bodies are 
sent to Spain and other Roman Catholic countries. Wood is 
imported from Norway, and must be carried into’ the interior on 
horseback, in the absence of roads and wheeled vehicles; I once saw 
a wheelbarrow, never a cart. 

Wool, on the other hand, is the chief article of export, besides dried 
fish, and is of excellent quality, although it presents a very ragged 
appearance, not being shorn, but simply pulled off the sheep’s back; 
unlike the ponies, the sheep are commonly dark in colour, black or 
brown. 

Farmers in Iceland are obliged to combine a good many trades 
and accomplishments: they must be their own carpenters and black- 
smiths, they must know how to mend almost anything that they are 
in the habit of using, and even how to make a piece of packthread do 
duty upon occasion for a saddle-girth. Shoes are rarely worn, the 
ordinary chaussure being moccasins of untanned sheepskin, over 
which for riding are drawn huge ‘ skin-socks,’ or loose jack-boots, of 
the same parchment material, well greased and water-tight. 

Roughing it in every possible way, facing all the hardships of a 
colonial pioneer, without his prospects and hopes, in a land which 
seems to have been left unfinished by the hand of nature, and undera 
most inclement sky, the Icelander still enjoys the first of blessings, a 
healthy and vigorous constitution. Not only do Icelanders frequently 
live to be very old, but they almost always look younger than their true 
age; they are late in attaining their full stature and strength, and 
the hair of a sexagenarian is almost untinged with grey. A youthful 
appearance in elderly men is a pretty certain sign of having enjoyed 
habitual good health, and it seems as if a diet of fish and dairy 
produce, which Icelanders consume in great abundance, must be 
strongly conducive to longevity. 

At the present time, when Italians and Germans display their 
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readiness to sink all minor differences in order to build up one great 
nationality, it is disappointing to find among Scandinavians so little 
of the political wisdom which has made Piedmont, Lombardy, 
Tuscany, Romagna, and the Two Sicilies into the kingdom of Italy, 
and has welded so many petty principalities into the mighty German 
Empire. The last scene has just been played in that tragic farce, 
whereby an integral portion of Scandinavian territory has been 
annexed to Germany, and it is to be feared that the Danes of North 
Slesvig must now finally reconcile themselves to be Danes no longer. 
Such has been the result of the policy pursued by successive Danish 
rulers, who persisted in separating the Duchy of Slesvig from the 
Danish monarchy and uniting it by dynastic ties with the German 
province of Holstein: the greater body has attracted the lesser. 
Holstein, once a State of the German Confederation, is now a province 
ef the German Empire, and Slesvig has shared her fate. 

To a sympathetic foreigner it seems as if nothing can save the 
Danes of the kingdom from being drawn in the same direction as the 
Slesvigers, except union with their Scandinavian brethren on the other 
side of the Sound. When we are told of jealousies subsisting between 
Denmark and Sweden, or between Copenhagen and Stockholm, or of 
dynastic difficulties being insuperable, we cannot help feeling that 
Scandinavians either do not realise the perils of the situation, or that 
they are indifferent as to the continued existence of their own noble 
nationality. Unless Sweden is contented to become even as Finland, 
and unless Jutland wishes to follow Slesvig, the three Northern crowns 
must be again united upon one head, as they were upon that of 
Margaret, ‘ Kong Volmers Datter prud.’ 

The Italians were in earnest about an independent Italy, and the 
Houses of Bourbon, Este, and Lorraine were obliged to retire in 
favour of the House of Savoy, nor were the differences of dialect in 
the various provinces regarded as any valid impediment to union. 
The Germans were also in earnest when the Empire was consolidated, 
and the dynastic claims of royal and serene personages in Hanover, 
Nassau and Hesse were not allowed to stand in the way of a change 
essential to the greatness, if not to the security, of the German people. 
It is difficult to believe that Scandinavians can be in earnest as to 
maintaining their own independence when they urge the existence of 
a modern Swedish law (excluding females from the throne) as a 
serious objection to the ultimate union of the three crowns upon the 
head of the young prince whose parents are the Crown Prince of 
Denmark and the only daughter of the late King of Sweden and 
Norway. Ifthe heirs male of Bernadotte, the Béarnais, are to be 
regarded as having a divine right of succession, and if a rivalry 
between Copenhagen and Stockholm is sufficient to prevent Sweden 
from being united to Denmark, as she is already united to Norway, 
there is a serious danger lest Scandinavia should become what Italy 
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once was—‘a mere geographical expression.’ Such a consummation 
would be a cause of sincere regret to the people of Great Britain, who 
are justly proud of their Scandinavian ancestry, and who claim to 
have inherited their naval supremacy from the hardy Sea-kings of the 
North. 

The establishment of a united Scandinavian nation, a free mari- 
time, Protestant people, of our own kindred, would seem to be a 
political event in all respects desirable from an English point of view, 
and calculated to frustrate territorial aggressions on the part of the 
two great military empires by which the existence of the Scandina- 
vian kingdoms is now menaced. 

The Northern question as well as the Eastern affects British 
interests; the Sound is a channel of commerce not less important than 
the Bosphorus ; and a free Copenhagen is as essential to Europe as a 
free Constantinople. 

The dynastic union of Sweden and Norway was accomplished by 
force, against the wishes of the Norwegian people; but both countries 
are now prosperous and contented, each enjoying self-government 
within its own borders, and being united for all purposes of external 
defence. It is difficult to discover any valid reason why the ‘ United 
Kingdoms’ should not be three, instead of two, and why Denmark 
should not aspire to be the third kingdom of the league, which would 
unite all Scandinavians, 8,000,000 in number—a nation strong enough, 
with Western alliances, to defend itself against its formidable neigh- 
bours on the east and on the south. 

Davip WEDDERBURN. 
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REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN 
THE COLONIES. 


REcENT events in more than one of our most important colonies have 
revived the apprehensions of those who have anticipated at former 
periods the failure of the system called ‘ Responsible Government’ 
in communities unadapted, as they conceived, for its successful 
development. The dead lock of 1878 in the colony of Victoria, 
and the almost simultaneous ministerial crisis at the Cape, and the 
disputes of last year in New South Wales, present conspicuous 
examples of these embarrassments. 

We are also frequently reminded, as an element of difficulty, of 
the vast numerical disproportion in our Asiatic and African depen- 
dencies between the dominant and subject races, the latter out- 
numbering the former by more than thirty to one. Nor can it be 
denied that this disproportion, aggravated as it is by the infinite 
diversities in race, language, and religion of the native populations, 
presents political difficulties sufficiently formidable. 

To retain under a common dominion 


The thousand tribes nourished on strange religions, 
And lawless slaveries, 


which we have gradually gathered under our rule, to apportion equi- 
tably as between ourselves and our dependencies the powers to be 
exercised and the burdens to be borne by each :—all these were tasks 
hard enough for autocrats unfettered by Parliaments. Problems 
such as these perplex even now our Indian Administration. 

But the case of our self-governing colonies of which we now speak 
is far more complicated. For when not only full powers were conceded 
to colonial assemblies over their territorial revenues, but they were 
enabled to displace by their votes the Ministry by whose aid the re- 
presentative of the Crown was carrying out his Imperial instructions, it 
became obvious that the last-named functionary might be called upon 
at any time to choose which of his two masters he was to obey. 

The system of ‘responsible government’ began in our colonies 
about forty years ago. After the lapse of so long a period it may 
not be uninteresting briefly to revert to the circumstances under 
which it was first inaugurated. 

In 1838 an attempt was made in Canada to place the Executive 
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Council on the same tenure of responsibility to the Assembly of that 
province as that now held by the British Ministry in reference to the 
House of Commons—removeable, that is to say, by vote of censure. 
In a despatch addressed to Lord Sydenham, and dated the 14th of 
October, 1839, Lord J. Russell, then Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, thus expressed himself on the subject :-— 

It appears from Sir George Arthur's despatches that you may encounter much 
difficulty in subduing the excitement which prevails on the question of what is 
called responsible government. I have to instruct you, however, to refuse any 
explanation which may be construed to imply an acquiescence in the petitions and 
addresses on this subject. The power for which a Minister is responsible in England 
is not his own power, but the power of the Crown, of which he is for the time the 
organ. It is obvious that the executive councillor of a colony is in a situation 


totally different. 
The Governor under whom he serves receives his orders from the Crown of 


England. But can the Colonial Council be the advisers of the Crown of England ? 
Evidently not, for the Crown has other advisers for the same. functions, and with 
superior authority. It may happen, therefore, that the Governor receives at one and 
the same time instructions from the Queen and advice from his Executive Council 
totally at variance with each other. If he is to obey his instructions from England, 
the parallel of Constitutional responsibility entirely fails. If,on the other hand, 
he is to follow the advice of kis Council, he is no longer a subordinate officer but an 


independent Sovereign. 


This despatch was immediately followed by another, bearing date 
the 16th of October in the same year, the object of which is stated 
to be to lay down certain rules in Canada respecting the tenure by 
which offices in the gift of the Crown were then held throughout the 
British colonies. In this second despatch Lord John Russell instructs 
Lord Sydenham that hereafter the tenure of certain enumerated 
functionaries being members of council and heads of departments 
holding office during Her Majesty’s pleasure would not be regarded as 
equivalent to a tenure during good behaviour, but that such officers 
would be called upon to retire from the public service ‘ as often as any 
sufficient motives of public policy might suggest the expediency of 
that measure.’ This despatch has been interpreted to sanction the 
removal, by vote of censure cr otherwise, of the members of executive 
councils whenever unable to command majorities in the representative 
assemblies; and has been thus regarded as the charter of ‘responsible 
government,’ in respect of which Lord John Russell had two days 
previously forbidden Lord Sydenham to grant any explanation which 
might imply acquiescence. 

The principles involved in responsible government are nowhere 
more plainly defined than in the following resolutions passed by the 
House of Assembly of Canada in September 1841 :— 

I. That the head of the executive Government of the province being within the 
limits of his Government the Representative of the Sovereign, is responsible to the 
Imperial authority alone, hut that nevertheless the management of our local affairs 
can only be conducted by him, by and with the assistance, counsel, and information 
of subordinate officers in the province. 
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II. That in order to insure between the different branches of the provincial 
Parliaments that harmony which is essential to the peace, welfare, and good 
government of the province, the chief advisers of the Representative of the 
Sovereign constituting a provincial Administration under him ought to be men 
possessed of the confidence of the Representatives of the people. Thus affording a 
guarantee that the well-understood wishes and interests of the people, which our 
gracious Sovereign has declared shall be the rule of the Provincial Government, 
will on all occasions be faithfully represented and advocated, 


The principle involved in these resolutions is now established and 
acknowledged in five of the provinces confederated with Canada in 
1867, in Newfoundland, the Cape Colony, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
and the four chief colonies of the Australian group.! 

The formal step by which responsible government is usually 
established in a colony is the insertion in the Governor’s instructions 
of an unlimited power to appoint new councillors, subject to the 
Crown’s confirmation, it being understood that councillors who have 
lost the confidence of the local legislature will tender their resigna- 
tion to the Governor. 

But responsible government, like all other critically devised 
political machines, has been often out of repair, and has undergone 
considerable changes since its first invention. We sometimes hear 
of ‘judge-made law.’ Responsible government having been manu- 
factured by Lord John Russell and Lord Sydenham, has been since 
tinkered by successive Colonial Secretaries and Governors. For 
instance, the Duke of Newcastle, writing in 1862 to the Governor of 
Queensland, says that 


The general principle by which the Governor of a Colony possessing responsible 
Government is to be guided is this, that when Imperial interests are concerned he 
is to consider himself the guardian of those interests, but in matters of purely 
local politics he is bound, except in extreme cases, to follow the advice of a Ministry 
which appears to possess the confidence of the Legislature. 

But extreme cases are those which cannot be reduced to any recognised 
principle, arising in circumstances which it is impossible or unwise to anticipate, 
and of which the full foree can in general be estimated only by persons in im- 
mediate contact with them. 


In plainer words, the Duke might have said to the Governor: ‘ When 
you get into a scrape with your Parliament, get out of it as best you 
can, but don’t look to the Secretary of State.’ 

Again, in 1868, the Duke of Buckingham, in attempting to deal 
with a dispute which had then arisen between the two branches of 
the Legislature in the colony of Victoria, in respect of a proposed 
grant of 20,000/. to Lady Darling, imitates the example above quoted 
of Lord John Russell, and perplexes the then Governor of Victoria, 
Lord Canterbury, with instructions, following each other at the brief 
interval of a month, which it is difficult to reconcile, 

1 Besides the thirteen colonies possessing responsible government, there are nine 
others in which a representative element exists. 
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The practical question which then arose was very much the same 
as that which perplexed Sir George Bowen in the same colony two 
years ago when the dispute as to payment of members arose—namely, 
whether the Executive Council and Assembly of Victoria could over- 
ride the Legislative Council, by tacking items of disputed policy to 
the Appropriation Bill. But, in both the cases of 1868 and 1877, 
the subject-matter in dispute (though involving a constitutional 
question of some importance) was merely local—it might be almost 
added, personal—and of little interest beyond the limits of the 
colony, certainly not worth risking a collision between the Victorians 
and the Imperial Government. 

The issue raised by the attempt of the late Prime Minister of 
Victoria to deprive the Legislative Council of all financial powers, 
and to reduce it to a body of nominees whose decisions may at any 
moment be swamped by a plébiscite, is of course a very serious one. 
But it is in the colony itself that the question must be settled. For 
the constitution of Victoria was framed in 1855 by the colonists 
themselves. They created a bi-cameral Parliament, and if a dead- 
lock arises which impedes its action, it can only be on the wnited 
solicitation of both Houses so created that the Imperial Government 
can with any hope of success, or indeed with constitutional propriety, 
intervene. 

But the embarrassments which may beset the Queen’s repre- 
sentative in working out the theory of responsible government have 
received their most conspicuous illustrations in New Zealand and in 
South Africa. For one decade at least during the brief annals of the 
former colony, comprising even now little more than forty years, the 
energies of the parent State were expended in adjusting the endless 
disputes between the European and native populations. 

Twice was the same officer summoned somewhat abruptly from 
other Governments on the simple ground of his supposed qualifica- 
tions for dealing with native races and the problems arising out of 
their treatment. The policy of Sir George Grey and its results form 
no part of our present inquiry, except so far as they may illustrate 
the accumulated difficulties of each advancing stage of colonial self- 
government. During his first administration, which began in 1845, 
and closed before responsible government was full blown in New 
Zealand, Sir G. Grey was practically an autocrat, whose fiat was law, 
except in those rare instances in which it might be reversed or 
modified by the Home authorities. Contrast this comparatively calm 
political horizon with the storms which greeted the same Governor on 
his geturn, only a few years later, to resume his former administra- 
tion. It was not only that a newly-elected Legislature, flushed by 
successful conflicts with his predecessor, had been in the meantime 
substituted for the simple machinery which had before proved the 
unresisting instrument of his will; but even the native policy, which 
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he had been specially commissioned to regulate, was gradually drift- 
ing from his control. The functionaries to whom, under various 
titles, the protectorship of native rights and lands was officially com- 
mitted, scarcely knew whether they owed allegiance to the Home 
authorities in Downing Street or to the Colonial Ministry in Auck- 
land. The same might almost be said of the large army of Imperial 
troops, which, though nominally commanded by Imperial officers, 
and drawing its pay from the Imperial treasury, was by the mysterious 
working of responsible government compelled to march or halt with 
marionette-like obedience to the colonial managers who pulled the 
wires. Thus it came to pass that while the Waikato chieftains were 
laying in abundant supplies of powder and copper caps, illegally 
purchased from colonial traders, deepening their rifle-pits and strength- 
ening the stockades which surrounded their forest fastnesses, the 
Governor and his executive councillors were brandishing in each other’s 
faces the ‘memoranda’ of their quarrels. At the same time the 
Commander of the Forces and the Deputy Commissary-General were 
wrangling with the civil power over the tactics by which they were to 
terminate a war, which was, in fact, only ended at last by the simple 
process of withdrawing the Imperial troops, and leaving the respon- 
sible government of New Zealand to fight its own battles and pay its 
own bills. And now fifteen more years have passed away, and though 
over 40,000 natives still survive, Maori wars are a matter of history ; 
and the Governor of other days was, about a year ago, in his capacity 
of Prime Minister of New Zealand, giving lessons in responsible 
government to Lord Normanby. 

But if it has been through much tribulation that self-government 
has been wrought out in New Zealand, what shall be said of the 
processes by which it has been accomplished in the Cape Colony. 

In South Africa, as in New Zealand, the native difficulty has 
been the chief problem to be solved; but in the former with two 
aggravations not present in the latter case. 

First. We have at the Cape succeeded to a Dutch occupation of 
more than a century and a half, and it has resulted that two-thirds 
of the whole European population of the South African colonies 
(certainly not less than 200,000) are of Dutch descent. 

Secondly. The coloured population of British South Africa 
numbers nearly two millions, who (unlike the 40,000 Maoris of New 
Zealand) are a vigorous and increasing race, showing no tendency to 
amalgamate with, or succumb to, the European population, who form 
less than one-seventh of their number. It is difficult to imagine 
circumstances more unfavourable to self-government ; and when it is 
further considered that the outlying provinces, as West Griqua Land, 
the Transvaal, and the independent Orange Free State, haye all been 
mainly formed by Dutch farmers ‘ trecking ’ away from the old colony 
in order to enjoy freedom from what they regarded as/ ‘the rigorous 
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philanthropy of our native policy, it will not be a matter of surprise 

if we find our successive Governors sometimes bewildered in their 

attempts to reconcile interests so conflicting. 

: During the period of seventy years British occupation of the 

. Cape, from 1806 to 1877 inclusive, we have had six Kaffir wars, and 

the last, which ean hardly be said to be as yet a matter of the past, 
has afforded one of the most remarkable illustrations of the practical 
difficulties of responsible government. The system was first intro- 
duced in the Cape Colony, only six years ago—not at the demand of 
the colonists, as in Canada and Australia—but rather under pressure 
from the Home Government. The bill establishing it was carried in 
the Cape Parliament, by a majority of seven in the House of Assem- 
bly, and of only one in the Legislative Council, and would probably 
not have been carried at all but for the reluctance of some leading 
men in both Houses to oppose a pet project of the Government. 

Mr. Molteno, the first Premier, contrived to hold the balance 
with tolerable success for some six years; but when in 1877 a frontier 
war broke out with the Galekas, and the colony was at the same time 
threatened with aggression from the Zulus, a question arose which 
strained to the utmost the workings of representative government. 
The available Imperial force in the colony consisted then mainly of 
two regiments, supported by mounted police, volunteers, and Fingo 
levies. 

It was under these circumstances that the Prime Minister and 
the Commissioner of Crown Lands, both civilians, claimed on behalf 
of the Colonial Ministry military control over the movements of all 
the colonial troops; and, in spite of the grave remonstrances of the 
Governor, Sir Bartle Frere, against the perils certain to arise from a 
divided command, these gentlemen succeeded for a time in seriously 
embarrassing the action both of the Commander of the Forces and of 


the Governor. 


It seemed to me [writes Sir Bartle Frere, in addressing the Secretary of State, on 
the 5th of February 1878] that it was quite impossible to allow this state of things 
to continue. If Ministers were justified in their proceedings, there was no course 
consistent with the respect due to H. M.’s Government and the safety of H. M.’s 
forces, but to withdraw the Governor, the Commander of the Forces, and’ troops, 

‘ as distinctly suggested by Ministers. This was obviously impossible at present 
with any regard for the safety of the Eastern province, and there seemed no course 
open to me consistent with my duty to the Colony and H. M.’s Government but to 
intimate to Ministers that their services were dispensed with, and that I must 
endeavour to find successors who would carry on the government of the country 
more in accordance with what seemed to me the obvious requirements of law and 
reason, and with due regard to the public peace and safety. 










































In a subsequent despatch, addressed also to the Secretary of State, 
and dated the 21st of May, 1878, Sir B. Frere adds :-— 







It is, I believe, the constitutional duty of the Governor ‘and Commander in 
Chief to guard against such a dangerous anomaly as a divided command of military 
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forces operating for a common object in one area of operations; and if Ministers 
insisted on such a divided command it would, I believe, be the Governor’s duty to 
prevent by all constitutional means in his power their imperilling the safety of the 
State by any such division of authority and responsibility. 


In the meantime, military operations on a great scale were un- 
dertaken by colonial forces acting under the orders of civilians, with- 
out previous communication with the Governor or Commander of the 
Forces, and in direct opposition to the advice and opinion of both 
functionaries. After many communications, written and oral, be- 
tween the Governor and his Ministers, in the course of which resig- 
nations were tendered and withdrawn, but no disposition was manifested 
on the part of Mr. Molteno and his colleagues to recede from the 
position they had taken up, Sir B. Frere deemed it necessary, in 
February 1878, to dismiss them from office; whereupon Mr. Gordon 
Sprigg, who had up to that time led the Opposition, formed a new 
Ministry. The Secretary of State, in replying to the Governor’s 
despatch announcing the dismissal of the Cape Ministry, and its 
cause, states very distinctly the constitutional grounds on which the 
action of Sir Bartle Frere in this matter was entirely approved by 
the Home Government. 

In a despatch dated the 21st of March 1878, Sir M. Hicks 
Beach, after commenting on the confusion and disaster inevitably 
consequent on a divided military command, goes on to say :— 


One important constitutional question is here raised, as to the power of the 
Prime Minister of the Cape Colony to appoint an executive officer to take command 
of military operations without your consent as Governor and Commander in Chief. 
In civil matters, lying entirely within the Cape Colony, I desire, of course, that 
the responsibility of your Ministers for the time being should be as full and complete 
asin other colonies under the same form of government, but in affairs such as 
those in which you have been recently engaged your functions are clearly defined 
by the terms of your commission. As the Queen’s High Commissioner you are 
specially required and instructed to do all such things as you lawfully can to 
prevent the recurrence of any irruptions into H. M.’s possessions of the tribes 
inhabiting the adjacent territories, and to maintain those possessions in peace and 
safety, and all the Queen’s officers and ministers, civil and military, are commanded 
and required to aid and assist you to this end. I am, therefore, surprised that on 
the occurrence of any difference of opinion as to the conduct of the war your 
Ministers should have hesitated to subordinate their opinion to yours, it being 
obvious that the successful and speedy suppression of the present outbreak con- 
cerns either directly or indirectly the interests of large numbers of H. M.’s subjects 


in South Africa. 


It will be observed that while condemning the action of the Cape 
Ministers as impolitic and dangerous, the main ground on which Sir 
M. Hicks Beach rests his censure of it is, as being wnconstitutional 
and inconsistent with the Royal Commission and instructions of the 
Governor; and it was perhaps the more important that the Secretary 
of State should dwell on this point as the most critical that had ever 
arisen in a self-governing colony. There had been, it is true, grave 
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disputes. between civil and military officers fifteen years ago, both in 
New Zealand and in Jamaica, to which it is only necessary to advert 
here, in order to distinguish between them and the recent controversy 
at the Cape. A wrangling correspondence, occupying sixty-nine 
closely printed folio pages, was carried onin 1865 between Governor 
Grey and General Cameron, at a period when the critical position 
of New Zealand demanded, above all things, the most perfect accord 
between all the executive departments of the Government; and at 
about the same time a smaller squabble arose in Jamaica between 
Governor Eyre and General O’Connor, at a moment when the 
imminent peril of that colony was, according to the concurrent 
statements of both officers, necessitating a series of official battues 
among the negro population. But neither in the New Zealand nor 
in the Jamaica case were these untimely departmental disputes 
aggravated, as now at the Cape, by any unconstitutional extrava- 
gances, professing to be founded on the laws and traditions of re- 
sponsible government. I do not affect to arbitrate on the past dispute 
between Sir Bartle Frere and his Ministers. Though no longer to be 
described as a lis pendens, it may possibly raise hereafter collateral 
points, such as the policy of employing Imperial troops, under any 
circumstances, in Cape frontier wars, an issue foreign to the purpose 
of our present enquiry. But it has been dwelt upon at some length, 
as acasein which the principles of responsible government have been 
subjected to a strain unexampled in our colonial annals. And 
there may be those who, in contemplating these difficulties, incidental 
as they may at first sight seem to the premature application of self- 
government to communities unripe for them, would at once counsel 
a return to a more autocratic policy. But apart from the dangers 
proverbially incidental to all backward steps in administration, there 
are special reasons in the present instance which would render such 
retrogression both impracticable and impolitic, for we have, in fact, 
no alternative but to advance. 

The romantic dream of summoning Colonial Representatives to 
the Imperial Parliament has been dissipated by the irrevocable 
grant of independent Legislatures to all our most important colonies. 
To secure harmonious working between these Legislatures and the 
Imperial Executive is the practical problem now before us. The 
most recent illustration of the difficulties attending its solution is 
afforded by our South African Colonies, comprising an area of more 
than 400,000 square miles, and a population of which perhaps about 
one in every thirty is of British origin. Five thousand miles of ocean 
lie between England and Cape Town. Telegraphy has done little as 
yet to abridge this distance. What Burke said 100 years ago of our 
North American Colonies is true to-day of the Cape: ‘ No contrivance 
can prevent the effect of distance in weakening Government. Seas 
roll and months pass between the order and the execution, and the 
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want of a speedy explanation of a single point is enough to defeat a 
whole system.’ 

Sir B. Frere was sent to the Cape in the spring of 1877. During 
the Trans-Kei and Zulu wars which have since taken place, 
despatches have constantly reached the Colony too late to affect the 
action of the Governor. He found on his arrival that under the 
authority of a Commission issued some six months before, a Dutch 
Republic larger than the United Kingdom, and enjoying the luxuries 
of both bankruptcy and anarchy, had been added to his unwieldy 
empire. Much mischief has resulted, for which Sir B. Frere is wholly 
irresponsible. Nevertheless, he has to stand a galling fire for the 
acts of others. The attacks led by Sir C. Dilke and Lord Lansdowne 
last year have been now renewed, and are feebly parried by the 
Prime Minister, who contents himself by pleading for a brief respite 
for the Governor until he shall have completed the work of confedera- 
ting the South African Colonies, which, according to our latest 
advices, decline to be confederated. Whether this task of welding 
together old colonies with new ones, of reconciling the political 
claims of Kaffirs and Dutchmen, of colonists who have tasted the 
sweets of self-government with those who know nothing of its 
charms, is ever likely to be accomplished at all is by no means 
certain. But to commit such a task to a representative of the 
Crown with a ‘rope round his neck,’ which the Imperial Govern- 
ment may tighten whether he fails or succeeds, is not a very hopeful 
experiment in the best interests of colonial administration. The 
moral of it all is that if you send prcconsuls to your colonies, you 
must ‘ trust them not at all or all in all.’ 

Responsible government has now been established for good or evil 
in all our important groups of colonies, which have been and are large 
fields for British settlement and enterprise. In our North American, 
South African, and Australasian colonies, the same causes which have 
led to government by party, in all countries in which representative 
government exists at all, have naturally operated. 


Men desire [says Adam Smith] to have some share in the management of public 
affairs chiefly on account of the importance it gives them. Upon the power which 
the leading men, the natural aristocracy of every country, have of preserving or 
defending their respective importance depends the stability and duration of every 
system of free government. In the attacks which these leading men are con- 
tinually making upon the importance of one another, and in defence of their own, 
consists the whole play of domestic faction and ambition.” 


And though it may be as true even now, in our most advanced 

colonies, as in the days of Lord Metcalfe, that ‘ statesmanship has not 

risen to an independent position, but is an appendage to the more 

certain support of professional occupation,’ and that consequently 

there may still be a deficiency of men uniting the qualifications of 
2 Wealth of Nations, book iv. cap. 7. 
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leisure, capacity, and inclination for the task of legislation ; never- 
theless, experience has proved that the safety-valve afforded by re- 
sponsible government is and will continue to be our best security 
against the restlessness of those active spirits who naturally seek to 
reproduce a counterpart of our home institutions in the outlying 
provinces of our empire. 

It is not too much to say that it is on the condition of maintain- 
ing and expanding the principle of self-government, and on that 
condition alone, that we can hope to maintain a durable political 
union with our distant dependencies. It must be borne in mind 
that Great Britain alone, among the five States of modern Europe 
which have, at various periods, attempted the occupation and govern- 
ment of distant provinces, still retains a large portion of her dominions. 
Portugal, Spain, Holland, and France, each in their turn aspired to 
colonial empire of precisely the same fragmentary and disjointed 
character as that which now owns the sway of England. There was 
an age when 150 sovereign princes paid tribute to the treasury of 
Lisbon ; for 200 years more than half the South American continent 
was an appanage of Spain. Ceylon, the Cape, Guiana, and a vast 
cluster of trading factories in the East, were at the close of the 
seventeenth century colonies of Holland ; while half North America, 
comprising the vast and fertile valleys of the St. Lawrence, the 
Mississippi, and the Ohio, owned, little more than a hundred years 
ago, the sceptre of France. Neither Portugal, Spain, Holland, nor 
France have lacked able rulers or statesmen, but the colonial empire 
of each has crumbled and decayed. The exceptional position of 
Great Britain in this respect can only be ascribed to the relinquish- 
ment of all the advantages, political and commercial, ordinarily 
presumed to result to dominant States from the possession of de- 
pendencies. Imperial England not only exacts no tribute, and 
imposes no commercial restrictions, but protects by her navy the 
courses of her colonial trade, and shields her colonists from all 
perils which may be the outcome of Imperial policy. It is true 
that by a wise limitation of her liability, Great Britain no longer 
undertakes, as formerly, to scatter over her dependencies fragments 
of her land forces for the purpose of discharging in cases of internal 
disturbance, as an imperial police, duties which obviously appertain 
to the local administration of each colony, but with this reservation 
it is distinctly understood that an aggression on even the remotest 
portion of the British empire is and will be regarded as an attack 
on Great Britain herself. It is not, perhaps, surprising that our 
colonists should acquiesce complacently in an arrangement involving 
a distribution of burdens and privileges so eminently favourable to 
themselves. The objection, if any, to such a contract might have 
been expected to arise rather in the interests of the parent state 
than of the colonies. And if claims are sometimes urged, as recently 
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at the Cape, inconsistent with the terms on which alone any central 
responsibility for the peace and good order of the empire can be 
undertaken, it will generally be found that the error has arisen from 
an entire misconception of the basis on which alone a lasting relation 
between England and her colonies can be founded. For the only 
possible condition on which a responsibility so vast can be fulfilled 
is that of the undisputed recognition of the supreme authority of the 
Queen’s representative, whenever perils may threaten any outlying 
province of her empire. It is not in the interests of the central 
power, but in those of the safety and well-being of all concerned, that 
the retention of such a prerogative is essential; nor can it be 
regarded as at all inconsistent with the fullest development of 
responsible government in our colonies. Indeed, any other ar- 
rangement must inevitably lead to that irresponsibility which is 
the parent of anarchy, and a long experience has proved that the most 
perfect freedom in all matters of civil government is consistent with 
the maintenance of this prerogative. If we exacted from our fellow- 
subjects at the Cape or elsewhere that (like the thirteen United 
States before the revolution) they should provide the whole cost of 
their defence from the produce of their own taxes, they might per- 
haps apply to their position the good old maxim that ‘he who pays 
the piper orders the tune.’ But our policy is at once wiser and more 
generous, and with the responsibility of defence follows the preroga- 
tive of command. The House of Commons affirmed in 1862 the 
recommendations of the Committee on Colonial Military Expenditure, 
by adopting the following resolution :— 

That this House, while fully recognising the claims of all portions of the 
British Empire to protection against perils arising from the consequences of Imperial 
policy, is of opinion that colonies exercising the right of self-government ought to 
undertake the main responsibility of providing for their own internal order and 
security, and ought to assist in their own external defence. 


It will be by extending the principle of colonial self-government that 
we shall be able to extend that of colonial self-defence, and it is by 
grouping our colonies wherever practicable, that both these objects 
will be best attained. It is too late to speculate whether bargains 
might have been made long ago with our Colonies for their own 
self-defence, and for free-trade with us, as the price for the conces- 
sion of self-government. Such stipulations, if attempted, would 
probably have failed. Now, at all events, our trust for friendly 
tariffs, and for co-operation in the defence of the Empire, must be 
on the influence of an enlightened public opinion on the free Colonial 
Parliaments which we have ourselves created. 

For while the Crown reserves precisely the same control over the 
external relations of all our dependencies as over those of the British 
islands, the Parliaments of the thirteen colonies in which respon- 
sible government has been established exercise precisely the same 
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unfettered administration over all the internal affairs of those 
colonies as is exercised at home by the Imperial Parliament, and 
it is in the uncontrolled exercise of these powers by our colonies that 
we shall find our surest guarantee for their enduring connection with 
the parent State. It is true that by the gradual relaxation of the 
ties of dependence the union must more and more lose the protective 
and approximate to the federative character. 


But it does not follow [says Mr. Merivale] as a necessary consequence that the 
attainment of domestic freedom is inconsistent with a continued dependence on the 
Imperial Sovereignty. The epoch of separation is not marked and definite, a 
necessary point in the cycle of human affairs, as some theorists have regarded it, for 
the mere political link of Sovereignty may remain by amicable consent long after 
the Colony has acquired sufficient strength to stand alone. On such conditions as 
these, and assuredly if not on these then on none—may we not conceive England 
as retaining the seat of the Chief Executive Authority, the prescriptive reverence 
of her station—the superiority belonging to her vast accumulated wealth as the 
commercial Metropolis of the world, and linked by those ties only with a hundred 
nations not unconnected like those which yielded to the spear of the Roman, but 
her own children, owning one law and one language. * 


By whatever other agencies this consummation may be attained, 
one, at all events, will be the fearless extension through all those dis- 
tant provinces whose subjection could never have been enforced by 
bayonets or bought by commercial monopolies, of that free consti- 
tution which has been to Great Britain, through the vicissitudes of 
six centuries, the secret of her strength, and the mainspring of her 


moral and material progress. 
ArtuuR MILLs. 


® Lectures on Culonisation, by Herman Merivale, delivered at Oxford in 1841. 





OUR NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS AND 
PROVINCIAL ART MUSEUMS. 


ProviNnciAL Museums and Galleries of Art may be made to exercise an 
influence for good the importance of which it is hardly possible to 
overrate, or on the other hand they may, by confusion of aims, and 
by the indiscriminate mixing up and appraisement of things good 
and bad, conduce to a low level of appreciation whereby the public 
taste may be positively vitiated. But the question presents itself— 
if provincial Art museums are to occupy the higher status, from 
whence is to come the vast aggregate mass of original specimens 
needed to furnish them forth? The answer, paradoxical as it may 
seem, is not far to seek—such an aggregate will not be forthcoming. 
In respect to the art of bygone periods, provincial museums and those 
of new countries, unless in exceptional instances, can no longer hope 
to acquire really important series of original specimens. 

The finest works of art in many categories are already nearly all 
permanently placed; or whenever they do, at rare intervals, come 
into the market, the avidity of wealthy private amateurs is so great 
that even Imperial Institutions often find themselves outbid; the 
more limited funds, then, which Provincial Collections are likely to 
have at their disposal would be utterly inadequate. 

It may safely be predicted that at the present day even America, 
if her unbounded wealth were freely drawn upon for the task, would 
find it impossible to create one single National Art Museum on 
the level of those of even secondary rank in European countries. 
Doubtless time was, and that not long ago, when the annual ex- 
penditure of sums of money by our several Imperial Art Administra- 
tions—greater, it is true, than the pittances which have been fitfully 
disbursed, but yet ludicrously small by comparison with the untold 
millions which have been lavished in other ways, with absolutely 
nothing to show for the outlay—would literaily have drained Europe 
of its Art treasures for the benefit of the English race. The myriad 
treasures which slumbered, and indeed still slumber unseen, although 
in ever-waning numbers, in the cabinets of wealthy amateurs, or 
which pass from hand to hand amongst dealers and speculators as 
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symbols of pecuniary value, surpassing in their exorbitant price even 
the wildest dreams of the uninitiated, might then have been gathered 
almost as grain in harvest time, and in the possession of the State 
have furnished forth a hundred museums and galleries—but these 
chances have for ever passed away. The great European war of the 
early part of this century threw into England an enormous volume of 
Art treasures, and the exhaustion and impoverishment of Continental 
countries for a generation afterwards, still further enriched us. 
During all this time fine works of Art were a drug in England, and 
the rarest and most exquisite things were often bandied about for 
shillings even. As a people we were ignorant, apathetic, and taste- 
less; the pearls, alas! were cast before us in vain. Now, however, 
this is all changed. Within a very few years even, the tables have 
been completely turned on us—fine works of art no longer gravitate 
to this country, but, on the contrary, they are being eagerly sought 
for in our midst by a host of wealthy explorers, speculators, and 
dealers from all parts of the Continent. We are outbidden in 
our own field, and things of the highest art value are now, in 
fact, being as rapidly taken out of this country as they were at any 
time brought into it. It has indeed become axiomatic that public 
museums can no longer contend with wealthy private individuals 
for the possession of the finest works of art which occur for sale. 
This at all events indicates that the scale of funds hitherto allotted 
by the State to our Imperial collections has become entirely inade- 
quate.! 

What, then, is the prospect for provincial collections—literally, of 
what kind of materials are they to be formed? Fine original works, 
as it is seen, are practically unattainable, and second-rate originals 
are of little value. The reply will be anticipated from the tenor of 
my previous paper. Provincial museums must in the main fall back 
on copies and reproductions. As has been already estimated, so mar- 
vellous has been the progress in this field in recent times, that in 
almost every category of art, wonderful representations, in one shape or 
other, of the greatest masterpieces, can be supplied for little more 
than nominal sums. It istrue that the mind of man is so constituted 
that the difference of value betwixt the original and the copy will 
ever have its full weight, but in a thousand instances this difference, 
so far as regards purposes of instruction and innate enjoyment, will 
be found to be merely sentimental, and that the copy is virtually as 
good as the original. I do not, however, mean that provincial museums 
are to be exclusively confined to this field: on the contrary, limited or 
typical collections of original specimens of greater or less extent may 


? It should be said in passing that, nevertheless, in the face of the fact that the 
pecuniary value of such things is literally increasing by leaps and bounds, the late 
Government of this country has, for two or three years past, greatly reduced the 
annual grants to our museums for the purchase of specimens. 
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still in some cases be formed, whilst single or a few representative 
specimens, to place at the head of methodic series of reproductions, by 
way of illustration and comparison, would form an integral part of 
my scheme. I shall, however, take up this point again. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the foregoing remarks as to the increasing 
scarcity and pecuniary value of specimens refer more particularly to 
works of art of former periods, for of course there is a great distinc- 
tion to be made betwixt ancient and modern art—the original 
monuments of the former are, it is needless to say, a fixed quan- 
tity, and already a very large proportion of the finest specimens are 
located in the great European museums and galleries, from whence 
they are not likely ever to be removed. On the other hand there 
is, so to speak, a perennial supply of contemporary art produc- 
tions, and an open market for them, in which the longest purse will 
prevail. 

Coming now to a very practical aspect of the question—the late 
Government some two or three years ago was appealed to by an 
influential deputation on the subject of direct pecuniary grants to 
provincia] museums for the purchase of specimens, and the reply does 
not seem on the whole to have been an adverse one; but the financial 
depression, which then existed in its full intensity, furnished a valid 
reason for postponing the matter. It is doubtful however if, on this oc- 
casion, any one person on either side had an adequate comprehension 
of the real extent and bearing of the application. 

There is an ostensible justification in according annual pecuniary 
grants from the Imperial Exchequer to the museums of Dublin and 
Edinburgh as metropolitan centres, but in reality it cannot be denied 
that other great cities have an equal claim to consideration. If, it 
may be asked, Edinburgh and Dublin are to be thus favoured, why not 
Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and a score of other populous 
places—where indeed should the line be drawn? On the face of 
it the thing is impracticable. In this age of high prices petty 
sums are of no use, and subventions on the higher scale alone 
likely to respond to the expectations and requirements of the 
recipients, would burden the country to an extent which it may 
be safely said no Government will ever be likely to sanction. 
There would, moreover, be an utter waste of power in the process, as 
will hereafter be shown. 

There will, of course, be no question of rescinding the boon ac- 
corded to the two minor metropolitan centres, but in my opinion 
the principle of direct pecuniary subvention, unless perhaps in rare 
and exceptional instances, should be no further extended. Let me 
not, however, be mistaken. Ido not mean that the State is to be 
absolved from all pecuniary obligation towards provincial museums— 
far from it; there is indeed a great work to be done, and the 
public purse-strings have yet to be drawn for this purpose, but the 
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modes of assistance must be different. My present remarks 
are intended to apply only to the proposal that public money 
should be periodically granted to local authorities, to be by them 
disbursed in the purchase of specimens. Such is, as I understand it, 
the expressed desire of some enthusiastic movers in the museum ques- 
tion. Let us only suppose, for instance, what would happen if, in 
addition to the purveyors for our Imperial museums, a score or two 
of provincial committee men and curators, armed with funds to com- 
pete for works of art, were to enter the already narrow field of acqui- 
sition ; inexperienced as such persons would be, helpless as against the 
innumerable frauds of dealers, falsifiers and forgers of art treasures, 
aiming at the unattainable, and uninformed as to the current value 
of really available matter, they would simply flounder about and per- 
petrate innumerable blunders—there would, in short, be a scandalous 
waste of public funds. 

One of the chief duties, one of the most difficult tasks indeed, of 
State administration in this department, will be to keep provincial 
museums up to a high level, and to prevent them becoming mere 
receptacles for huge accumulations of trivial or useless matter. Pro- 
moters of provincial collections, in their eagerness to achieve imme- 
diate results, are as a rule inclined to receive and heap up all kinds 
of incongruous trash, but it is not for the State to abet any such 
illusory progress. 

The reasons of existence of provincial museums, from the point of 
view of the State, should be that of their direct, educational value; it 
should be well understood that there must be no difference in kind 
betwixt provincial and metropolitan museums—that collections and 
specimens, which are of doubtful value in the metropolis, will be 
equally worthless, if not indeed actively detrimental in the country. 
Let it not be forgotten that there is no delusion greater, no occupa- 
tion emptier, than sham art culture; no more futile work than the 
accumulation of huge hoards of worthless matter, which so often pass 
current as treasures of ‘ art and vertu.’ 

Movers in the museum question must get rid, once for all, of the 
notion that there is an inexhaustible store of duplicate or second-rate 
original specimens, hidden away in reserve in the cellars and store- 
rooms of the great national museums, available for direct distribution 
to local collections. A certain amount of valuable matter there un- 
doubtedly is, and it is certainly discouraging to see any portion of it 
got rid of, as has just been done in the case of the sale of the British 
Museum duplicate prints: but the great bulk of such unexhibited 
specimens are only useless lumber, which would be quite as valueless 
in the provinces as it is in London. Probably the best use to be 
made of the really valuable duplicate specimens at present in store, 
will be their arrangement in methodic series, and circulation on loan, 
on the occasion of special local exhibitions, the illustration of courses 
of lectures, &c. 
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Provincial art museums, in the nature of circumstances, must differ 
greatly in their constitution and aims from the great imperial or 
metropolitan institutions of the like kind, and they will also be very 
varied as regards each other; in other words, there can be no uniform 
type or model for such establishments—the wants and require- 
ments of each locality, from the points of view of art in reference to 
special industries, will in the first place be an important factor, very 
likely to give a special character to some local museums. This 
consideration, in particular, will probably have a beneficial effect in 
preventing the stereotyped sameness of constitution and aspect, which 
might perhaps in some degree result from methodic systems of State 
assistance, more especially if, as we have advocated, local collections 
must rely mainly on reproductions of fine works of art, rather than of 
original specimens. 

Considerations somewhat different again will have to be taken 
into account in regard to colonial art museums. A wider range and 
comprehensiveness of representation will perhaps, as a rule, be necessary 
for them than for those of the home centres. The former, thousands 
of miles away from the great European collections, which can only be 
visited at rare intervals by even the most enthusiastic colonial art 
votaries, should perhaps generally speaking be made as complete 
reflexes of their imperial prototypes as in the nature of things is pos- 
sible. In the mother country, on the other hand, communication with 
the metropolis has become so easy, expeditious, and inexpensive, that 
the great central collections may be said to be almost at the door of 
every true art student, no matter where he may actually reside. 
Feeble imitations of the British Museum, the National Gallery, or 
South Kensington, then, are not required in Manchester, Glasgow, or 
Birmingham. 

The pecuniary resources of the State must, then, in some shape or 
other be brought in aid of local resources ; in other words, it is for 
the State to concern itself with the nature and constitution of the 
typical provincial museum, and to assist in shaping such collections 
as already exist into forms of practical yet at the same time elevating 
usefulness. 

It is true there will perhaps always be a mixture of intention in 
provincial aims qué museums: the end will be to a great extent to 
attract and amuse the masses. This more trivial purpose may, however, 
be safely left to provincial endeavour ; amusing rubbish, if amusing it 
really be, will accumulate fast enough without the assistance of the 
state. It is difficult enough to keep out such matter from imperial 
museums even. Whether, by the way, the inferior weedings of those 
establishments should, on any pretext, be transferred to even the 
humblest and least ambitious of local museums is, I think, a moot- 
point. This country, in any case, has not yet arrived at the stage of 
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taking into account, as a national obligation, the mere amusement of 
the people. So far from this, we may note, as a matter of fact, that 
we even shut the doors of the places where the wearied toiler might 
resort for rational solace and instruction, at the only times when 
he could resort to them. But if ever we do as a nation take up the 
important matter of amusing the people, care must be taken not 
to mix it up with the still higher and more important object of 
intellectual culture. It is at all events this last aspect of the matter 
we are now discussing. ' 

I have briefly indicated in my former paper the various ways in 
which Government has, through the system for many years in opera- 
tion at the South Kensington Museum, already assisted provincial 
and colonial institutions. This system is directed by the Science 
and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education; by 
which the Kensington Museum is governed. It should not be a 
question of superseding the action of this department by estab- 
lishing any new or concurrent jurisdiction, but of enabling the 
other imperial museums, whilst retaining their separate organisations 
and government as at present, to co-operate with South Kensington 
in the special field in question. From the first foundation of the 
Science and Art Department, the annual parliamentary grants for the 
purchase of museum specimens were required to be expended, in a 
certain measure, with the ultimate view of directly benefiting provin- 
cial institutions ; thus representative specimens, even though virtual 
duplicates of others already acquired, have been freely purchased for 
the express purpose of being circulated on loan to provincial schools 
of art, museums, and temporary exhibitions. There has never, it is 
true, been a sufficient supply of such available specimens, and, as a 
matter of fact, the permanent collections of the Museum have been 
and are continually drawn upon for this purpose. An infinite number 
of the most precious objects are indeed withdrawn, often for consi- 
derable periods, from exhibition in London and circulated in the 
provinces. But it is time this practice should be discontinued, 
for, setting aside the inconvenience caused by the continual dislo- 
cation and disarrangement of the metropolitan collections, the disap- 
pointment caused to students and amateurs of art by the apparently 
capricious withdrawal, often of the very specimens they most wish to 
inspect, and the actual risk of deterioration by frequent moving 
about, or the ultimate loss by accident or fire of unique and precious 
objects of art, render the practice entirely unwarrantable. The risk, 
in short, is greater than the end to be obtained will justify. The 
provinces should be content with casts, photographs, and other illus- 
trations of invaluable objects, the originals of which are always within 
easy reach, supplemented by well-chosen typical series of original 


specimens acquired ad hoc. 
It is with no carping desire to reproach the authorities of the 
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British Museum and the National Gallery, to reinsist on facts which 
have been already stated, to the effect that no portion of the funds 
allotted to these institutions has ever been expended with any refer- 
ence to the direct assistance of the provinces. The pecuniary resources 
at the disposal of heads of departments of these institutions have 
always been notoriously insufficient for the purchase of the specimens 
actually required to enrich and complete the permanent series under 
their charge. Consequently it has always been a special object to avoid 
the acquisition of duplicates or the purchase of specimens, which, 
although not of primary importance to an imperial collection, might 
be of inestimable value to provincial museums. In thus acting, the 
eminent specialists to whom the practical disbursement of imperial 
funds for the purchase of specimens is entrusted, have simply fulfilled 
their duty ; but it would be doing these gentlemen great injustice to 
omit to state, that they would gladly and eagerly have co-operated in 
the work of catering for the provinces, if the means had ever been 
afforded them of so doing. 

The unfortunate sale of duplicate engravings which has just taken 
place at the British Museum was decided on simply to procure funds 
for the purchase of a special and unique collection of great import- 
ance to the Print Room, and only after all endeavours to procure 
the insignificant sum required by way of special grant from the 
Exchequer had proved abortive. 

I cannot but again allude to the shortsighted manner in which 
the annual grants to our national collections have been curtailed of 
late years. It has already caused the loss of inestimable treasures, 
the opportunity for the acquisition of which will never again occur, 
for fine works of art in these days are indeed sybils’ books. The pur- 
chasing power of money in this field diminishes in an incredibly rapid 
ratio; it would be a moderate estimate to say that any fixed sum 
would not go half as far now as it would have done ten years ago. 
The country must then provide for a considerable increase in the 
annual expenditure on our imperial collections, if they are to continue 
to retain their relative status, and for a still further augmentation, if 
they are to concern themselves effectually in seconding provincial 
endeavours; increased annual grants should in fact be made to several 
of the departments of the British Museum, on the express under- 
standing that a portion of the amount should be systematically applied 
to the collection of duplicate or other representative specimens for 
provincial use. More important still will be the devising an effectual 
system of mutual co-operation, of the authorities of all our imperial 
museums, to the end in question. As I have already intimated, it 
would be an entirely needless waste of power to duplicate the 
machinery already in operation at South Kensington ; it would, for 
instance, not be advisable to appoint another staff of special officers, 
and to call into existence another set of appliances at the British 
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Museum, to do the same work on a separate and independent footing. 
There should, on the contrary, be one central department charged 
with the administrative work of all our national collections, gud 
provincial and colonial museums. At South Kensington, the nucleus 
and framework, considerably more than this, in fact, is established ; 
what is now required is a more complete, methodic, and extensive or- 
ganisation of this department. This, I think, could be effected with- 
out any very immediate or abrupt departure from its present lines, 
and with little, if any, addition to its present staff. It would doubt- 
Jess involve an increase of expenditure, but the amount could be 
methodically estimated and apportioned; whereas, if something of 
the kind be not done, and if our respective science and art institu- 
tions are to be separately exposed to the rapidly increasing pressure 
of provincial demands, I can foresee only irregular, fitful, and im- 
perfect action, jealousy and cross purposes on all hands, and the 
probable expenditure of public money to a much greater amount, 
than would be likely to occur under an orderly system such as I have 
shadowed out. 

I am somewhat reluctant to quit the field of generalisation, and 
I feel that a paper of this kind is scarcely the proper vehicle for the 
putting forward of detailed plans and recommendations; but definite 
suggestions, when distinctly fundamental, can at least be clearly 
weighed and discussed, when they will work their way if sound and 
well founded, or be dismissed once for all if proved to be unsound or 
impracticable. I shall, therefore, make no further apology for stating 
in plain terms the principal reforms and improvements I advocate. 
Before doing so, however, the fundamental question of pecuniary 
assistance to local institutions requires a little further discussion. 

In the first place the object should be to assist local endeavours 
in the formation of art collections by indirect, not direct, pecuniary aid. 
How is this assistance, if sanctioned by the legislature of the country, 
to be practically given? I can see only one safe principle. Let the 
amounts annually accorded by the State to provincial institutions be 
based on, and respond in greater or less measure to, the sums which 
the localities themselves raise for the purpose. Whether the State in 
any given instance should contribute an equal, a greater, or a less 
amount is a matter which I do not pretend to prejudge. I appre- 
hend, however, that there should be no inflexible rule in this respect. 
On the one hand the gross annual amount which Parliament may 
decide to apportion in any yezr will be an all-important factor, and 
on the other hand the scarcity or abundance of local means, considered 
in respect to the relative importance of their requirements, or the 
inherent costliness, or the reverse of the matter to be acquired, must 
in each instance be to some extent determining factors. As I have 
already assumed, the State should give its assistance in kind, not in 
money. Thus if any locality raises, say, one hundred pounds, and if 
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the State meets it with another hundred, fifty, or five-and-twenty, as 
the case may be, the sum so contributed will be given in the shape 
of specimens, either originals or reproductions, which may either be 
chosen for the localities by the skilled officers of the central depart- 
ment, or by the officers of special departments of the imperial 
museums, who, I doubt not, would gladly give their invaluable 
assistance and advice in this manner; or local directors and curators 
might themselves select specimens from the central store, which 
should be founded at South Kensington. There are of course other, 
possible methods of assistance, which especial cases may suggest, but 
as a general rule the State, whilst it should give every possible 
facility to local authorities, by the assistance and advice of its officers, 
in the advantageous disbursement of the sum which the localities 
themselves raised, should retain a greater, if not even an absolute, 
control over that proportion which itself contributes. 

Our colonial cities stand of course on a different footing from 
those of the United Kingdom proper. As the colonies do not 
directly contribute their quota to imperial taxation, they can of 
course have no claim to direct pecuniary assistance from the State 
qua museums; but in every other respect the large and generous 
spirit, which it is to be hoped will ever animate our national dealings 
with our great dependencies, should be manifested in this matter. 
The South Kensington administration has already frequently assisted 
in the development of colonial museums, schools of art, &c., and it is 
to be hoped that the facilities which the home provincial museums 
enjoy, especially in regard to obtaining the assistance and adviee of 
the officers of our imperial museums, will, as far as possible, be ex- 
tended to the Colonies. What, then, are the practical suggestions to 
be brought forward? I should premise by saying that my recom- 
mendations may appear somewhat disconnected and disjointed, but 
it is impossible within the limits of such a paper as this to do more 
than put on record jottings as it were. Moreover it would be no 
compliment to the able and devoted body of public servants, who 
administer our public collections, to enter too minutely into details. 
I have indeed been emboldened to take the line I have done in this 
paper, mainly from the conviction that my views are substantially 
shared by many, perhaps the greater number, of these gentlemen. 

Firstly, then, I think that there should be a distinct locality, a 
series of rooms and galleries, set apart at South Kensington as a cen- 
tral store or depét for all circulating duplicates, or otherwise dispos- 
able matter in the category of art, for the housing and display of all 
casts, electro deposits reproductions, photographs, hand copies of 
all kinds, engravings, etc. ; secondly, that a general revision of all our 
national art collections should be made, and all superfluous matter 
forthwith weeded out. This important work should, I think, be com- 
pletely and thoroughly done, once for all, by a Government commission, 
Vou. VIII.—No. 42. S 
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to consist of heads of special departments in our museum adminis- 
trations, to whom might, if thought necessary, be joined a few out- 
siders of eminence in their special branches. The matter thus 
eliminated should be forthwith transferred bodily to the South 
Kensington places of deposit, classified and sorted, say, into three 
categories—firstly, of specimens to be permanently retained for the 
purpose of forming methodic representative series, to be circulated on 
loan, the illustration of lectures, &c.; secondly, of matter to be dis- 
tributed or sold to provincial museums; and lastiy, the worthless 
residuum to be finally made away with. Such a clearance has 
indeed been long called for in the interests of the national collections 
themselves, which in some instances are encumbered with masses of 
superfluous matter, the fortuitous accretion of long series of years, 
the effect of which is in every respect derogatory to the invaluable 
substratum. 

The action thus taken should be continued, in the sense of periodi- 
cally transfering to the same receptacle all duplicate or superfluous 
specimens, from time to time acquired by any of our museums, either 
by bequest or on the occasion of the purchase of entire collections, 
in which, as is usually the case, there is a proportion of specimens 
not specially taken into account or required, but which have to be 
taken en bloc with the rest. Moreover, the duplicate or represen- 
tative specimens, which I have assumed would thenceforth be syste- 
matically purchased for provincial supply, by the various departments 
of our museums, would be also handed over, accompanied with ade- 
quate catalogues or descriptive labels, furnished by the authorities 
by whom the acquisitions had been made. 

Again, this establishment would become the central depot for 
all casts, electrotypes, photographs, engravings, in short, of every kind 
of copies and reproductions made at the expense of the State, as well 
from notable specimens contained in our own collections, or others 
obtained from works in foreign collections, museums, private collec- 
tions, churches, or other sources. Obviously the adequate illustra- 
tion of such matter, infinitely varied as it would be in its nature, 
would be an arduous task, requiring the co-operation of eminent. 
authorities in their several specialties, whilst the important work 
of selecting and deciding upon specimens to be reproduced at the 
expense of the State would require knowledge and judgment of the 
highest order. Probably it might be found desirable to supplement 
the labours of the officers, who would be the practical administrators 
of the establishment, by the formation of a permanent advising 
board or committee, similarly constituted to that which would be 
appointed to make the preliminary weeding already adverted to. 

It has been already intimated that the requirements of special in- 
dustries of a more or less artistic nature would, in some localities, sug- 
gest the formation of collections of original specimens adhoc. The 
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Staffordshire potteries, for instance, should endeavour to get together 
a special collection illustrative of ceramic art; similarly at Birming- 
ham or Sheffield, works in metal, such as arms, cutlery, locksmith’s 
and silversmith’s works, jewelry, &c., whilst at Manchester, Glasgow, 
or Leeds, textile fabrics, and at Nottingham, lace, would be the 
chosen specialties. 

Such special gatherings would, of course, be supplementary to 
the general collection, illustrative of art in the abstract, and which 
we have assumed would mainly consist of copies and reproductions. 
There would be a great advantage in this, if it were only in directing 
local endeavour in well-defined channels—it is astonishing how 
rapidly the work of collecting progresses by ‘such concentration of 
effort: personal interest is more easily enlisted in such a course, 
the work grows on all concerned, whilst gifts and donations are more 
readily obtained when there is a fixed object in view. 

Moreover, as the object of these collections would be a mixed one, 
technological illustration, as a case in point, would be a scarcely less 
important consideration than that of art—a wider field and perhaps 
even greater facilities for acquisition would be open to the provincial 
than to the metropolitan museums even. There are, for instance, in- 
numerable specimens, which, for various reasons, fastidious private. 
collectors and dealers regard as of little pecuniary value, but which, 
from the point of view I have indicated, might be of great im- 
portance to provincial special collections. Such specimens are of 
course comparatively easy to be obtained. Again, fragmentary speci- 
mens, for which dealers in works of art can scarcely find a market,. 
may nevertheless often be instructive, as intrinsically valuable as the 
most perfect and costly pieces of their kind. What would it 
matter indeed to the Staffordshire potter if the exquisite Sévres por- 
celain cup, the Majolica salver, the antique Greek vase, the splendid 
glazes and enamels, the admirable painting or infinite variety and 
refinement of form of which were the special objects of his study, 
were to be, the one without a handle, or the others shattered and. 
built up again from fragments ? 

Our Continental neighbours are already actively at work in this 
direction, and in more than one manufacturing centre in France, 
such mixed art and industrial or technological collections are being 
formed. 

Manchester, for instance, might take a valuable lesson from Lyons, 
where, during the last few years, in addition to the really important 
collections of pictures and other works of art, antiquities, &c., which 
have been accumulated by the city from the beginning of the present. 
century, a special collection, of ancient silks and textile fabrics in 
general, has been formed. The singular activity which, during the 
last four or five years only, has been shown in the matter of colleet- 
ing ancient stuffs, embroideries, &c., as a case in point, has been 
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mainly brought about by the exertions of provincial directors and 
curators of collections, and of manufacturers and designers abroad, 
whose eyes have been at last opened to the importance of rescuing 
from destruction the few and rare specimens of textile fabrics of 
former ages which yet remain to us. 

The chief sources of such things are the sacristies of ancient 
churches and convents in Italy, Germany, and Spain. A host of ex- 
plorers are actively engaged in ferreting out all such specimens, and 
in a very short time the supply will be practically exhausted, and this 
perhaps before our own great centres of textile industries have given 
a thought even to the matter. 

Although it may seem not entirely in sequence or relevant to 
my previous argument, I have now to pass to another aspect or heading 
of my subject—that of the buildings to contain provincial art collec- 
tions. The transition is, however, not a merely capricious one. I 
am in fact moved to it by the conviction that too much attention is 
now being given to the erection of buildings, and too little to the 
timely acquisition of specimens to put into them, seeing that bricks 
and stones can be piled on each other at any time, whereas every day 
now lost in the research of fine works of art entails irrevocable loss 


of opportunity. 
Of late years provincial towns have developed a great propensity 


for the erection of showy architectural structures, and museums and 
galleries of art, in particular, seem to be regarded by ambitious pro- 
moters of public works, and by architects, as of all institutions the 
most fit and proper to be gorgeously housed. It seems to be imagined 
that art treasures necessarily require, as it were, a splendid casket, the 
jewels, to need the most magnificent setting. But it is possible to 
diminish the lustre of a gem by unsuitable adjustment, as it is to 
impair the effect of a picture by an ill-adapted frame. The notion, if 
not radically fallacious, is especially liable to lead to bad results. 
More frequently than not, the proper effect of works of art is 
damaged by too ornate surroundings, and oftener still, practical 
requirements of the first necessity, such as convenience of arrange- 
ment, adequate space for appropriate juxtaposition, and provision for 
future growth are sacrificed to this idea. 

As a rule, the fundamental conception of modern architectural 
monuments is antagonistic to those requirements. Rigidity and com- 
pleteness of plan are necessary in such structures in order that the 
exterior elevation, which is usually more considered than the interior 
arrangements, may shape itself in the desired lines. What, for 
instance, is the aspiring architect to do, when the style of his design 
suggests arcades and windows, towers and high-pitched roofs? But 
‘the real requirements of the building call for long galleries of in- 
considerable height, plain walls, and skylights. 

The temptation to begin at the wrong end first, moreover, is 
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great, when, as is too often the case, the adoption of a design is 
determined rather by its striking effect on paper than its inherent 
fitness for the end in view. In museums, however, utility should be 
the paramount consideration. Asa matter of fact, plain substantial 
brick-built galleries, with little interior decoration, and that little of 
the most subdued and sober kind, are what is required. They should 
be long and spacious galleries, not suites of separate rooms, and so 
placed as to admit of ready extension and alteration in response to 
the demands of ever-growing collections. For this reason, and other 
obvious ones, museums should, wherever it is possible, be placed clear 
of other buildings, with ample surrounding space, in suburban parks 
or gardens, for instance, rather than in the heart of crowded cities. 
Flimsy glass and iron structures, ‘ Crystal Palaces,’ again, are especially 
to be avoided. Their type is that of the hothouse, of all receptacles 
the least adapted for the permanent safe-keeping of works of Art. 

A melancholy instance of what a provincial museum should not 
be has just come under my notice. Without naming it, I will merely 
say that it is the last growth of one of our ancient cathedral cities. 
In the central part of the picturesque High Street of the city a lofty, 
new, stone-built structure, bristling with turrets and pinnacles, and 
with a tall campanile in the centre, has just risen, high above the 
quaint brick-built mansions and the old parish churches in its 
vicinity, which, huddled together in artistic irregularity, seem as if 
shrinking in horror from the rampant intruder. Designed in a 
strange medley of styles, half conventual, half castellated, with a 
dash of the Italian Palazzo Communale, it is wholly hideous and 
vulgar. This extraordinary structure bears a conspicuous stone-cut 
tablet flanking its high arched portal—a veritable shop-card—which 
informs us that it is the ‘City Museum and School of Art,’ erected 
by the exertions of certain local magnates, whose names are duly 
recorded in deeply cut and rubricated letters, only a degree less con- 
spicuous than the flaming characters which follow, specifying the 
name and address of the firm of provincial architects by whose genius 
the portentous structure was brought into existence. It should be 
added that the edifice is flanked and hemmed in by houses and 
narrow streets and lanes on all sides, and that there is not an inch of 
available ground around it. The thing, indeed, is all outside show. 
An entrance hall and staircase occupying more space than is neces- 
sary lead to a series of small and awkwardly disposed rooms, the in- 
valuable wall-spaces of which are cut up with mullioned windows, 
affording the worst possible kind of light. There is but one con- 
gruous thing about the place—it is that the collections within are 
worthy of the structure. The absurd omniwm gatherum is somewhat 
as follows: there is the well-known dried head of a New Zealand 
chief and his moth-eaten old feather cloak, half a dozen clubs and 
paddles, a case of Napoleon medals and miscellaneous coins and 
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tradesmen’s tokens, minerals, shells, stuffed birds, snakes in bottles, 
a lamb with two heads, and amummy ; worthless pictures with high- 
sounding names, and several very conspicuous works of art on a large 
scale, such as a cork model of the cathedral three yards long, made 
by an ingenious but misguided shoemaker; big bulky curiosities, 
contributed by generous donors, evidently with an eye to killing two 
birds with one stone—to wit, the getting rid of worthless incum- 
brances, and gaining a reputation for public spirit and liberality by 
so doing. This picture is not overdrawn; the thing, in fact, is a 
veritable incubus, not only useless, but offensive. Public spirit in 
the same locality is nevertheless at this very time manifesting itself 
in the laying out of a public park in the outskirts. Now if only one 
third of the cost of the structure in question had been expended on 
the construction of plain brick-built galleries in this locality, and 
the residue of the money laid out under competent guidance in the 
purchase of interesting and instructive specimens, the foundations of 
a really useful and creditable local museum might have been laid. 

It has been impossible within the limits of these articles to do 
more than touch discursively on the chief points of the question 
‘before us, and I have an uneasy feeling that undue prominence has 
been given to some considerations, whilst others of more real 
moment have been entirely passed over. There is, however, one 
- subject to which, in conclusion, I am desirious to call attention, it is 
that of gifts and bequests to public museums. On the first blush it 
‘will be assumed that there is but one aspect of this matter, and that 
an entirely satisfactory one—by all means, it will be said, do every- 
thing to encourage the practice, as well for the central ‘as for pro- 
vincial institutions. Further consideration, however, will make it 
evident that there is more than one side to this question. Persons 
who make gifts to museums during their lifetime can of course be 
reasoned with, and if they seek to impose inconvenient conditions, 
their intentions may be modified, or the gift declined; but it is 
needless to say that bequests stand upon another footing. In the 
first place very few private collections are ever formed without the 
-aceretion of more or less inferior, incongruous, or absolutely worthless 
»matter—of course when the proportion is large, there should be no 
«question of the acceptance of such mixed collections, but cases may 
occasionally occur of gatherings in which there are isolated specimens 
of transcendent excellence, and the temptation is then strong to 
secure them, even if accompanied with an inordinate makeweight of 
absolute trash—but in the present condition of things, such super- 
fluous trash cannot be got rid of, and this alone, in the long-run, 
becomes a serious difficulty. It may be assumed that bequests of 
such mixed collections would only be accepted if entirely free from 
hampering stipulations, such as their being kept together and ex- 
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hibited as a whole, or their being permanently housed in any specified 
establishment or locality. 

But the difficulties and perplexities attending the question of 
bequests become far more obvious, when it is a question of the accept- 
ance or rejection by the State of really important or high-class collec- 
tions, when accompanied by inconvenient conditions. Several such 
instances have occurred within the last few years, and much of the 
objectionable duplication and clashing of interests of our national art 
collections have arisen from this source alone. My meaning will be 
made clear by referring to examples in evidence, taking in the first 
instance the Sheepshanks bequest of modern pictures, made to the South 
Kensington Museum. One of the conditions in this case is that the 
collection should always remain fixed at South Kensington, but ob- 
viously these pictures should have been added on to the modern art 
section of the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. As it is, this 
nucleus at South Kensington has been augmented by further gifts 
and bequests of similar specimens, and the broad result is, that the 
country now possesses two distinct national galleries of modern 
English art, separately housed and administered. The waste of 
national resources necessarily involved in the duplication and sever- 
ance of absolutely identical matter need not be dwelt upon; its 
inexpediency in a practical point of view is evident, when it is 
considered that the pictures of the very same masters are arbitrarily 
distributed between two localities a couple of miles apart. 

Again, in the section of water-colour drawings it was stated in my 
former article, that the formation of a national collection illustrative 
of this peculiarly English branch of art had been taken in hand some 
years ago by the South Kensington administration, which had travelled 
out of its proper province in so doing. But quite recently, the 
Henderson bequest specifically made to the British Museum has 
endowed that establishment also with a splendid series of water-colour 
drawings, and in consequence we have now two distinct national 
collections in this category. Obviously the Henderson drawings 
should have been given to the National Gallery, to whose jurisdiction 
also should be transferred the rival collection at South Kensington. 

The majority of the other works of art composing the Henderson 
collection are of the medieval and more recent periods, comprising 
fine specimens of Majolica ware, Damascened metal work, arms, and 
other richly ornamented objects of Oriental origin. But the proper 
place for such works was obviously the South Kensington, not the 
British Museum. 

On the other hand, two important collections have, within the last 
few years, been bequeathed to the South Kensington Museum, both of 
which by the wills of the testators are to be kept intact and separate 
as distinct entities, bearing their respective names: these are the 
Dyce and Forster collections. But the strength of these collections lies 
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in directions with which the South Kensington Museum has little or 
no concern. The most valuable sections in both cases consist of books 
and manuscripts of purely literary interest, drawings by the ancient 
masters, engravings, miniatures, and a few pictures. These collec- 
tions ought to have been broken up and divided mainly between the 
British Museums and the National Gallery. 

These are but a few instances of the imbroglio which is being 
created for us by inconvenient bequests. What is the remedy for 
this state of things? It will, of course, be objected that as persons 
who make bequests are usually actuated in great measure by a craving 
for posthumous recognition, even if it be to the extent only of having 
their names placed permanently in evidence, any general rules which 
would have the effect of dispensing the State from such implied 
liability would tend to prevent bequests being made. I do not think 
that any such result would permanently ensue, but, even if it should 
be so, the evils of the present slipshod system are so great as to over- 
weigh any possible loss. I think that once for alla broad rule to 
apply to all our national museums and similar institutions should be 
laid down by the State, to the effect that gifts and bequests can only 
be received on the understanding that they should be unclogged by 
any conditions whatsoever; in other words, that the State should be 
entirely at liberty to make use of the specimens so contributed in any 
manner found to be necessary. 

It is possible that at first, until the rule became generally known, 
some encumbered bequests might be made, and have to be relinquished 
in consequence ; but testators and their legal advisers would soon 
become aware of the ‘rule, and frame their dispositions in accord- 
ance. 

Furthermore, I would suggest that gifts and bequests should, in 
future, be made to vest in some one public officer or administrative 
department. If such a central store for all unappropriated or floating 
art matter, as that which I have shadowed out as desirable to be 
formed at South Kensington, were established, there should be the 
temporary place of deposit for objects transferred to the State by gift 
or bequest, and the ultimate location of the several specimens, whether 
in this, that, or the other imperial central establishment, or in pro- 
vincial museums, might be determined by such a council of heads of 
departments and others as I have intimated it would be desirable to 
form, for the regulation of other functions of the same establishment. 

The undoing of much that has been tied up for us by the caprices 
and gratuitous calculations of previous donors and legatees appears to 
me imperative. An Act of Parliament would probably be necessary 
for the purpose, or to enable our several museums to make such a 
thorough weeding of their respective possessions, and to carry out 
such a system of giving and taking to and from one another and 
to provincial collections as is urgently required, inasmuch as doubt- 
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less a considerable proportion of the matter to be dealt with would 
consist of specimens originally obtained through gifts and bequests. 

This Act might perhaps with advantage be so framed as to deal 
comprehensively with the entire subject. Our neighbours the French 
have already more than once, during the present century, effected 
such extensive revisions of their national art collections; and the 
relatively high status to which provincial museums have attained in 
France, as compared with those of this country, has in great measure 
resulted from the systematic transference of innumerable works of 
art not required by the central collections. 

Perhaps it will be objected that the measures I now advocate are 
of too sweeping a nature, and that English methods of procedure 
are not to be regulated by French models. To this I reply, that 
English procedure, qué national museums, is at present devoid of 
any definite guiding plan or coherent aims; a chaos, in fact, in 
which all manner of cross purposes are rife, in which forces neutralise 
each other, and results are minimised. I have endeavoured to call 
attention to some of the most obvious shortcomings in this field, and 
whilst so doing I might have refrained from suggesting remedies. 
The critic, however, who shrinks from the responsibility of offering 
advice, of the urgency of which he is known to entertain earnest con- 
victions, would be justly scouted as a carping intermeddler. The 
share I have had in the formation and practical management of 
public collections in this country will, I trust, be regarded as a 
justification for again entering the field, and if my opinions and 
suggestions are called in question, it will at least have the effect of 
tending to keep alive public interest in the subject. 


J. C. ROBINSON. 
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THE FUTURE OF CHINA. 


“Wun, three years ago, I described in the columns of a daily paper 
the progress of the Chinese campaign in Central Asia, and when at a 
later period I narrated, in my Life of Yakoob Beg, the whole of the 
events that had happened in the ‘countries between Khokand and 
China from the year 1862 down to the present time, there were many 
persons who disbelieved the stories told of the extraordinary marches 
made by Chinese soldiers, of the quality of the weapons in their 
hands, and of the tactical, aye the strategical, ability of their leaders. 
But. the evidence has now accumulated, and there is no longer any 
doubt that the narratives referred to represented facts which belong to 
the reality, and not the romance of history. We are also to-day 
-brought face to face with the prospect of a rupture between China 
and Russia, which was then only a remote possibility ; and on all 
sides eagerness is shown to acquire information on a subject which is 
not only very imperfectly understood, but which promises to become of 
‘very urgent importance to this country. It is notso much my desire 
to discuss here the existing difficulty between these two great Powers 
—the collision between whom, although appearing imminent, may be 
yet for a short time put off—as it is to enter into the larger question 
of the probable future of the Chinese Empire. He would be a rash 
man who would attempt to cast the horoscope of that most singular of 
institutions—and certainly I have no intention of incurring the 
charge. But many gentlemen who speak with considerable authority, 
and who are friendly disposed towards China, have recently discussed 
this question, and some of them have gone so far as to describe what 
that future might be on certain conditions. They have based their 
arguments on the self-flattering formula that, if the Chinese will 
only follow their advice and accept the ideas of Western nations, then 
their Empire will become more prosperous, and the future before it 
will be of a brilliant hue. I will not affirm that their silence is ex- 
pressive of what will happen if their advice is not accepted ; but at 
all events they are silent as to what the future of China will be, if 
shaped by the Chinese themselves in accordance with their ancient 
opinions. With your permission, I wish to bring this latter side of 
the picture prominently forward, and to say a few words on the future 
of China from the Pekin, and not the London, point of view. They 
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may possibly serve to show that Chinese statesmen have less thought of 
foreign assistance in their plans than our reformers of their empire 
conceive to be necessary. 

The present condition of China is such as must inspire the ob- 
server with a feeling of respect. In extreme age its Government 
exhibits all the vigour of youth, and now, fifteen years after it was 
supposed to be passing through the throes of dissolution, it stands, 
having given the most striking proof of military power, unconcerned 
to all appearance on the brink of a contest the outcome of which no 
man can see. Nor if we consider the subject in its details is the 
effect weakened. The supremacy of the law is evident from Yunnan 
to Manchuria, and from the coast to the Pamir. Rebellious states 
and races of hostile creeds are again united under the sway of the 
Bogdo Khan; and the authority of the Emperor is as much respected 
at the extremities of his dominions as it is in the streets of his 
capital. At the same time the Manchu dynasty—which is after alk 
of little importance in comparison with the Chinese nation—appears 
to have received a further lease of power. It could be wished that it 
were possible to feel more certain on this point, as one element of 
doubt in the problem would then be removed. The trade of the country 
is flourishing, and the resources of several of the larger provinces are 
being steadily developed. The vast tracts of country, depopulated 
during the civil wars, are being gradually allotted to colonists, who 
will speedily restore them to their former state of prosperity. The 
finances are satisfactory, although there can be no doubt that exten- 
sive peculation prevails in the services; and the Chinese find less 
difficulty than many European Powers in borrowing money for the 
purchase of ironclads and improved weapons. There is no apparent 
reasqn for supposing that China’s credit would very soon become ex- 
hausted, although a great war must inevitably shake foreign con- 
fidence. At the present time China possesses the nucleus of an army, 
the raw material for which she has always enjoyed, and the first step 
has been taken in the establishment of the Kiangnan Arsenal towards 
rendering it independent of foreign manufacturers. The alphabetical 
gun-boats and the few ironclads that have been purchased represent 
the beginnings of a fleet which may one day be very powerful in the 
Eastern seas. The greater knowledge the Pekin statesmen have ac- 
quired of European countries and politics enables them to exercise 
their judgment in deciding when and where to act with vigour; and 
in many ways this, although the most difficult to grasp, is the most 
important advantage the Chinese have derived from the progress 
effected during the last fifteen years. Such then is the present 
position of China as exposed to our gaze. Her statesmen might be 
well content if the future were to be only a repetition of it; but they 
naturally aspire to a continuance of the same progress which would 
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lead to the attainment of a height of prosperity justifying comparison 
with anything realised by the greatest of their Emperors. 

The remarkable successes of Chinese armies, which have been the 
ostensible means of promoting peace and prosperity at home, have 
not failed to enhance the national credit abroad. All the Mongol 
and Kirghiz tribes, some of whom are subjects of Russia, and also 
connected by ancient ties with China, have been stirred to their 
hearts’ core by the victories of Tso Tsung Tang. Nor has the effect 
been restricted to these semi-civilised tribes. In Western Turkestan 
the Tashkent Gazette itself admits that there has been and still is 
great agitation in consequence of the reconquest of Kashgaria; and 
the independent courts of Burmah and Siam have been much exer- 
cised in their minds because of the demands made upon them by the 
Chinese. Within our own Indian borders, too, something of the 
same influence is perceptible. Neither Nepaul nor Cashmere has 
been an unconcerned witness of those events which have made the 
Chinese power more vigorous in Tibet, and which have brought the 
Celestials back to Sirikul and Khoten. To understand, therefore, in 
all its details the position which China at present occupies, it is 
necessary to take into consideration the reputation she has acquired 
among her neighbours as well as her internal condition. Without 
entering into historical particulars, it will suffice to say that the 
reputation won by Tso’s victories, and by the pacification of Yunnan, 
is increased by the remembrance of China’s prowess in the past, not 
only in Eastern Turkestan, but also on the banks of the Amour, and 
in the passes and valleys of Nepaul. 

At the present time China raises a revenue which, at the lowest 
computation, exceeds fifty, and possibly reaches sixty, millions ster- 
ling; and, although much of this is paid in kind, and consequently 
re-spent in the local capitals, the Government can depend on this 
sum under all circumstances. In addition, another four millions are 
received annually from the customs at the ports open to foreign 
commerce, thus placing the Chinese revenue almost on an equality 
with that of India, including the return from the railways. In this 
direction China has not by any means reached the limit of her capa- 
city, and, apart from foreign trade altogether, there is an illimitable 
field available for the employment of capital and labour to the ad- 
vantage of the people and of the exchequer at the same time. The 
Chinese are among the lightest taxed people in the world, and the 
burden of contributing to the maintenance of the state only presses 
upon them in the exceptional districts where a disposition has been 
manifested to repudiate the obligations of citizenship. Until the 
means of communication have been improved to a certain extent— 
not, I must emphatically state, by the construction of railways which, 
except in a very few places, would be attended with quite as much 
danger as advantage to China—the progress must necessarily be 
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slow; but, when the navigation of the rivers has been turned to 
better account, an expansion of the internal commerce, large as it at 
present is on the Yang-tse, may be expected on an extensive scale. 
The coal-mines in Kiangsi and Shantung are now being worked 
skilfully and successfully, while other provinces are not backward in 
developing their latent resources. In a very few years the results of 
this extraordinary activity in a direction where so little had been 
done must become apparent, and both directly and indirectly the 
State will benefit by the increased wealth of the people. While 
most persons are asserting that the dislike to build railways is a 
proof of China’s backwardness in the scale of civilisation, I contend 
that there are many sound arguments to justify the hesitation shown 
by the Pekin ministers in sanctioning such enterprises. It may be 
admitted that railways would give a great impulse to foreign trade, 
and that consequently the Chinese would derive as much advantage 
as any one else from their construction; but the Government is 
guided in its policy by other considerations as well as those of pecu- 
niary advantage. Even without railways Chinese commerce has 
reached a flourishing point, and it will be long before the Pekin 
ministry will be induced to disturb the status quo, and incur possible 
dangers for the sake of benefiting the foreign trade. If things go on 
at their present rate the Chinese can count on certain and very satis- 
factory returns as a balance in their favour on the foreign trade of 
the country. They have little to gain, and, perhaps, much to lose, 
by attempting to disturb the arrangements on which this trade exists. 

Intimately connected with the subjects of the revenue and the 
trade of the state is the administration of the public service ; and here 
we find many things that should not be permitted to exist. I will not 
go so far as to say that the Civil Service of China is an Augean stable 
waiting the advent of a Hercules; but certainly to purge it of the 
prevalent abuses, to instil fresh life into the ranks of its members, 
and to make them, in fact, as they are in name, public servants, will 
task the tact, courage, and perseverance of the ablest of administrators 
and the most determined of reformers. In this direction much re- 
mains to be done, and very possibly the only effectual remedy may 
prove to be one of resorting to extremities. But unless the labour is 
attempted everything accomplished in military reorganisation and in 
statecraft can have only partial effect. The future power of China 
does not depend on any single condition being fulfilled or not, but 
certainly were any real reforms to be effected in the Civil Service, 
which is composed of the mental aristocracy of the country, a greater 
guarantee would have been obtained of the future before China than 
by any other measure that can be called to mind. Nor are the ruling 
powers blind to this. Various edicts on the subject have been is- 
sued, and, what is more important, a disposition has been shown to 
employ officials in places of great trust and responsibility apart from 
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their literary merits. This has the look of reverting to the plan of 
the great emperors of the first dynasty, who sought their ministers in 
the ranks of the people—that is to say, they rewarded original merit. 
Whenever a reform can be wholly or even partially carried out in this 
direction the Chinese Government will experience no difficulty in 
raising a revenue of one hundred millions sterling. 

The first conclusion which, therefore, forces itself upon the mind 
| is that China is a rich country, with a considerable revenue, suscept- 
| ible under careful management of being almost doubled. Possessed 
| of what are termed the sinews of war, she is also, to a greater extent 
than is supposed, independent of the foreign trade. It is much less 
of a necessity to her than it has become to a large section of the 
community at home among us, and, even were it otherwise, the 
grievances of a class would receive but scant attention if brought into 
conflict with the views of the Government. Unlike England, China 
subsists on her own produce, and could regard with equanimity the 
severance of all connection with the outer world, and unlike India 
also, her great rivers and ancient highways, which pass through the 
remotest districts of the empire, and only require a certain amount 
of repairing to be restored to their original usefulness, supply the 
ready means for protection against famine. All these facts relating 
to the commercial and financial condition of China have to be taken 
into consideration and duly appreciated if we are to discuss, with any 
chance of arriving at sound conclusions, the future prospects of this 
empire in a world of rivalry in politics and in war. The financial 
and commercial independence of China is beyond question, despite 
the supposed value of the Customs in the eyes of her rulers. These 
dues are in reality small matter of congratulation among thinking 
Chinese ; for at the best they are only ‘ the gilding of the pill.’ The 
practical conclusion at which we must arrive is that the foreign trade 
supplies no inducement to the Pekin Government to keep the peace 
with any foreign Power were it for other reasons to hold it safe and 
politic to embark upon a war; while it is no secret that there is 
much in that trade to which the official classes will never become re- 
conciled. Having said this much on the natural progress that China 
should make in material matters, the remainder of our attention may 
be directed to the probable development of China’s military power, 
and to the consequences it must have as operating on her own policy 
and also on that of the nations brought into contact with her, parti- 
cularly of Russia and England, her neighbours on the continent of 
Asia. 

\ The military force of China numbers nominally nearly eight 

hundred thousand men, but these are at present of course only on 
paper. It is divided into four divisions by Timkowsky, the Russian 
traveller, and in general matters his description, written fifty years 
ago, still applies. This large force is made up of 68,000 Manchus, 
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80,000 Mongols, and 625,000 Chinese. The last are divided into 
two bodies, the first of which partakes more of the character of a 
regular army than the second, and musters about half a million of 
men called the Green Flag army. The remaining Chinese division 
js a raw militia, and land is allotted to them for cultivation, their 
pay being too small to exist upon. The other soldiers receive four 
silver taels (nearly 27s.) per month. Timkowsky only returns the 
Mongol force at 48,000 men ; but since the war the levies in Man- 
churia and Mongolia have been largely increased, and it is a low es- 
timate to say that there are 30,000 more troops between Moukden 
and Kobdo now than there were when he travelled from Kiachta to 
Kalgan. While, therefore, we may take the strength of the Tartar 
army as falling little, if at all, short of the estimated 150,000 men, 
a very large deduction must be made from the Green Flag, and the 
resident militia which is subordinate to it. Yet it is from this force 
that the future armies of China must be created. The Bannermen of: 
the Mongols, the élite of the dominant Manchus, are already enlisted. 
To their numbers it would be difficult to add any permanent rein- 
forcement, although for hostilities on the Amour or the Irtish swarms 
of hardy clansmen are available to swell the garrisons of the northern 
districts to the proportions of a large and formidable army. And this 
observation serves to remind us of one of the great secrets of China’s 
power. In whatever direction she may have to engage in a war: she 
can depend that there will be no lack of fighting material once the 
nomad peoples recognise that she is in earnest. There is not another 
country that can say the same. A single reverse to Russia on a large 
scale in Central Asia would destroy the peace she has laboriously 
created in Turkestan. 

The Green Flag army only partially exists as a fighting force. 
No one who has read M. Huce’s graphie description of the review 
which he witnessed during his return from Tibet can be expected to 
have a very high opinion of the soldiers of the Green Flag, for in 
those days they were only called out on rare occasions, and then the 
inspection made by the general was a pure sham. Their arms were 
of the most nondescript pattern, and, in a word, they were only 
civilians playing at soldiers oncea year. ‘ Yet the material was excel- 
lent’ has been the comment of every writer on the subject since the 
French missionary. As yet no attempt has been made to reform 
this portion of the army as a whole. It was quite recently an accu- 
rate description to say that most of the men were to be found only on 
paper, while the Commander-in-chief drew pay for the total number. 

But the hard law of necessity has worked out a partial improve- 
ment in spite of apathy in high places. The three great civil wars 
waged concurrently in the centre, the south, and the west of the 
empire, and the. numerous risings which have accompanied them, 
rendered it necessary in many provinces that the civilian Chinese 
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should join the ranks, and thus in a short campaign he learnt more of 
soldiering than he had done during a lifetime of annual drills. l- 
lowance must be made for these facts in considering the present con- 
dition of the Green Flag army, but I confess that the estimate of 
300,000 effectives, whieh has been given me by an authority on the 
spot entitled to respect, appears to me to be excessive. It is true 
that the reviews are now held more frequently in the towns and forts 
of the eastern provinces than at any previous epoch ; but, allowing for 
all these causes of improvement, it may be doubted whether there are 
more than half that number of the Green Flag effective, in the most 
modest sense of the word. The principal evil at the root of this 
deficiency in the numbers of the Green Flag army is the corruption of 
the military authorities. The Commander-in-chief set the example 
which his subordinates were not slow to follow, and the burden of 
maintaining a force which did not exist fell heavily on the people of 
China. No reform which ignored the radical cause of the shortcomings 

of the national army could produce more than a very partial improve- 
ment, and until a few months ago there was no evidence that there was 
any party at Pekin in favour of the sweeping measures that are ab- 
solutely necessary to make the Green Flag force an army in fact and 
not in name. The evidence is now afforded by the appointment of 
Prince Chun, the Emperor’s father, to the post of Commander-in- 
chief. This has been regarded with considerable alarm by foreigners 
in China, as Prince Chun is their recognised enemy; but on the 

other hand in the interests of China it is an immense stride forward, 

as he is a man of great ability, and moreover the friend and patron of 
Tso Tsung Tang. , One of his first steps will be to reform the Green 

Flag army, and, although he is considered to be inimical to Europeans 

it is most probable that he will avail himself at first of their services. 

As his object is to create a national army he will undoubtedly dispense 

with them whenever he thinks they have served his turn. This is 

the extreme concession to Western ideas that may be expected from 

the party which, if not representing the exact progress Englishmen have 

sketched out for China, has a programme of its own well calculated to 
satisfy the Chinese and to preserve their empire. 

The Tartar army is in a much higher state of efficiency, and 
great efforts have been made to arm it with modern weapons. The 
troops sent to Turkestan have been supplied with Berdan rifles, and 
the Pekin garrison includes a large detachment placed on the same 
footing. More recently a large quantity of rifles has been purchased 
in the United States, and these are now being rapidly distributed to 
the troops in Kansuh, Mongolia, and Pechili. A still more decided 
step in advance has been taken by the establishment of the arsenal and 
ship-yard at Kiangnan, near Shanghai, for the Chinese already obtain 
from it nearly all, if not all, the ammunition required for their army. 
The small-arms factory is not yet in full working order; but artillery 
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of considerable calibre has been turned out. During last year twenty 
Armstrong forty-pounders, manufactured by Chinese hands, and 
tested by English engineers, were completed by the Kiangnan 
officials and sent to join ‘the active army.’ Since then seven-inch 
150-pounders have been constructed with like success, and these are 
to be placed in the forts on the Peiho. In a very short time the 
Kiangnan Arsenal will have rendered China independent of the 
foreigner in the necessaries for an army; and there is no reason why 
it should not be maintained in a fair state of efficiency by the 
Chinese themselves, without even the aid of foreign superintendents. 

Kiangnan has yet to earn its laurels as a naval dockyard. A 
terrible storm during the typhoon last year did extensive damage, 
and threw the works out of gear, so that the Chinese navy consists 
only of foreign purchased vessels. But this is to be remedied as 
speedily as possible. Within a certain space of time, which may be 
either more than ten years or much less, Kiangnan will be an arsenal 
and shipyard vying in its way with anything we possess. The works 
already cover two hundred and twenty acres; the future before it 
might prove to be what would now seem incredible. This instance 
alone opens up a boundless vista for speculation, and there are other 
circumstances scarcely less striking which furnish proof of the re- 
markable progress China can make on her own initiative and with 
scarcely any foreign aid. 

There now only remains in conclusion to say a few words on the 
probable effect these reforms and organic changes will have upon the 
foreign policy of the Pekin Government. Let it be assumed that ten 
years hence China has a fairly disciplined and well armed army of 
half a million of men, that her arsenals suffice to supply all her wants 
in arms, ammunition, and torpedoes, and that her navy for coast and 
river purposes is respectable, what would be the probable attitude of the 
Pekin Government towards foreign Powers? The question loses little 
of its significance if the period has to be put off for another decade, 
and the war, which is morally certain to take place between Russia 
and China within the shorter period, must, be it remembered, hasten 
the arrival of that time, becauge the Chinese will have to learn in the 
hard school of necessity where they have already learnt so much. A 
war fought either in Central Asia or in Mongolia would be one in 
which China could, and would if necessary, throw away several armies. 
Under such conditions it would be hard if her soldiers did not become 
veterans, or her leaders capable. It is probable then that within ten 
years China will be in a position to hold her own, and to shape her 
policy not in deference to foreign Powers, but in accordance with her 
own instincts, which warn her to have as little to do with foreigners 
as possible until she can treat with them ona perfect level of equality. 

The prospect thus raised up cannot be expected to appear a 
pleasant one in the eyes of those who have regarded China as a factor 
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of no importance in Asian politics; but no sensible man, anxious to 
discern the future, can close his eyes to what is almost the inevitable. 
So far as India is concerned the danger from China’s military growth 
is not of a kind to inspire us with much apprehension ; although 
China’s interest in Burmah, Nepaul, and even Cashmere, is much 
more active than is allowed by Anglo-Indians. But as China’s new 
policy will be framed on the old lines laid down by the experience of 
centuries, teaching her what is requisite on the land side, and as India 
has always been outside her influence, there will be no danger of a 
collision between ourselves and the Chinese, until at all events we 
have advanced to Bhamo, or to a point threatening the road from 
Bathang to Tibet. Also, no invader would be opposed with greater 
unanimity than the Chinese would be by the whole population of 
Hindostan. There will be great opportunity therefore for showing 
diplomatic ability in settling the Burmese difficulty, which cannot be 
much longer put off, but no settlement will be satisfactory if it gives 
umbrage to China. 

With regard to Russia, there are no similar reasons for antieipat- 
ing that a hostile collision can be averted. From Sagalien to the 
Kizil Yart, at Kuldja, Chuguchak, Ourga, and Haylar, the interests 
of the two empires meet, and they meet only to conflict. The caravan 
trade through Kiachta has been forced on the Chinese, partly by the 
strong hand, and partly by the astuteness of the Russians ; but it has 
always been distasteful at Pekin. More serious cause for disagree- 
ment is to be found in the unsettled questions connected with the 
frontier in the upper Amour region, and in the fact that Baikal has 
been made a Russian lake. Nor is the forcible annexation twenty 
years ago of the maritime province of Manchuria either condoned or 
forgotten. The dispute with respect to Kuldja has brought all these 
latent differences to the surface, and the complications must sooner 
or later develope into a struggle between Russia and China for 
supremacy in Northern Asia. The best energies of the Chinese wjll 
be devoted to that contest, which, whether its result be victory or 
defeat, will further quicken the progress of the empire; but apart 
from it the day is very near at hand when the Pekin Government will 
be able to carry out, in its own way, and on conditions which it 
approves, its policy towards foreign states, especially in regard to 


matters of external trade. 
Demetrius CHARLES BouLGceER. 
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STATE AID AND CONTROL IN 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


Tue earnestness of conviction and the warmth of heart with which 
Mr. Blackley advocated his scheme of National Insurance in this 
Review in November 1878, led him to extreme proposals which 
have been severely criticised. His suggestion was to include the 
youth of every class in the realm in a system of compulsory contri- 
bution to a vast insurance fund. Mr. Edwards, in the number of 
this Review for November last, asserted that this was bad political 
economy and impracticable; but I venture to think that in de- 
nouncing the principle of compulsion altogether in reference to 
the question at issue, Mr. Edwards has been carried into the other 
extreme. 

Mr. Edwards is in error in saying that an association has been 
formed for the furtherance of the scheme propounded by Mr. Blackley. 
The object of that association is described to be ‘to disseminate in- 
formation and create opinion in favour of some such measure.’ And 
I believe that some such measure can be pointed out which will not 
be open to the condemnation pronounced by Mr. Edwards upon Mr. 
Blackley’s too comprehensive proposals; and that a certain degree of 
compulsion, calculated to promote the objects in view, is defensible 
on the grounds both of political economy and justice. 

In order that the point at which the question has now arrived 
may be clearly seen, it is necessary to carry the view back a few 
years, to the inquiries of the Royal Commission on Friendly Societies 
from 1870 to 1874, which resulted in legislation in 1875 and 1876, 
but not to the extent desired. 

In December 1872 a memorial was presented to the Commissioners 
which they describe as numerously and influentially signed, recom- 
mending that (1) the system of Government Life Insurance through 
the Post Office, (2) the system of Deferred Annuities, (3) the In- 
surance of ‘Small Endowments, that is to say, sums to be paid at 
a certain time,’ should be so extended as to bring those benefits 
within the reach of the humbler classes ; and (4) that the Govern- 
ment should undertake the business of payment in sickness. 

That the memorialists, in submitting these proposals, were not 
likely to commit themselves to indefensible propositions, may be 
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gathered from the terms in which the memorial is noticed by the 
Commissioners :— 

Amongst the names attached to this memorial will be found those of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 6 bishops, 17 lay peers, including Lords 
Shaftesbury, Lichfield, Eversley, Lyttelton, Ebury, &c., 35 M.P.’s of all shades of 
political opinion, headed by Mr. Gathorne Hardy and Mr. Cowper Temple, Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton, Sir Charles Trevelyan and several other baronets; Sir James 
Hannen, Mr. H. S. Tremenheere, formerly Commissioner on the employment of 
children, young persons, and women in agriculture, and two of his assistant commis- 
sioners, 37 chairmen and 8 deputy-chairmen of Boards of Guardians, headed by the 
Dean of Winchester and the Hon. Francis Scott . . . several chairmen and deputy- 
chairmen of quarter sessions,52 Justices of the Peace not included in previous 
categories, among whom may be mentioned Mr. T. B. L. Baker and Mr. J. Spedding, 
nearly 90 clergymen not included in previous categories . . . and a considerable 
number of other persons who come within the description of the Commissioners as 
having given ‘a great deal of time and thought to the subject of Friendly Societies,’ ! 

Of the four points presented for their consideration, the Com- 
missioners expressed their concurrence in the first three. The first 
two—the system of Government Life Insurance through the Post 
Office, and the system of Deferred Annuities—have been carried into 
effect ; the third, which aimed at giving the Government power to 
reduce the minimum sum that can be insured for at death, from 20). 
to 51. or less, yet remains to be dealt with ; and I shall show further 
on why it should receive the early attention of the Government. 

Upon the fourth point, the Commissioners state (Fourth Report, 
§ 848) that ‘they are inclined to think that the danger of imposition 
and the difficulty of preventing “ malingering ” would be great in a 
Government Friendly Society ; but without entering fully into this 
controversy, they are, upon other grounds, of opinion that it is not 
desirable that the State should, under present circumstances at all 
events, undertake what is called sick-pay business.’ 

The suggestion of the memorialists that the Government should 
undertake, to its full extent, the business of insuring sick-pay, and 
therefore in time entirely supersede the Friendly Societies, was 
prompted by the apparently very unsatisfactory state at that period of 
nearly all the Friendly Societies in the Kingdom, as set forth in the 
annual Reports of the then Registrar of Friendly Societies. The 
legislation in 1875 and 1876, consequent upon the inquiries of the 
Royal Commission above referred to, although to a considerable 
extent simply permissive, has laid the foundation for great 
improvements in those Societies. But there is nevertheless still 
a field open in which the interposition of Government, in under- 
taking to insure sick-pay to a limited extent, would be most salu- 
tary, not only to the working classes, but to the Societies themselves. 
I hope to show that the objections which weighed with the Com- 
missioners in 1874 may be removed by the mode in which I propose 
that the subject should now be dealt with, 

And in adopting to that end the principle of compulsion suggested 

? Note to Section 845. 
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by Mr. Blackley, I beg leave to bear my testimony to the value of 
his arguments as to the expediency and justice of applying it to the 
matter in question. 

Without attempting a full summary of them, it will suffice in 
this place to say that Mr. Blackley reminds his readers that both 
personal and social duties are already in numerous cases enforced by 
Act of Parliament; that in the case of Poor Law Relief, ‘it is in fact 
contributed by rate-payers a large proportion of whom have perhaps 
worked harder, have been more temperate, frugal and self-denying, 
and yet are hardly less poor, than the very paupers whom they have 
to support ;’ and that consequently ‘a tremendous compulsion exists 
now in this matter, but it is exercised on the wrong persons, to the 
injury of the provident and to the moral ruin of the wasteful.’ 

The objections against compulsion, and other objections raised 
against such a plan as I am about to propose, will be more con- 
veniently dealt with after I have explained the plan itself. Some of 
them, I take leave to think, will be answered by the explanation. 

Great advantages would arise if it were rendered possible for the 
youths of the wage-earning class to accumulate in the Post-Office 
Savings’ Bank, before the age of twenty-one, a sum which, paid down 
at once, would purchase for them one or more of the following 
benefits: (1) a certain payment in sickness up to a specified age, 
(2) an annuity after that, and (3) a certain sum at death, ‘ suffi- 
cient,’ according to their well-known desire, ‘to prevent the cost of 
their burial from falling upon their children, and to guard them 
against the risk of being buried as paupers’—(Fourth Report, § 851). 

A principle embodied in the Factory and Workshop Act 1878 
(consolidating the previous Acts) affords a precedent which might be 
fairly extended with the view of meeting as far as practicable the 
above objects. 

By Sect. 25 of that Act, power is given to the occupier of a 
factory or workshop to deduct from the wages of a child a weekly sum 
not exceeding one-twelfth of such wages, and to pay over such sum 
as a school-fee to the School Board or to the manager of an efficient 
school ; and the sum may be recovered as a debt from the occupier. 
I leave out of sight the amount to which the school-fee is limited— 
threepence—as not bearing on the principle adopted. 

The liability of the child to submit to this deduction of one-twelfth 
of his wages (I confine attention at present to male children), in case 
his parents either cannot or will not pay the school-fee, begins from 
the first moment of his employment, at the age of ten years, and 
continues until he is fourteen, unless at thirteen he has attained the 
required standards of proficiency or of school attendance. 

For the purpose of the proposed insurance, that liability to sub- 
mit to the deduction of one-twelfth of their wages might be very 
properly continued from the age of fourteen until they attain the age 
of twenty-one, in the case of all youths employed in factories and 
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workshops in England and Wales, and also extended to all such 
youths employed in agriculture. And the proceeds should be paid to 
the credit of each contributor, into the nearest post-office, either by 
the employer or by convenient arrangements which it would not be 
difficult to point out. 

Hereafter it would doubtless be desirable to extend the system to 
all employed in coaland metalliferous mines, and to the large number 
of persons brought under the Act of 1877 relating to those living in 
canal boats; thus embracing all who, being subject to protective 
legislation, are well-defined classes, and already habituated to certain 
degrees of administrative regulation. But the peculiar conditions as 
to health and mortality belonging to the class first mentioned would 
require adjustments which would probably too much complicate the 
question on its first introduction; and the administrative regulations 
of the latter are yet incomplete. 

It would, doubtless, also be desirable, if possible, to include the 
youths between fourteen and twenty-one, belonging to other branches 
of employment within or just above the line of weekly wages, if they 
could be brought within any practicable definition. I am unable to 
suggest any such definition. The numbers brought within the very 
wide definitions of the Factory and Workshop Act,* and those employed 
in agriculture, would be so considerable as fully to justify a commence- 
ment being made with those two classes. Hereafter it may be found 
possible to include the mining and canal populations. The only other 
classes of labourers named in the Census are those engaged in ‘ transport 
service’ on railways and roads and in docks, and the class of ‘ general 
labourers,’ amounting together to about 800,000 (vol. iv. of Census, 
1871, p. 53). The ‘ indefinite class,’ the last in the Census, is men- 
tioned as consisting of those whose occupations have been imperfectly 
or vaguely described, and most of whom ought to have been included 
among the industrial classes. The exclusion, possibly only temporary, 
of the classes adverted to, and also of females, from the benefits of 
the legislation proposed, can afford no good ground for refusing those 
benefits to the three millions who, as I shall show presently, would in 
the course of a generation be included in it. Many railway servants 
are already included in a compulsory contribution to the insurance 
funds of their respective Companies, 


2 The inquiries of our Assistant Commissioners in the Children’s Employment 
Commission (1862-6), embracing ‘all trades and manufactures not already regulated 
by law,’ induced Parliament to extend the legislation that had been previously con- 

_ fined to textile factories in which steam or water power was used, to all factories and 
workshops in the kingdom. By Section 93 of the Consolidating Act of 1878 the ex- 
pression ‘ workshop’ means ‘ any premises, room, or place, not being a factory within 
the meaning of the Act, in which premises, room, or place, or within the close or 
curtilage or precincts of which premises, any manual labour is exercised by way of 
trade or for the purposes of gain, in or incidental to the making of any article, or of 
part of any article, or in or incidental to the altering, repairing, ornamenting, or 
finishing of any article, or in or incidental to the adapting for sale of any article.’ 
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What would be the probable sums so accumulated at the age of 
twenty-one by the respective contributors ? 

The means of arriving at a fair approximation upon this point are 
afforded by a Return of the Inspectors of Factories to Parliament, 
1871 (there is no later one), giving a statement of the average earn- 
ings of operatives in the principal places in Mr. Redgrave’s district 
(nearly half the kingdom), ‘chiefly prepared by the manufacturers 
themselves,’ and by the accounts of earnings in the agricultural dis- 
tricts in the Reports of the Agricultural Employment Commission 
(1867-70), collected by our Assistant-Commissioners. 

It may be gathered from those sources that the lowest average 
rate of wages for the seven years between fourteen and twenty-one 
may be placed at 83. per week, and this only in small manufacturing 
industries, and in a few localities in the agricultural districts. The 
general mean in manufacturing and agricultural employments for 
youths between 14 and 21 may be stated as ranging between 10s. and 
12s. per week for the seven years. But the numbers whose average 
earnings for that period would have amounted to 13s. and 14s. would be 
found to be considerable. In the highest paid branches of manufactur- 
ing work youths before arriving at 21 can earn from 20s. to 25s. per 
week, and in agricultural labour, in some parts of the country, up to 20s.. 

Assuming first broadly that full employment has continued during 
the whole period (the contrary supposition will be dealt with here- 
after), there would have been accumulated at the end of those seven 


years about the following sums :-— 
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and correspondingly larger sums by those who had been earning the 
highest rates of wages. 

What would be the best way, in the interest of the respective 
contributors, of applying these sums with the view of laying the 
foundation of their future independence ? 

Of the three objects which an intelligent and thoughtful working 
man aims at as a provision against the future—(1) securing a pay- 
ment in sickness, (2) payment for burial expenses on the death of him- 
self and his wife, (3) an annuity in old age—the first will always 
have the preference. The second he seeks to attain either through 
the same society which he joins in order to receive sick-pay, or through 
a separate burial society, including also his children. The third, 
although offered on liberal terms by the Government, he has hitherto 
for the most part considered as beyond his reach. 
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Supposing the Government, therefore, to undertake the business 
of sick-pay, what should be its amount, and what the premium which, 
paid down in one sum, would be required to insure it ? 

Mr. Blackley proposes in his essay 8s. per week sick-pay up to 
70, and 48. per week annually after that age. 

I think it more desirable that the objects aimed at should be 5s, 
a week sick-pay up to 65, an annuity of 5s. a week after that age, 
and 5/. at death (with 3/. or 4/. on death of wife where the accumu- 
lations permit it). And I have reason to believe that the first and 
the third of those objects could be attained, even by those earning 
the lowest rates of wages, before, or soon after, the age of 21; and 
that all three are attainable within the same period by those earning 
the higher rates. 

The following are the reasons for the limitations proposed. 

(a) The small sum of 5s. per week insured with the Government 
would not injuriously affect the interests of the Friendly Societies. 
It would, on the contrary, promote their interests by reason of the 
habit that had been commenced during those seven years of youth, 
among the whole industrial population, of making some provision for 
the future. 

(6) So small a sum as 5s. per week sick-pay would not, as a 
general rule, satisfy even a single man; he would proceed to insure 
himself for at least 5s. per week more in some good society. He 
would most probably aim at 7s. or 9s. more according to his means. 
(Second Report of Friendly Societies Commission, p. 13; Fourth 
Report, p. xxxiii.) 

(c) Having paid, before the age of twenty-one, his assurance 
for 5s. per week sick-pay up to sixty-five, and the small sum of 
1l. 188. 7d. to secure 5/. at death (if the minimum sum that the 
Government can insure for were reduced, as recommended by the 
Commissioners, from 20/. to 5l.), he would have more resources at 
command to meet the monthly payments of his society for the smaller 
sum needed from it as sick-pay. 

(d) Those who, earning the higher rates of wages, had been able 
also to purchase an annuity of 5s. per week after the age of sixty-five, 
would have secured a large proportion of what they would look to for 
their independence ; inasmuch as to this 5s. per week would be added 
the half or quarter pay, or an equivalent sum as a distinct annuity, 
that they would be entitled to if they had maintained their sub- 
scriptions to their societies up to that age. An annuity to begin at 
a later age than sixty-five would be unacceptable to the working 
classes (Second Report, p. 17.) 

(e) I shall also be able to show that a still greater benefit to the 
Friendly Societies would be likely to arise from the accumulations of 
all who had been earning the higher rates of wages, by putting it 
within their power to purchase from the Government, with very little 
further effort, before the age of twenty-five, an additional annuity of 
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3s. per week at sixty-five; thus enabling the societies to relieve 
themselves of a burden which weighs so heavily upon them—the so- 
called sick-allowance of half or quarter pay after a given age. 

(f ) The benefits that would arise to the public from the fact of 
all the youths of the classes designated having been able to purchase 
for themselves sick-pay to the amount of 5s. or even 48. a week from 
the age of twenty-one, would be that, for single men, out-door relief 
would in a few years be, in those classes, nearly extinguished; and 
for the married both out-door and in-door relief would, after a further 
period of a few years, be very materially reduced. 

The present saving of rates from the action of Friendly Societies 
is estimated at 2,000,000/. a year (Fourth Report, § 821). ‘ And if 
this be true,’ the Commissioners proceed to say, ‘ under present cir- 
cumstances, it is clear that any improvement in the stability of these 
societies, or encouragement to people to join them, would not only 
benefit the labouring classes by leading them to help themselves 
instead of depending on others, but might tend to alleviate in no 
slight degree the pressure of local taxation now so generally com- 
plained of, 

The next question is, What would be the premium required to 
purchase these benefits at the age and in the manner specified ? 

The data for this calculation are to be found in the following 
considerations. 

In the youths of the classes defined the Government would have 
a very large body of contributors. At present an approximation only 
to the exact number can be arrived at. According to the Return of 
the Inspectors of Factories to Parliament in 1871 (the last in which 
both factories and workshops are included) the number of male 
operatives in both, in England and Wales, between fourteen and 
twenty-one, may be estimated at about 360,000. The number of 
those of similar ages employed in agriculture may, according to the 
Census of 1871, be taken at 340,000, giving a total of 700,000; or, 
in other words, 100,000 youths of the age of fourteen would come 
into contribution in each succeeding year from the passing of any Act 
for this purpose. This would give a total in the course of a genera- 
tion of, in round numbers, about 3,000,000 contributors. 

The next completed Return of the Chief Inspector of Factories, 
and the Census of 1881, will probably show an addition to those 
numbers; but taking them as they stand, by way of illustration, and 
even taking the moderate sum of 15/. in the Table of Contributions 
at page 279 as a mean, the total in the hands of the Government, on 
the basis of 100,000 fresh contributors annually yielding 1,500,0001., 
would, with the accumulations at 3 per cent., after all payments 
made, show in a generation a large sum; and a much larger if, as is 
probable, the mean for each contributor should approach 201. 

The example of the Post-Office Savings Bank shows that those 
large numbers and amounts need present no difficulty. Mr. Scuda- 
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more, in his evidence to the Friendly Societies Commission (Third 
Report, 27,778) states that, in the twelve years since the Post-Office 
Savings Bank had been established, they had 76,000,000/. of money 
in deposit, and had 1,500,000 accounts open; that they had con- 
stituted a separate branch of the Post Office for the purpose; and 
that ‘in the business of life insurance the premiums had more than 
covered the expenses up to that time.’ The sums that have been de- 
posited in the Savings Bank branch now amount to 111,012,0001., and 
the number of accounts they have had open have risen to 5,783,527. 

The favourable conditions that would arise from the large number 
of the contributors, and from the manner in which the contributions 
would be paid, would be the following :— 

As the contributors would come from the whole body of the 
manufacturing and agricultural population, the higher average of 
general health among the latter would go far towards counterbalancing 
the especially unfavourable conditions in certain portions of the 
manufacturing population. It is to be observed, also, that those 
conditions will be gradually improved by the more stringent sanitary 
regulations of the Factory and Workshops Act of 1878 ; and also by 
the more strict enforcement of sanitary laws in the large towns now 
in progress. 

As the contributions would cease from each contributor on his 
attaining the age of twenty-one, the costs of collection would neces- 
sarily be very much less than in the Friendly Societies, where they 
continue weekly or monthly to nearly the end of life. 

On the other hand is to be considered ‘ the danger of imposition,’ 
which the Commissioners on Friendly Societies were ‘inclined to think 
would be very great if the Government undertook the business of 
sick-pay.’ 

This is unquestionably an important element in determining the 
amount of premium which the Government would have to charge 
with a view to safety. I hope to show that there are means which 
did not exist when the Commissioners formed that opinion, by which 
the apprehended danger may be avoided. 

The Friendly Societies, in endeavouring to guard against im- 
position, rely first and chiefly on the doctor’s certificate; partly on 
‘sick visitors,’ appointed usually from among their fellow-workmen, 
for the occasion, and as to whose efficiency for that purpose there is 
much difference of opinion. Boards of guardians, on the other hand, 
have the security of the opinion of two permanently appointed officers 
in every case of sickness involving an application for relief—the 
relieving officer and the medical officer. 

This latter principle is one which the Government might usefully 
follow-—keeping at the same time its administration of sick-pay 
entirely distinct, as is most desirable, from all contact with the 
officers of the Poor Law. 

The new machinery devised for the administration of the com- 
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pulsory clauses of the Education Acts of 1870 and 1876, is capable of 
affording the Government the first portion of the aid required. 

A trustworthy officer, corresponding to the relieving officer of 
‘the Poor Law, well acquainted with the character and circumstances 
of the labouring population, might be obtained by co-operation with 
the School-Boards or School Attendance Committees under those Acts. 

The School-Boards and School Attendance Committees have the 
power of appointing two paid officers: an Inquiry Officer, who is 
employed to ascertain in what cases the school fees cannot be paid 
by the parents, and a School Attendance Officer, whose duty it is to 
' garry out the compulsory clauses of the Act. The business of the 
latter is to know the particulars of every child in his district between 
the ages of 5 and 14. When they passed that age and entered 
various employments, he could easily maintain his acquaintance with 
them as long as they remained in his district. _ His duties necessarily 
bring him into contact with the whole working population in their 
homes, and take him continually into every part of his district. No 
great portion of his time could be occupied were he also to be em- 
powered toact as Inquiry Officer for the Government in the adminis- 
tration of sick-pay.* There seems, therefore, no reason why the two 
offices might not be combined, under an arrangement providing for 
a suitable addition to his salary. His duty for the Government 
would arise when a claim was made for sick-pay. Notice would be 
sent by the claimant to the Sick-Pay Inquiry Officer and to the 
Medical Officer of the Government. In any case of doubt as to the 
bona fide nature of the sickness, the knowledge which the Inquiry 
Officer would presumably possess of the character and habits of the 
applicant would be a material aid to the Medical Officer, and their 
joint interposition would afford a strong protection against fraud. 

The Inquiry Officers and School Attendance Officers of the School- 
Boards and School Attendance Committees will probably before long 
be found in every School district. There is now either a School- 
Board or a School Attendance Committee in every district in Eng- 
land and Wales. And as compulsory attendance under Bye-laws is 
now the law for 70 per cent. of the whole population of England and 
Wales, and for 95 per cent. of the whole borough population, the 
above-named officers are already in existence to that extent. (Educa- 
tion Report for 1878-9, p. xxiv.) It may be fairly assumed that the 
expectation of the Education Department will be fulfilled, that ‘ year 
by year the number of rural parishes in which school attendance was 
not enforced would diminish, and ,that the appointment of those 
officers will therefore ultimately become general. But in any case it 
is to be anticipated that the School-Boards and School Attendance 
Committees would readily aid the Government, either by making 
combined appointments, or where those two offices are already com- 


8 In the Friendly Societies twenty out of every hundred members, speaking gene- 
rally, are found to claim sick-pay in the course of a year. 
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bined, as is often the case, by recommending suitable persons for the 
purpose required. 

The usual salaries of the School Attendance Officers range, as I 
am informed (for there has not yet been any Return) from 10/. to 
50/. per annum, rising toa higher sum where the district is very 
large. This will enable a rough estimate to be made of the cost to 
the Government of a staff of officers of this description. There are in 
round numbers 14,000 parishes and parochial districts in England 
and Wales. Many of them are so small, both in area and population, 
that one Sick-pay Inquiry officer would be sufficient for two or three 
or more, as is now the case with the School Attendance Officers. An 
average of 10/. for the whole (giving a total of 140,000/.) would 
probably be more than sufficient to permit of a full and fair adjust- 
ment of the salaries required. The sum necessary to provide for this 
annual charge may be taken to be about 10 per cent. upon the con- 
tributions received, if they amount, as stated at page 281, to only 
1,500,000/.; but less if, as is probable, they exceed that amount. 

These officers having been appointed primarily to aid the Medical 
Officer in detecting any attempted fraud in an applicant for sick-pay, 
would be also valuable as Visiting Officers in cases where the sick- 
certificate had been granted. In the course of their daily duties in 
the district they would be able to exercise a considerable degree of 
supervision, and accordingly to give great aid to the Medical Officer 
in the matter of the weekly renewal of the certificate. 

In regard to the selection of suitable Medical Officers to act for 
the Government, this appears a matter of easy solution as to the 
manufacturing and town populations. For the purposes of the 
Factory and Workshop Act there are Certifying Surgeons within easy 
reach of nearly every factory and workshop in the kingdom. Their 
number in England and Wales, according to a recent Return, is 880. 
It is only when there is no Certifying Surgeon within three miles of 
a factory or workshop that, by § 71 of the Act, the Poor Law 
Medical Officer isempowered to act in his stead. I am informed that 
practically it is very seldom necessary to use this permission. Where 
the numbers to which the Certifying Surgeon has to attend are small, 
the appointment, as far as remuneration is concerned, is little more 
than honorary. Where they are large, he is remunerated either by a 
sum fixed by agreement with the occupier, or according to a scale of 
fees specified in the Act; and the occupier ‘ may deduct the fee, or 
any part thereof, not exceeding in any case threepence, from the 
wages of the person for whom the certificate was granted.’ It is 
obvious that no medical practitioners would be more eligible for the 
duty of granting the sick-certificate on behalf of the Government 
than these Certifying Surgeons, who are brought into such direct 
contact with the whole youth of the manufacturing population up to 
the age of sixteen, and who also in the course of practice acquire a 
considerable knowledge of the habits and character of the town 
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population generally. I have reason to believe that there would be 
no difficulty in securing their services, at a moderate cost, for the 
duty in question. 

In the country districts, the Government might anticipate in this 
ease also the willing co-operation of the School-Boards and School 
Attendance Committees towards the selection of suitable Medical 
Officers unconnected with Poor Law administration. 

It would be a matter of inquiry hereafter what would be the pro- 
bable total number of Medical Officers necessary, both for town and 
eountry, and the consequent amount of ‘loading’ on each premium 
to cover a contract for their services. Their number probably would 
not be much, if at all, below that of the Sick-pay Inquiry Officers, 
and their average salaries would be somewhat larger. A rough 
estimate of their cost will be included in the following paragraph. 

One more point remains for consideration,—the office costs of 
management. 

These would be favourably affected by the fact of the costs of 
collection ceasing with the contributors at the age of 21, when the 
premium for the purchase of the amount of sick-pay insured by the 
Government would be paid down once for all. The difference in the 
cost of management between insurances thus effected and those for 
which the payments are carried on from week to week or month to 
month is very great. Mr. Scudamore, in reference to insurance 
through the Post-Office Savings Bank, states that ‘ the loading is 2 per 
cent. when the insurance is effected in a single payment’ (Second Re- 
port, 27,778). Mr. John Watts, who had been largely connected with 
insurance companies in Manchester, states (Second Report, Appendix, 
p. 454) that ‘while the cost of insurance to the Government is 2 or 
3 per cent. on the business they have done, the actuarial tables for 
life-insuring companies allow about 30 per cent.’ As regards the 
costs of collection, therefore, the position of the Government would 
be favourable. In regard to the office costs in making the sick-pay 
payments through the Post-Office, an indication is given in the ex- 
planatory Statement 2 preceding the Post-Office Tables, pp. 7-8, 
namely, that where superannuation allowances are paid monthly, a 
charge of 10 per cent. upon the policy ‘includes all costs and charges.’ 
What would be the charge necessary to meet the sick-pay payments 
on the basis of the average number of weeks’ sickness from 21 to 65 
is an actuarial question presenting no difficulty. I have reason to 
believe that, bearing in mind the items and the conditions enumerated 
in the preceding paragraphs, the charge which the Government 
might find it necessary to make for the risks and costs of sick-pay 
management would not exceed 30 per cent upon the premium. 

Having thus indicated the conditions as to the cost to the Govern- 
ment of the administration of a system of sick-pay of the amount 
proposed, the way is prepared for an approximate estimate of what 
should be the premium required for it. | 
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I believe Iam right in saying that according to Ratcliffe’s tables,‘ 
with 3 per cent. interest, and the age 21 (excluding expenses of 
management ) 


The value of 5s. per week sick-pay up to 66 is, if paid at 21 
Add 30 per cent., to include expenses of management 


According to the Post-Office Tables (Table 2, p. 19), the 
cost of 5J. at death would be,ifpaidat21. . . 


Cost of sick-pay and Burial Fund ge lignitg 


According to the Post-Office Tables for Deferred Annuities 
(p. 45) the cost of 137. or 5s. per week at 65 would be, 


if paid at 21 ; ree” : . . : : 
Add 10 per cent. for cost of monthly instead of half-yearly 


payments, as specified in p. 8 of explanatory statement 


of Post-Office Tables . ‘ . ° e ‘ é 
13 4 6 


Cost of sick-pay, Burial Fund, and annuity. . 24 5 4 


Now, referring to the table of accumulations of one-twelfth from 
average wages at page 279, it will be seen that from the average of 14s. 
per week for the seven years, the sum accumulated, with interest, 
would amount to 23/. 12s. 8d., or only 12s. 8d. less than would 
be sufficient to purchase, at the age of 21, the whole of those 
benefits. 

It is plain, therefore, that to all the youths subject to the proposed 
legislation who had been earning an average of 148. per week and 
upwards for the seven years between 14 and 21, all these three bene- 
fits would be easily accessible; and it is superfluous to say how large 
their number would be. To those whose accumulations may have 
fallen a few pounds short of the sum required to purchase the whole 
at that age, the inducement would be strong to complete it volun- 
tarily with as little delay as possible. Those who, from having been 
able to command only the lower rates of wages, or from having been 
often out of work, had accumulated lesser sums, would have the means 
of purchasing smaller benefits only—say 4s. sick-pay and 4s. annuity, 
and possibly also the 5/. at death. 

In either case they would have attained a great object. They 
would at the age of 21 have freed themselves from the prospect 
of future dependence; and with this example before them of the 
results of saving, a disposition towards voluntary thrift and fore- 
thought may be expected to have taken some root. 

The accumulations of those who had commanded the highest rates 
of wages would considerably exceed the above-named 23/. 12s. 8d. 
If they should find themselves in possession of the additional sum of 
31. 178. 4d., they would, according to the Post-Office Tables, be able to 


‘ It is to be borne in mind that the tables here used include the sickness experience 
of societies whose members are of very various occupations, 
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purchase an additional annuity at 65 of 1s. 6d. per week. The same 
tables show that 41. 8s. 1d. more, so applied within the next four 
years, would give them at 65 another 1s. 6d. per week. They would 
have thus secured for themselves a total of 8s. per week at the age of 
65. This would be at least one half more than, in most cases, they 
could expect from any society, even if they had been able to keep up 
their subscriptions during the whole period up to that age. And the 
societies would universally appreciate the benefit of being released 
from the prospective burden . 

The ‘other grounds,’ besides the difficulty of preventing imposition, 
upon which the Commissioners were of opinion that State action in the 
matter of sick-pay was not desirable, were directed against the proposal 
then before them, namely, ‘ the direct assumption by the State of the 
whole business now carried on by the societies, or, in other words, to 
the establishment of a National Friendly Society managed, and there- 
fore virtually guaranteed, by the Government’ (Fourth Report, § 844). 
Against that proposal, as tending to supersede the Friendly Societies, 
the Commissioners adduce very strong arguments (§ 848). But 
those arguments do not apply to the limited system I am advocating, 
the effect of which, if adopted, would be to strengthen the financial 
position of the societies, and probably to add greatly to the number 
of their members. I venture to anticipate that the societies, on 
giving it their candid consideration, will look upon it in that light. 

The Burial Societies, on the other hand, may be expected to be 
unfavourable to the proposal that Parliament should give effect to 
the recommendation of the Commissioners by reducing the minimum 
sum that can be insured at death to 5/. But after a full considera- 
tion of their case the Commissioners came to the following conclusion 
regarding them :— 


If we take the view that Burial Societies exist for the benefit of the people, not 
the people for the benefit of the managers of Burial Societies; if we are satisfied 
that great abuses now exist in the management of many of these societies, from 
which it is most difficult for the members to protect themselves, and which it is 
almost equally difficult for legislation to prevent ; and if we find that the State can 

carry on this class of business without involving the public in pecuniary loss, and 
without mischievously affecting the spirit of individual independence, we shall 
searcely recognise the right of the societies to object to its doing so, on the ground 
that the competition of the Government might be prejudicial to their own interests. 


(§ 852.) 
Although in the year following that Report (1875) an Act was 
passed directed against the most glaring defects of those Societies, 
the Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for 1878 
shows that much remains uncorrected, and that ‘the costly nature of 
the operations of those Societies’ also continues to supply a strong 
reason for the alteration of the law recommended by the Commis- 
sioners. Last year another Act defined the scope of theyActs of 1875 
and 1876 which a legal decision had made doubtful. | 
It would require more space than can be now asked for to point 
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out how the difficulties with regard to apprentices, and to those agri- 
cultural labourers in some districts of- England and Wales who 
receive part payment of their wages in food, might be met; to con- 
sider whether a minimum should be fixed, below which no stoppage 
from the youths’ wages should be made; to consider how long after 
the age of twenty-one, and in what ratio to the wages earned, the 
obligation should continue to replace sums withdrawn in cases of 
need, and what portion, in case of death or emigration, should be re- 
turnable; and to determine whether, from the accumulations which 
would be in the hands of the Government, a periodical bonus might 
not be paid, by which the self-interest of the assured would be enlisted 
in checking imposition in the matter of sick-pay. But a few other 
topics must be briefly noticed. 

It has been asked whether employers would be willing agents in 
making the proposed deductions from wages, and paying them over 
periodically to the nearest Post-Office Savings Bank to the credit of 
the contributors, if such duty were cast upon them by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Experience on a large scale has already raised a strong 
presumption that they would be. -In many of the large iron-works 
and collieries in Northumberland and Durham, in Yorkshire, Shrop- 
shire, and South Wales, the practice has prevailed for many years 
of making it a condition of employment that certain sums should be 
deducted from wages for some or all of the following objects :—sick- 
pay, doctor’s fee, school fees, payment in case of accidents, and burial 
fund. I had occasion to notice most of the instances of this practice 
in the course of my annual reports to Parliament as Commissioner to 
inquire into the state of the mining population from 1844 to 1858; 
and the practice was found by the Assistant Commissioners of the 
Friendly Societies Commission during their inquiries between 1871 
and 1873 to be still existing. I never heard that the masters had 
any fear of a claim being made that the rate of wages should be in- 
creased by the amount of the sum retained for the objects mentioned. 
Wherever the practice was carried on with due consideration for the 
interests and feelings of the men, as was the case in all the best 
managed works, whether belonging to companies or individuals, it 
was satisfactory to the members. It was unpopular in the smaller 
works, where it was thought to be conducted with a view rather to 
the advantage of the employers than of the men. It exists largely 
among the great Railway Companies. The principle is visible in the 
deductions which go to form the reserved pay in the army, and in 
the compulsory retiring fund of the Indian Civil Service. In the 
propored ‘deductions from the wages of youths from fourteen to 
twenty-one, the benefit both to the youths themselves and to the 
public cannot fail to be recognised by employers in general; to the 
first, by putting them in the way of raising themselves in the social 
scale ; to the public, by its direct tendency to cause by degrees a large 
reduction of the rates. 
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I should be sorry to believe that so important a question as the one 
under discussion could be disposed of by the phrase that ‘ you cannot 
teach thrift by Act of Parliament.’ It is unfortunately the case that 
“unthrift’ has been taught by Act of Parliament for many genera- 
tions, by the Poor Law, and in an especial manner by its mal- 
administration, under the mistaken ideas of the day, during a great 
portion of the last and the early part of the present century. It 
must also be remembered to how great an extent improvident habits 
have been stimulated in the young as well as in their elders, by por- 
tions of the legislation of the last half-century, which have brought 
the temptations to self-indulgence in various ways to their very 
doors. If a measure accustoming them to the act of saving can be 
applied to the young at a time of life when they are most capable of 
being led to a higher estimate of themselves and of their future con- 
dition, the effort would surely be justifiable. It might, I think, be 
pretty confidently asserted that it would be difficult to find a well- 
disposed father of a family among the working classes who would not 
welcome for his sons such a boon as this plan would offer. 

Education, it may be said, will, by degrees, correct the improvi- 
dent habits which have the twofold result of lowering the condition 
of such large numbers of the working classes, and throwing first or last 
a heavy burden on society. But the mature judgment of the country 
determined that the slow progress of education required the stimulus 
of compulsion. The Education Act of 1876, in stating in its 
preamble that ‘it is expedient to make provision for securing the 
fulfilment of parental responsibility’ in relation to the education of 
children, has interfered on good grounds, and for a moral purpose, 
with the most elementary liberty of civil society, the responsibility 
of the parent. Assuredly, therefore, the step is a natural one to 
putting such a degree of pressure upon the child, after it has received 
the benefit of that education, as will train him to fulfil his duty to 
himself and to society by laying the foundation, while he has the 
best means of doing it, of his future independence. 

I feel confident that I shall receive the support of the best friends 
of the working classes in furthering the object sketched out in this 
paper.© Nor can I think that such a measure would be open to the 
charge of ‘ stretching the province of government beyond due bounds.’ 
The cry of ‘Let us alone’ has been raised against all the great 
measures of material and moral improvement which have distinguished 
this century, from the first Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1802 (entitled 
“An Act for the Preservation of the Health and Morals of Apprentices 

* The winner of the first prize for essays on Superannuation Allowance fn con- 
nection with friendly societies, offered by the Right Honourable W. E. FoySter, M.P., 
refers to ‘the struggle to keep up the club payments to the end of thejf lives,’ and 
the importance of ‘ educating the working classes in general up to meefing the con- 
ditions necessary for securing a provision for old age.’ The plan of Weginning with 
the young, which I propose, would materially forward those ends, 

Vou. VIII.—No. 42. U 
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and others in Cotton and other Factories’) to the present day. But, 
on good cause shown, public opinion has sanctioned the widening of 
the sphere of salutary regulation. This measure would strengthen 
the existing institutions that have done so much to help on the pro- 
gress which the working classes have made in self-reliance ; would 
show yearly more and more examples of men who in their youth had 
begun to make some provision for the future ; and would thus aid the 
process of restoring to the whole body of the working classes the 
pride of independence, which has been so disastrously weakened by 
much of the legislation, and. many of the changed circumstances, of 
the last century. 


Since the preceding pages were written, this question has made 
some progress in engaging public attention. 

A well-supported Society was formed early in this year, entitled 
the National Providence League ‘ for promoting national compulsory 
insurance against destitution in sickness, infirmity, and old age;’ 
and to that end ‘to disseminate information and create opinion in 
favour of some such measure of National Insurance as that set forth 
by the Rev. W. Lewery Blackley in his writings on this subject.’ 
(Offices, Lancaster House, Savoy, Strand.) Among Mr. Blackley’s 
collected essays published under the auspices of that Society, is one 
in answer to Mr. Edwards’s objections to the principle of compulsion. 

At the crowded conference on ‘ National Thrift,’ held at the Man- 
sion House under the presidency of the Lord Mayor (Sir Francis W. 
Truscott) on the 12th of March last, the principle of compulsion was 
treated as open to argument. 

On the 4th of June, the Earl of Carnarvon called attention in the 
House of Lords to the principle of ‘insurance against sickness and 
old age under public guarantee.’ The subject was admitted to be 
one worthy of consideration, and the ‘practical difficulties’ which 
readily suggest themselves were referred to by several noble lords who 
took part in the debate. 

Those difficulties fell under the following heads: the question of 
management by the Government; of the mode of investment of the 
large sums which a national system of insurance would place in their 
hands; of the possibility of the Government protecting itself from 
fraud; of the fear that the burden of the tax might fall upon the 
employers ; of the extent to which good lives would pay for the bad; 
of the possible hardships to many earning the lowest rates of wages 
if any portion of their earnings were taken for the purposes of insur- 
ance; and that compulsory insurance is not thrift. 

I venture to think that the mode of meeting most of these diffi- 
culties has been indicated in this paper, and that the answer to 
others has been suggested; and other difficulties not adverted to in 
that debate have been pointed out (at page 288) as important sub- 
jects for consideration. 
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These are the details which would be the fitting subjects of exami- 
nation by the Council of the above-named National Providence 
League, a body of about fifty gentlemen eminently qualified by posi- 
tion and experience of public life to arrive at sound conclusions. 

I am strongly impressed with the belief, from my experience as 
a member of a similar body before that league was formed, that it 
would be among their earliest efforts to put themselves in communi- 
cation with many of the representative men of the labouring classes, 
to explain to them what appear difficulties and objections, and to take 
counsel with them as to the manner in which this principle might be 
made most acceptable to them in its working details. 

It will not be lost sight of in such discussions that this question 
interests primarily, not the adults of the working-class, but the youths 
under age. The adults will, as in duty hound, closely criticise what 
is put forward as intended for the benefit of the young in the first in- 
stance, and in the end for that of the whole adult labouring popula- 
tion; and they will scarcely fail to recognise the fact that if, by the 
moderate pressure proposed to be put upon the young during their 
minority, they should be able to insure themselves, with money which 
they would not miss, against sickness, old age, and what they very 
properly consider the disgrace of a pauper’s funeral, they will have 
done that which will greatly raise them in their own self-esteem, and 
will have won for themselves a distinction which no other working- 
elass in any civilised country in the world can parallel. 

The July number of this Review contains some observations by 
Mr. Blackley on the discussion in the House of Lords of the 4th of 
June, in which, I am sure inadvertently, he claims the Earl of Car- 
narvon as an advocate of his plan. 

The apparent object which Lord Carnarvon had in view in intro- 
ducing the subject was to feel the pulse of the House on the principle 
of compulsion as applicable to a system of national insurance against 
sickness and old age. And Mr. Blackley has certainly good ground 
for congratulating himself that the principle met with a fair degree 
of acceptance, and was opposed by prima facie objections only,. 
capable of explanation and removal. 

But this amount of acceptance is very far from implying acquies- 
cence in Mr. Blackley’s scheme as he has presented it to the public. 

Lord Carnarvon gave only a brief and very general outline of what 
he would desire to do. His suggestion was ‘that every man should 
be compelled, before he was 21 years of age, to invest, through the: 
Government, a sum not less than 10/., the accumulated interest on 
which would form a provision either in case of sickness or old age, 
and he would thus be saved from the necessity of going into the 
workhouse.’ His Lordship did not explain what interpretation was 
to be put upon the words ‘every man ;’ but he proceeded to say that 
‘no one who knew the condition of the agricultural classes could 
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doubt that its male members could easily save that sum (10/.) before 
they came of age. . . . To insure the money being saved, however, the 
employer should be required to deduct a certain portion of the wages 
weekly and to pay it over to the Government.’ 

Lord Carnarvon is evidently aware that 10/. paid down before the 
age of 21 is not sufficient to procure a provision against both sick- 
ness and old age; he therefore puts it in the alternative—‘ either 
in the case of sickness or old age.’ But this is not sufficient to save 
a man from the necessity of going into the workhouse ; neither is it 
Mr. Blackley’s plan. 

In order to make so small a sum as 101. sufficient for both pur- 
poses, Mr. Blackley is obliged to resort to the contrivance which is 
the peculiar characteristic of his plan, and which, in his article in this 
Review of November 1878 (p. 851), he thus describes. 

He proposes not only that all persons of the wage-earning class 
should be compelled to pay the sum of 10/. into the Government 
Savings Bank before they attain the age of 21, but that ‘ every youth 
of every class’ should pay out of his earnings, if he is earning any- 
thing, if not, that his parents should pay for him, the same sum in 
the same manner before the age of 21. ‘Why?’ it may well be 
asked, and ‘for what?’ Because, says Mr. Blackley, a certain per- 
centage (no matter how small), belonging to the middle and upper 
classes, does, in point of fact, come ultimately upon the rates as 
paupers, the result either of their misfortunes or their vices; and 
therefore the public ought to be insured against the cost of providing 
for them, by a tax levied upon every member of those two classes. 
The logic is somewhat startling, but Mr. Blackley urges that its 
defects are cured by the result. As a consequence, he says, of the 
youths of the families above the wage-earning class, or the heads of 
those families for them, being compelled to make this contribution 
of 10/. to the credit of the general insurance fund, the sick and the 
aged of the wage-earning class would get for 10/. a provision which 
would otherwise cost them, as Mr. Blackley variously puts it, from 
14l. or 151. to very nearly 20/.; and poor rates would, in a generation, 
be extinguished. This is the essence of Mr. Blackley’s plan; and I 
should be much surprised to learn that any responsible public man 
could be found, after giving it full consideration, to undertake its 
advocacy. To the small shopkeeper, to the struggling professional 
man, to persons of all grades above, it would present itself as an 
arbitrary act of compulsory composition for the poor rates. To the 
economist and politician it would appear open to the strongest 
objections in the interest of the wage-earning classes themselves, as 
another mode of teaching them to look to others for what they can 
and ought to do for themselves. It would, in a new form, permanently 
and indelibly fix upon the whole wage-earning class the stigma of 
dependence, from which, and from the many other evils arising from 
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the mal-administration of the old Poor Law, the best among them 
are slowly rising. 

Notwithstanding the favourable allusion to Mr. Blackley’s plan 
made by the Bishop of Winchester, I do not think that it is to be 
gathered from the general tenor of the debate that their lordships 
considered it to be before them. No distinct reference to it was 
made by the Earl of Carnarvon, and his Lordship concluded the very 
slight sketch of what he took upon himself to submit to the House 
with the expression of his belief that much might be done ‘ by 
adopting some such proposal as he had indicated.’ 

Mr. Blackley deserves all thanks for having had the boldness to 
be the first to suggest that the principle of compulsion should be 
applied to stimulate the process of insurance against sickness and old 
age. The great object in view in any scheme of the kind is, that 
the thrifty should be relieved from the burden of paying for the 
reckless ; and that a disposition to provide against the future should 
be encouraged among the whole youth of the wage-earning class by 
some system which, taking them by the hand in their early days, 
would guarantee them against pauperism, and make their after efforts 
for an increased provision against sickness and old age more easy to 
them. The important point now is, can such a principle be reduced 
to practice? This paper is an attempt to answer that question. 


Hucu Seymour TREMENHEERE. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Mr. Blackley’s figures having been referred to generally in the preceding page, it 
would probably be more satisfactory to him that they should be stated in his own 
words. In his article in this Review of November 1878, pp. 851-2, he says that the 
sum which, in a single payment, would entitle an insurer to receive 8s. a week, when- 
ever sick, till the age of 70, and after that age a pension of 4s. a week as long as he 
lived, would be, if paid at the age of 184, 14/.; if at the age of 20,15. In his 
Collected Essays, p. 66, he says that, according to the tables of the Hampshire 
Friendly Society, the proposed benefits would cost, at the medium age of 19, 18/. 7s. 
But he urges that as this rate is based on an investment at 3 per cent. per annum, 
and the Government might invest a National Insurance Fund at 4 or 4} per cent. (a 
very doubtful assumption, considering the largeness of the sums to be dealt with), 
the average National Club rate might be placed at 14/, which the contributions 
from the moneyed classes would reduce to 10/., as above described. 

I give reasons (at pp. 280-1) for believing that the sums more generally acceptable 
would be 5s. a week in sickness up to 65, and an annuity of 5s.a week after that age ; 
and I state at p. 286, on actuarial authority, that their cost, ineluding expenses of 
management, would, if paid down at the age of 20-1, be—Sick pay, 9/. 2s. 6d., 
Annuity, 13/7. 4s. 6d.,=22/. 7s. The sums would of course be smaller if, as assumed 
by Mr. Blackley, circumstances should enable a young man to pay down his in- 
surance money at an earlier age. And there is no reason why he should not be 
allowed to insure himself for smaller benefits, as I have stated at p. 286, if he could 
not command the larger. 

H. 8. T. 
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POLITICAL OPTIMISM: A DIALOGUE. 


M. (glancing at the book which his companion has just laid down), 
Ah! Candide. Then you have had a pleasant morning. What a 
testimony it is to the immortality of art that that book should still 
delight, when the philosophy it ridicules has been so long dead and 
buried ! 

N. Dead and buried? Nota bit ofit! Great Pan may be dead, 
but not great Pangloss. He still lives, a prosperous gentleman, and 
may be heard discoursing every day. 

M. What? You believe that optimism has survived Voltaire’s 
ridicule ? 

N. Survived? Why, of course. Creeds so comfortable do not die 
so easily. Besides, optimism is not so mucha creed as a tempera- 
ment. 

M. Oh! I see. You are using the word in the loose popular 
sense. When you talk of an optimist you mean—and, with advan- 
tage to clearness of thought and precision of language, you might just 
as well say—a sanguine, an unduly hopeful person. 

NV. Indeed, I do not mean that, and could not say it. Nor have 
I on my conscience any such sin against philosophic accuracy as you 
suggest. When I say optimism, I mean optimism in the strict, 
Leibnitzian sense of the word ; and I repeat that, in that sense, it is 
a living, thriving faith at the present hour. True, it has come down 
in the world, and, as generally happens in such circumstances, it is 
forced to be content with a less spacious abode than once it occupied ; 
but its vitality within the narrower limits of its present quarters is as 
vigorous as ever. It has been expelled from the domain of cosmo- 
logic speculation by a sterner creed ; but in the region of politics its 
authority is still unquestioned and supreme. If nobody now holds 
the dogma that ‘ everything is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds,’ there is still an astonishing number of adherents to the faith 
that in the microcosm of civilised communities events are supernatu- 
rally ordered not only for the ultimate welfare of the human race at 
large, but also for the immediate good of individual nations. 

M. Impossible ! 

N. Credo quia. You are mentioning one of the most approved 
recommendations of a creed. 
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M. It is impossible, I mean, that anybody should maintain such 
a doctrine. 

N. Napoleon used to declare in councils of war that the word 
‘impossible’ was not French. As a matter of fact it has no place in 
any language when the human capacity for belief is in question. 

M. Well, prove to me that there is any considerable body of 
rational Englishmen who would adopt the formula you have just 
laid down, and I shall say—— 

N. What ? 

M. Why, that human opinion is more capriciously inconsistent 
than even I had ever supposed it to be. Events ordered for the 
welfare not only of the community of nations but of the individual 
nation! That the creed of any political school in an age which has 
accepted Evolution, and believes that the law of progress for the 
mass is the law of loss, of misery, of defeat, of extinction for the un- 
favoured unit ! 

N. Nevertheless it is the silent faith of one entire political party 
in England, and the express teaching of some of its principal spokes- 
men. 

M. Teaching! Do you mean that this preposterous doctrine is 
taught as by philosophers who are anxious to win disciples ? 

NV. Iwould rather say, as by theologians who are satisfied with damn- 
ing heretics. Such offenders are common enough on the Continent. 
The late M. Thiers was a flagrant example. The guiding principle 
of his foreign policy was founded upon an absolute denial of the true 
faith. So far was that benighted statesman from believing that all 
things international worked together for the good of all nations, that 
he often saw even in the ‘ legitimate aspirations’ and ‘movements’ 
of foreign peoples a distinct danger to his own country. He dreaded, 
and would, if he could, have prevented, the accomplishment of Italian 
independence ; he never forgave Napoleon the Third for having by 
his halting diplomacy permitted Bismarck to weld the disunited 
German States into an Empire. For such a policy as this our English 
optimists could find no form of anathema sufficiently strong. 

M. But stay, you are surely going a little too fast. One need not 
be an optimist to join in the condemnation. Practical Judgment 
may pronounce it with as little hesitancy as Sentiment or Superstition. 
Might not M. Thiers’ foreign policy be censured not so much for its 
immorality as for its unwisdom? Surely it might be urged that it is 
unreasonable for any nation to expect to be able to check the natural 
growth of growing communities on its borders; that the forces which 
impel races towards political unity will not stand still to suit the 
convenience of great Powers which would prefer to be surrounded by 
weak and divided States; and further, that it is the business of states- 
men to measure those forces accurately, and not to earn the ill-will of 
neighbouring peoples destined to become powerful by fruitless attempts 
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to obstruct their progress. Nay, might it not even have been argued 
that such a policy as that of M. Thiers was doubly unsound, as 
proceeding probably not from any real calculation of national interest, 
however erroneous, but rather from a mere impulse of national vanity ? 
Might it not have been said that it was not an over-anxious patriot- 
ism, but an overweening Chauvinism, which impelled him to oppose 
the causes of German unity and Italian independence ; that he op- 
posed them because he feared not that a united Germany or an inde- 
pendent Italy would endanger the safety of France, but merely that 
they would diminish her importance; that he desired for her an en- 
towrage of feeble and disunited peoples, not simply that she might 
live and flourish, but that she might dictate and domineer ? 

N. No doubt. All this might have been very plausibly urged. 
It is the peculiar strength of my case that it wasn’t. 

M. Do you mean to say that ? 

N. I mean to say that if any of our modern Radicals—optimists 
almost to a man—condescended to any such practical arguments, it 
was merely ‘ for the hardness of our hearts’ that they did so. Their 
real reliance was upon loftier principles. According to them, M. 
Thiers was to be condemned, not for resisting the rise of Germany 
and Italy when resistance was futile, but for resisting it at all. 
They would have anathematised him even more heartily if his policy 
had succeeded. His sin lay in not welcoming and favouring these 
national movements, as events which, like all others of the same kind, 
he should have perceived to tend to the advantage of his own 
eountry. 

M. But how do those who hold such doctrines contrive to hit 
it off with subsequent events? Nay, on what terms are they with 
contemporary facts ? 

NV. On a footing of distant politeness, as other mystics are with 
the phenomena around them. You know they belong to a class of 
persons who make it a rule never to allow themselves an indecently 
familiar intimacy with the realities of things. 

M. But surely such an article of faith as theirs must carry them 
far. 

NV. It does, and they have the courage of their logic. 

M. If it be necessarily a geod thing for every State that its 
neighbours’ aspirations for unity and longings for political indepen- 
dence should be gratified, how about Panslavism, Panhellenism, or, 
if we will, Panteutonism, Panlatinism, Pananythingism? Is every 
one of these movements justified of its prefix and suffix alone? Is 
every one of them to be supported by each and all of the States of 
the old order, lest ‘haply they be found to fight against God’? Is 
any one of the existing political aggregates which may happen to 
stand in the way of some vast and vague confederation scheme in- 
vented by professors and propagandised by filibusters, to execute the 
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‘happy despatch’ under pain of standing convicted of opposing the 
purposes of a beneficent destiny, if it ventures to obey the vulgar 
law of self-preservation ? 

N. Compose yourself, my dear M. You grow warm. 

M. But is it so? I ask. 

NV. Most certainly it is so. The question of Panslavism has not 
yet perhaps come within the range of practical politics, but when it 
does our optimists are bound in consistency to determine it only in 
one way. They must favour ‘the movement,’ and by consequence 
the Power that puts itself at the head of the movement. 

M. Whatever Power that may be ? 

NV. Undoubtedly, and that is the beauty of it. For it begins to 
look as if this precious Panslavist movement would lead to a life- 
and-death struggle between two great empires. Every one must have 
felt, when the Eastern question was reopened in 1876, and Russia 
appeared at the head of the Slavonic conspiracy against the Ottoman 
Empire, that Austria could not suffer her to push the enterprise to 
its apparently contemplated issue—could not tamely submit to be 
dashed by the insurging tide of Panslavism against the iron headland 
of the German Empire. At the moment she seems likely enough to 
turn the tables; but just as little can Russia allow Austria to retort 
the danger upon her, and raise the impregnable barrier of a Germano- 
Slavonic federation in her southward path. Which then of the two 
Powers is to efface itself in the name of progress and the beneficent 
‘principle of nationality’? 

M. It seems a pretty case of conscience indeed. 

N. Yes; but there is a prettier still. As between Russia and 
Austria the question may be left to decide itself. So soon as the 
great ‘ism’ has definitely cast in its lot with the one Power, the 
resistance of the other will become a flying in the face of Providence, 
an offence against the sacred doctrine that race-aspirations are 
supreme. But what are we to say when two ‘isms’ come to blows 
with each other, when Hellenism and Panslavism are at each other’s 
throats, as one of these fine days they must be? Two equally holy 
principles at war with each other! Two races bent upon appropriating 
the same thing, each equally bound by the great law of political 
‘destiny’ to secure that thing for itself, and each equally guilty of 
unpardonable wickedness in attempting to wrest it from the other! 

M. Ay, but you need not wait for the Slav and Hellene to grapple 
with one another, to disclose the absurdity of the theory you are 
combating; nor need you go so far from home as the Balkan 
Peninsula. It is enough to utter the one word ‘ Ireland.’ 

NV. Very true: you mention the home of a race which has been 
among the oldest assertors of the ‘ sacred principle of nationality.’ 

M. Do you then accuse our optimists of maintaining that the 
divine law of self-rewarding virtue holds good in this case also, and 
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that we should profit as a nation by the establishment of an in- 
dependent kingdom of discontented Celts on our western coast—a 
bared dagger with its point towards the heart of England, and its hilt 
towards the hand of America? 

NV. Why, no, not exactly that. In this case our optimists are at 
present content to sacrifice their credit for consistency to their 
reputation for sanity. But that is only for the present. . Have 
patience. Time and party exigencies are wonderful ripeners of 
conviction. Wait till the Home Rulers hold the balance between 
Liberals and Conservatives, and we may then perhaps see the sacred 
principle carried even to this length. 

M. Well, it is a truly comfortable creed, and one can hardly 
wonder at its popularity. The belief that every national or racial 
movement, however unpropitious in its first appearance, must ulti- 
mately tend to increase the sum of human happiness and 

JV. Excuse my interrupting you; but you are not at all accurately 
describing the political optimism of our friends. 

M. No? 

NY. By no means. The creed you have just defined is a perfectly 
reasonable, though not of course a demonstrable one. It involves no 
inherent contradiction, and, for aught we know, is as likely to be true 
as its contradictory. But, I repeat, it is not the creed of our friends. 

M. How then does it differ from theirs ? 

JV. It would be more difficult to say wherein it resembles theirs. 
There is no sort of connection between a belief in the progress of the 
race and a theory as to the destiny of individuals—between a con- 
viction that every national movement, however subversive of existing 
order, must ‘ ultimately tend to increase the sum of human happiness,’ 
and a belief that this, that, or the other group of human beings must 
be the gainer byit. Ina wider than the political field the distinction 
would be perceived at once. We hold that animal organisms have 
advanced towards perfection under the law of evolution. But is 
that law a dispensation of blessing to every variety? Is Darwinism 
a gospel of good tidings to the unselected types ? 

M. No, indeed; but do you think there are unselected types in 
politics ? 

NV. Why not? The same law of strife prevails in politics as in 
nature: the ‘struggle for power’ is as keen and as incessant as the 
* struggle for existence.’ And though its results may be as beneficent 
in the whole, they may also—nay, in a certain number of cases they 
must also—be just as fatal to the individual competitor. But this is 
what our head-in-air philosophers never for a moment deign to 
consider. A ‘ great movement’ is in progress: some scattered race 
is bent on making itself into a nation ; some nation already made is 
bent on making itself a greater nation ; some northern community is 
‘pressing irresistibly towards the light and warmth of the south ;’ 
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some land-locked people is struggling seaward in the name of commerce 
and colonisation. Assume that these movements are all destined to 
succeed, and that humanity at large is destined to profit by their 
success. Why may it not be equally matter of destiny that races 
and nations which lie across their path should be swept aside or 
trodden under foot by them and effaced ? 

M. In a certain sense, of course, that is possible. 

NV. Then what folly to call upon all the world to rejoice in these 
movements, and to invite the God-speed of those nations whom 
they are destined to destroy, as well as of those whom they will 
aggrandise and advance! What simplicity to hold forth on the 
blessings of evolution to an audience of unselected types! 

M. Stay a moment. I said I admitted your proposition in a 
certain sense. But there is surely a sense in which the individuals 
who form nations must necessarily profit by any advantage to hu- 
manity in general. 

N. No doubt; but the sense in which that is true is not the 
political sense. or the purposes of politics nations are individuals, 
and the only individuals with whom politics are concerned. But 
even in the sense in which your counter-proposition is true, it is by 
no means invariably true. The arrangements—the artificial arrange- 
ments if you will—of politics are often such as to make the material 
welfare of individuals dependent on the status of the nations to which 
they belong. For there are nations to whom the loss of international 
status means the loss of trade, and does that mean nothing to the 
individual citizen? Scarcely. It means ‘no fowl in the pot’ for 
hundreds, bread without butter for thousands, half a loaf to those who 
now have a whole one, starvation to the man who now has a crust. 
But I will put all that aside. I will assume that the loss of empire, 
whether followed or not followed by the loss of trade, would detract 
no atom from the material well-being of any individual inhabitant of 
these islands: that no single Englishman would be the poorer in any- 
thing but his pride, the loser in anything but the consciousness of 
being ‘a citizen of no mean city,’ and of belonging to a powerful 
nation of the traditions of whose splendid history he has not shown 
himself unworthy. I will assume that he would suffer no other than 
the sentimental pang of reflecting that the ‘morning drum-beat’ of 
his garrisons had discontinued the fatiguing labour of ‘ journeying 
with the sun and keeping company with the hours,’ and that, instead 
of ‘encircling the whole earth with the martial airs of Great Britain,’ 
it contented itself with awaking the drowsy burghers of some hun- 
dred military stations within the four seas. I will assume that the 
loss of empire means this, and only this, for Englishmen, and then I 
will ask you who are they that think this nothing? Who are they 
who are able to feel, and dare to say, that if the causes which deprived 
us of our empire should ultimately tend to the welfare of humanity 
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at large, the loss of the nation would be completely merged in the 
gain of the world? A philosopher here and there perhaps, a stray 
sociologist or two who by much taking thought has risen superior to 
the ‘bias of patriotism,’ and has schooled himself to look only at 
great contemporary events as they make for the infinitesimally 
speedier advent of an indefinitely distant future. But our optimist 
politicians—men immersed in the practical politics of the day and 
as subject in their degree to the influence of those politics as the 
most sceptical of their adversaries—will any one of these affirm 
that the loss of our empire would be a matter of indifference? Why, 
out of every hundred of them who have the cant of cosmopolitanism 
on their lips, not more than twenty accept the creed to this uncom- 
promising extent in their hearts. Of the twenty who do, not three 
would dare to avow such an acceptance of it, and thereby to destroy 
their influence over their countrymen for ever. There are but a 
small number of them who think, and but the merest fraction of 
them who would say, that the loss of our empire was anything but 
the greatest of calamities. And I say then that when they preach 
the promotion and encouragement of every ‘ national movement’ 
whatever, without regard to its probable or possible effect upon our 
own fortunes as a nation, they can only do so on the blindly opti- 
mistic principle that everything is for the best in the best of all 
possible political worlds. 

M. But, after all, what would you have us do? You surely 
would not go back to the international policy of the old school—to 
the Congress-of-Vienna style of diplomacy ? Would you have a dozen 
gentlemen assemble in a Conference chamber to decree that trees 
shall not grow, or grow only in a particular direction, that rivers 
shall not presume to flow in such a course as may be displeasing to 
the great Powers ? 

NV. ‘Jésus, mon Sauveur,’ as Paul Louis exclaims, ‘ sauvez-nous de 
la métaphore.’ Will you kindly descend from the figurative to the 
literal ? 

M. Well, are we to imitate the policy which married Catholic 
Belgium to Protestant Holland against its will, only to see the union 
dissolved by revolution in 1831—which tied Italy to Austria only to 
see her break her bonds by war in ’60 and ’66 ? 

N. Why not? The one arrangement insured fifteen, and the 
other forty-five years of peace to Europe. 

M. Of peace! Forty-five years of conspiracy and assassination, 
of Carbonari and infernal machines, you mean! And pray what are 
we, or what is Europe, the worse for the separation of Holland from 
Belgium, or the conversion of Italy from a ‘ geographical expression’ 
into an independent State ? 

NV. Respice finem, my dear M. The destiny of Holland and 
Belgium has yet to be seen. Shall we, or will Europe, be the better 
off, think you, if the one becomes French and the other German, as in 
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all probability they respectively will? As for Italy—has the ‘ peace 
of Europe’ gained by her rise into a nation? 

M. (conveniently inattentive). How idle, again, was that fight at 
Paris in 56 for the separation of Moldavia and Wallachia, which in 
two years were united into the principality of Roumania! And how do 
we know that Lord Beaconsfield’s much-vaunted feat of political 
surgery performed upon the ‘ Great Bulgaria’ of San Stefano is not 
as idle a 

NV. You need not finish your question ; the answer issimple. We 
do not know. But it is the merest fatalism to argue that because an 
event may be unalterably fixed we are to make no effort to avert it. 
Politics, my dear fellow, is a hand-to-mouth science, a business of 
shifts, stopgaps, and expedients. Believe no one who tells you the 
contrary. He is either a gambler who treats possibilities as certain- 
ties, or a visionary who holds that all political possibilities work to- 
gether for the good of all men. The plenipotentiaries at Berlin had 
a work to do, and they did it. They had to prevent an immediate 
European war by preventing the formation of a great Russo-Bulgarian 
principality on the southern frontier of Austria. True, the future of 
Bulgaria and Roumelia may not be settled, possibly cannot be settled 
without a European war ; but so it may be fixedly destined that I am 
to die next year. Shall I therefore refuse to send for a doctor if to- 
night I find myself sickening for a fever? However, we are wander- 
ing somewhat from the point. I am not now concerned with the 
fatalism which would have sat helplessly by to let this war break out, 
any more than I am concerned with the Philoslavonic or Philo- 
Russian, or Miso-Mohammedan, or Anti-Austrian enthusiasm which 
would have actively helped to bring that war about. Fatalism is 
not to be reasoned with, and these other impulses are above reason. 
They pretend no philosophy ; they no more seek a philosophic basis 
for their activity than the trout for his risings at the fly. What I 
am protesting against is the paradoxical optimism which would 
encourage the Panslavist to set Europe in flames because Panslavism 
is a ‘national movement.’ 

M. It does seem a strangely radiant delusion to be entertained 
by rational observers of the very neutral-tinted world (to say no worse 
of it) in which we live. It is singular, though, that your optimists 
should optimise only on a European scale, and should not apply their 
doctrines to the forecast of the political future of their own island. 

N. But who says they don’t? How about the ‘democratic prin- 
ciple’? Could anything be more superstitiously optimist (except 
where it is blindly fatalist) than the spirit by which the devotees of 
this principle are animated ? 

M. Of what devotees do you speak? I see nothing either opti- 
mistic or fatalistic in labouring for the realisation of certain definite 
political ideals, in order thereby to influence the course of political 
affairs in a certain definite way. 
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N. Neither do I. But what I do not perceive is the definiteness 
either of the ideals in this case, or of the results which their realisa- 
tion is expected to produce. 

M, What? Do you mean to say that no Radical definitely con- 
ceives his ideal of policy? that every Radical is to be accused of —— 

N. Excuse me. I never deal in ‘everybodys’ and ‘ nobodys.’ 
But let me ask you from your own experience how many even of your 
most ‘thoughtful’ Radicals perceive clearly whither democracy is 
leading them, and are sure that they want to go there? When you 
put your Radical through a thorough cross-examination—when you 
take him past his Disestablishment of the Church of England and his 
vague schemes of reform (differing according to each man’s fancy) in 
the tenure and transmission of landed property, and ask him what he 
understands as the ulterior attainable and desirable ends of democratic 
progress—is he ever able to give you a rational and ‘ watertight’ 
answer? Does he not fall to talking about ‘ manifest destinies’ and 
‘ irresistible forces ’"—which is mere fatalism—or else lapse into poetic 
rhapsodies about the ‘spear of Ithuriel’ and the mysteriously self- 
healing, self-educating, self-reviving properties of Democracy itself— 
which is optimism of the purest water? He has nothing else to say 
for himself—as, indeed, how should he have ? 

M. How should he have! Well, a good many very eminent poli- 
tical writers have expended a considerable amount of thought and 
eloquence in giving him something more to say for himself. 

N. Yes, I know ; but none of it, unfortunately, is any longer ap- 
plicable, either in generals or in particulars. Times have greatly 
changed, my dear M., since the most effective of these thoughtful and 
eloquent defences of Democracy were written. The condition of things 
in England is very different from what it was in 1830, and for nearly 
a generation thereafter. Now-a-days, there are no gross political and 
social abuses to inflame the righteous wrath of numbers of intelligent 
and sober-minded men, and to make them eagerly enlist the aid of 
popular forces in what was really then the ‘ good work’ of destruction. 
Small blame to the Liberals of the pre-Reform era, if, with so much 
to overthrow, they thought little of reconstruction, and did not: stop 
to inquire whether the crowbar which they caught up to do their 
levelling work withal would be of any use to the future builder when 
the ground was cleared. But that’s gone and past now, and treatises 
on the excellence of crowbars are of no great authority now that there 
is little or nothing to destroy. And there 7s little or nothing of that 
kind. However you may lash yourself into a private fury against 
the Church of England, or however many political Dissenters and 
professional destroyers you may get to imitate you in the act of self- 
flagellation, you can’t make the unpretending, conciliatory, conscien- 
tious, industrious old Establishment do duty for one of those flagrant, 
arrogant, aggressive abuses which fired the indignation of the quietest, 
most reflective, and least militant of Liberals half a century ago. 
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Unless your arm is nerved by mere sectarian hatred (which is not a 
strictly political impulse at all) to strike the blow, you would have to 
‘make believe’ more than Oliver Proudfute himself in his encounters 
with his ‘ wooden Soldan.’ The Dissenter, or the demagogue trading 
on the Dissenter’s denominational animosities, may one day force the 
moderate Liberal to assent to, or even to assist in, the pulling down 
of the Church ; but he will be the unwilling and not the willing agent 
in the enterprise. He will be joining in the work of destruction for 
the sake of temporary peace with his democratic allies, and not, as in 
1830, entering into that alliance, almost reckless of its future embar- 
rassments, for the very sake of doing a particular destructive work. 

M. Humph! well, yes. I confess there is no very good rallying 
cry for the Liberal-Radical alliance in these days. But how about 
the general arguments in justification of the democratic principle ? 

NV. I know of none but the old Whig argument of Macaulay and 
others, and that too is dead and done with. Macaulay himself, and 
all those who argued the case of popular against aristocratic govern- 
ment, were really, in conscious or unconscious fashion, arguing the case 
of educated middle-class government against government by a small 
privileged order. None of their reasonings apply to such a régime 
as was instituted in 1867, and has in 1874 and 1880 shown us what 
spirit it is of. The theory that the greatest number of electors 
would, on the whole, govern the country in the manner most condu- 
cive to its interests (which are their own), is true only of an electorate 
which is not, like our present one, too ignorant even to attempt to 
discern its interests for itself. It is not true, it plainly could not be 
true, of a vast aggregate of voters who sway blindly from one party to 
the other in the vague hope that a mere change of governors—quite 
irrespective of the rival policies submitted to them, or of any attempt 
to compare their merits or even comprehend their meaning—will, in 
some mysterious way or other, improve their worldly prospects and add 
to their material happiness. 

M. But we do not all admit 

N. The truth on this matter? Of course we don’t. Party 
government, party journalism, and half-a-dozen other arts and 
businesses providing bread and occupation for many thousands of 
worthy Englishmen, would cease to exist if we did admit it—that is 
to say, publicly. But in private, if we except a few revolutionary 
Radicals (and not all of those in private), we all do admit that we 
live under ‘ government by toss-up.’ And surely there could be no 
greater optimist living than he who believes that if ‘heads’ stand 
for ‘catastrophe,’ a beneficent destiny will always bring the coin 
down ‘ tails.’ 

M. But, after all, is not optimism in politics, or some form of 
optimism, a necessity of active participation in affairs? Is it not an 
enforced alternative to throwing up the game altogether, a simple 
refuge against despair ? 
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NV. As how? 
M. Well, as thus for instance. We see that political systems 


tend in all progressive societies towards socialistic democracy. We 
see everywhere that it must come to that. You may call the con- 
viction ‘ fatalism’ if you like, but that doesn’t help you. You might 
give the same name to any morally certain forecast of the future 
from the past. We all of us feel this conviction, or all of us, I 
suppose, who have reflected upon the matter. We feel, too, that 
nothing we can do can avert or possibly long delay the consumma- 
tion; that any forcible damming of the democratic stream by reac- 
tionary legislation will only lead hereafter to a torrential on-rush of 
the waters as soon as the obstacle is swept away. Well, then, I say, 
we must believe, whether with a theological or a philosophic faith, 
that the movement is being guided or is guiding itself to happy 
issues, or we should be forced to throw up the political game in 
sheer blankness of despair. 

NV. There are a good many ‘ musts’ which I might challenge in 
all that. I might indeed dispute your primary assumption as to the 
inevitable tendency of progressive communities—an assumption 
based upon a course of observation which has not yet extended over a 
hundred years in any European country, a short period enough in 
the life of nations. But I waive that point. I will grant you your 
assumptions in the matter of ‘ manifest destiny,’ and then I say, Hope 
as much as you please that the inevitable may prove to be the 
ultimately desirable, but act towards it in public affairs as you do in 
your private business—that is to say, ignore it and the consideration 
of italtogether. Depend upon it, my dear M., politicians would work 
far more wisely at their trade if they recognised its essential analogy 
on a larger scale with the conduct of the everyday concerns of life. 
What man of spirit and energy allows his mind to dwell upon such 
considerations as you have been contemplating in respect to his 
private affairs? Such a man decides deliberately and to the best of 
his judgment as to what he will strive to attain and what he will 
struggle to avoid; and he stakes his powers and his happiness un- 
hesitatingly on his decision. He knows that he may possibly be 
mistaking evil for good, and good for evil. He knows that the 
good may perhaps be unattainable and the evil inevitable, and that 
destiny may be smiling ironic at his fruitless efforts. But he does 
not therefore submit in blind fatalism to the evils which he fears, or 
in superstitious sentimental optimism persuade himself to welcome 
them, to embrace them, to smooth the way for their approach as 
blessings in disguise. If he does this in his private affairs, we give 
him the name which his folly and cowardice have earned him; and if 
he does the same in public affairs, I for one will not admit his claim 
to the style and title of political philosopher. 

H. D. Trar.. 











THE LANDOWNERS’ PANIC. 


‘ Docror, the thanes fly from me!’ Did Mr. Gladstone utter any such 
words during the last few days as rumour came of the resignation of 
some other lord-in-waiting or gold-stick in office? Is est-il possible 
gone too? ‘Such is the one joke said to have been made by James 
the Second. It was announced that his daughter Anne’s husband had 
passed over to the enemy. Anne’s husband had been in the habit 
before that of greeting each new announcement of defection from his 
father-in-law with the remarkable words est-il possible? Therefore, 
when he too went, James made his one jest. Who is the est-il possible 
of the present crisis, and has he gone yet? The author of Coningsby 
could alone have done justice to the events and the rumours of the 
last few days—the revolt of lords-in-waiting, the alarm that more sub- 
stantial politicians were about to follow in their path. Mr. Glad- 
stone was certainly placed in a difficult position when trying to carry 
his Compensation for Disturbance Bill through the House of Commons. 
Lord Elcho I think it was who likened the Prime Minister’s trouble, 
with the Tories on one side and the Irish members on the other, to 
the proverbial condition of one placed between the devil and the 
deep sea. An honest French bourgeois once wrote to Scribe offering 
to pay him handsomely if Scribe would allow him, the bowrgeois, to 
become a collaborateur in some future drama. Scribe wrote back an 
angry line or two in which he declared that it was not usual to yoke to- 
gether a horse and an ass. The bourgeois was equal to the occasion, 
and instantly dashed off a letter demanding indignantly how Scribe 
had dared to compare him to ahorse. Acting on the principle of the 
bourgeois, I shall assume that Lord Elcho compared the Irish mem- 
bers to the deep sea. Between the Conservatives, a section of the 
Whigs, and the Irish members, Mr. Gladstone was undoubtedly 
burdened with a difficult task. I cannot ofcourse speak for the Con- 
servatives or the Whigs, but I think I can say for the Irish members 
that even when they felt themselves most strongly compelled to op- 
pose any of Mr. Gladstone’s propositions they recognised to the full 
the spirit in which they had been put forward, and credited Mr, 
Gladstone and Mr. Forster with an honest purpose to serve the Irish 
tenantry. 

The measure itself is curiously out of proportion to the amount of 
Vou. VITI.—No. 42. x 
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panic which it seemed to stir up amongst Whigs and Conservatives, 
Although it has been explained again and again in the newspapers, I 
may venture on a very few words to put clearly before the readers of 
the Nineteenth Century what the object of the Bill really was. 
The Land Act of 1870 recognised a certain ownership or copartner- 
ship of the tenant in his holding. The labour of his hands must 
have gone to give the land some of its value, and the Act passed by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1870 recognised this fact. Where the Ulster 
tenant right existed, and where therefore the tenant had a recognised 
right to compensation for improvements and to the sale of his 
goodwill or ownership when leaving his holding or ejected from it, 
Mr. Gladstone simply took this Ulster custom and made it law. 
Where the Ulster tenant system did not exist, the Land Act of 1870 
recognised the right of a tenant to compensation for improvements, 
and recognised also his right to claim compensation for the loss of his 
holding in cases of capricious, or unjust, or unreasonable eviction. 
The one exception it made was in the case of eviction for non-pay- 
ment of rent. If the tenant failed from any cause to pay his rent, 
he lost that claim to compensation which it would otherwise have been 
his recognised right to make. But when the distress of 1879 and 1880 
set in and threatened to deepen into famine, it was certain that a 
great many tenants would be unable to pay their rent simply because 
of the failure of the crops—in other words, by reason of what is for- 
mally described as the visitation of God. The question raised by 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill was whether it is fair that 
a man who would pay his rent if he could, but whose crop had 
failed, should, on being evicted from his holding, forfeit all 
claim to the compensation to which he would have been entitled 
if Providence had not decreed that his field should be barren. That is 
the question in dispute. I hardly think there is any reasonable man 
who, looking at that question calmly, will not say that justice and 
equity, and feeling of right and every other consideration that can 
influence a statesman, were on the side of Mr. Gladstone when he 
introduced the measure to allow the evicted tenant in such a case 
some claim for compensation. It was to be strictly a measure for 
the relief of distress. It was to apply only in districts scheduled as 
actually suffering from distress, and to apply only for a short and 
limited time. Be it observed, too, that the claim which the Bill 
proposes to give to the tenant is not an absolute legal right which 
he is simply to ask for and to have. It is merely a claim which he is 
entitled to raise before the county court judge. The county court 
judge is to look into the whole circumstances of the case, and if he 
thinks the dispossessed tenant has any fair claim he may award him 
as much or as little as he believes the tenant entitled to demand. 
He may award the tenant nothing at all if he thinks he is entitled 
to nothing. The landlord gets his arrears of rent, and gets his land, 
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before the tenant gets anything. The county court judges in 
Ireland are certainly not a class of men likely to be infected with 
socialistic doctrines. They are not, as a rule, members of the Land 
League. They are not enthusiasts on the subject of the Social Con- 
tract or the rights of man. They are not likely to be absolutely 
indifferent to the interests or the feelings of the landlord class. Iam 
sure I do not wrong them when I say that, other considerations being 
equal, they would most of them rather stand well with the landlord 
class than not. Assuredly the tenant is not likely to get more than 
justice at their hands. I believe he would get justice as a rule; but 
there is not the slightest probability of any leaning in the minds of 
the judges towards any view of the relations between property and 
labour which could put the landlords in the least fear for the due 
preservation of their interests. 

A great deal was heard of the Irish Land League during all the 
recent discussions. The Irish Land League is supposed to set all 
sorts of dangerous agitation in motion. It is apparently regarded 
by many men in the House of Commons as the fountain and origin 
of all the ills of Ireland. The Land League, it should be remembered, 
is a body which has been only a very short time in existence, and it 
seems to me that we heard something of distress, and suffering, and 
agitation, and disaffection in Ireland, a good many years and for a good 
many generations before the Land League ever came into operation. 
But if the Land League is really so powerful and so dangerous a body 
as it is represented to be, there is only one way to render it less 
powerful and less dangerous, and that is to take away from it the 
excuse which it has at present. The other night, in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Giadstone, speaking of the alleged operation of 
Russian agitation and Russian intrigue in Bulgaria, made use of 
some words which, with a mere alteration here and there, might be 
applied to the present condition of things in Ireland, and to the 
alleged operations of the Land League. Mr. Gladstone declared 
that the only way to disarm foreign intrigue was ‘to remove 
the pabulum of foreign intrigue, and take away the diet on which 
it feeds.’ ‘Our desire is to shut out that influence that approxi- 
mates too dangerously to intrigue, but the only mode of obtaining 
that end is to procure, by just and firm measures, that some 
stop shall be put to the monstrous evils that prevail in the Ottoman 
Empire.’ Substitute ‘Ireland’ for the ‘ Ottoman Empire,’ and ‘ agita- 
tion ’ for ‘foreign intrigue,’ and we have the moral applied with aptitude 
and with force. Mr. Gladstone’s very simple Bill for compensation 
for disturbance would not of itself do very much to disarm agitation, 
or to take from disaffection the pabulum on which it feeds. It is so 
simple a measure, even regarded in its application to the present 
moment and to a limited district, that I for myself felt bound to 
join in a protest against its insufficiency. Something larger, more 
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comprehensive, and having more promise of permanence, must be in- 
troduced into the Irish land system before we can disarm agitation 
and take from disaffection the pabulum on which it feeds. But the 
Bill was an earnest of an intention to do something towards the settle- 
ment of the land question in Ireland. In that spirit and because of 
that promise it was denounced and obstructed by the Tories, 

But of course it was not the poor little Compensation Bill which 
caused so much stir amongst Conservative politicians, and which 
threatened to lead to the opening of a ‘Cave’ among the Liberals. What 
alarmed Whigs and Conservatives was the fact that Mr. Gladstone 
was evidently resolved to deal with the whole land question at the 
first opportunity, and their conviction that this little measure for the 
relief of temporary distress embodied a principle which could never 
be got rid of, and was only an indication of the direction which future 
legislation is sure to take. The panic was hardly better than what 
rome critics described it—a mere scare. There are two or three facts 
which must be well known to all landlords, reasonable or unreasonable, 
and for which all reasonable owners of property have long since made up 
their minds. In England the artificial restrictions which cling around 
and clog the settlement and the transfer of land are undoubtedly 
destined to be removed before long. The object of all rational legisla- 
tion must be, as far as possible, to bring about that free trade in land 
which shall make it as easy to transfer property in land as property in 
railway shares or in shipping. The law of primogeniture will unques- 
tionably before long have to be abolished. The law which makes the pos- 
sessor of an estate not its owner but simply its occupant, and hands 
the ownership over his head to a yet unborn heir, is one which must 
be abolished. It is hardly possible to suppose that any educated 
landlord really doubts that such alterations in our law must be made. 
None of these alterations would in the slightest degree affect the just 
right of the landlord—that is to say, in the sense of restricting it. On 
the contrary, such legislation would tend to free the landlord from some 
of the restrictions which now in so many cases prevent him from 
following the dictates of prudence and of justice. Such legislation 
would be legislation, strictly speaking, for the relief of landlords from 
unreasonable restraint. In Ireland it is certain that legislation must 
take the direction of the Ulster tenant custom all over the country, 
and that some extended and systematic effort must be made, after the 
example of the Church Commission, to facilitate the purchase 
by tenants of their holdings. The experiment of founding a peasant 
proprietary in Ireland must be tried. If it be tried under the guidance 
of statesmen, and with the wise co-operation of landlords, it will have 
infinitely greater chances of success than it might have under 
other conditions. But the man who believes that the experiment 
will not be made ought to believe that the sun will not rise the 
day after to-morrow. The only alarm which Whigs or Conservatives 
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could have felt if they looked reasonably into the question, wueu Mr. 
Gladstone brought forward his Compensation for Disturbance Bill, 
was that kind of alarm which people feel when the first announce- 
ment of a change is given which they always knew was certain to be 
made. This is not an alarm which calls for much sympathy or 
soothing. It is excusable on the part of the little boy who is going 
to be dipped into the sea to feel a nervous shudder when the moment 
comes for undergoing the actual immersion; but if we could assume 
the little boy to have sense enough to know that the dip was to do 
him good, and that it ought not to be postponed, we should expect 
him to get over his nervousness easily, and we should make no 
allowance for it at all in the case of one who had passed beyond the 
years of infancy. Even timid Whigs and old-fashioned Conservatives 
ought by this time to have grown out of the notion that Mr. Glad- 
stone is a statesman of revolution. No measure that he has ever 
brought in has tended in any way to the disturbance of sound exist- 
ing systems. On the contrary, all the measures for which he is 
responsible have tended to the settlement of our political systems on 
a more satisfactory basis. It was shown over and over again during 
the course of the recent debates in the House of Commons that where 
the Ulster custom existed in Ireland there has been no hint of disturb- 
ance, even in places where keen distress prevailed. Disturbance 
existed where there was distress, where there was the terror of 
famine, and where at the same time the unfortunate tenant had no 
security for his holding, or chance of compensation if, unable to 
pay his rent, he were to be evicted. It ought to be, one would 
think, an axiom in politics by this time that security for a man’s 
holding does not tend to make him quarrelsome and disaffected. 
The impression on the mind of the Irish peasant that he has a moral 
right to a certain ownership of the soil he cultivates is founded in 
many cases on strict historical justice. There are many estates in 
Ireland which were transferred by confiscation to the ancestors of their 
present owners, and of which the owners, during generation after 
generation, did nothing but receive the rents. I am far from saying 
that it is so in all cases, or in the majority of cases, but there are 
many instances of Irish estates, the improvement and development of 
which were left for generations to those who worked the soil, while 
the owners did nothing but receive the rents. It would be impos- 
sible that under such conditions the man who tilled the soil should 
not become impressed with the idea that he had a moral right toa 
share of its ownership, and that the law was unjust which denied 
to such a right its practical recognition. 

What I am anxious to point out is that some change in our land 
system is unavoidable and is near; that only harm will be done by 
trying to prevent or to shirk it; and that it can be most safely carried 
out under the guidance of a man at once bold and conscientious like 
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Mr. Gladstone. We hear much talk of a new ‘ cave.’ Suppose some 
alarmed Whig landowners did or do form a cave, what would come 
of that? We know what came of the cave formed in 1866, under 
the guidance of men so able as Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman, so in- 
fluential as the Earl Grosvenor of that day. The secession was 
made in order to prevent the passing of a very moderate, not to say 
niggardly, Reform Bill; and it ended in the passing of household 
suffrage. It ended, too, in the accession of the Reform Ministry 
which abolished the Irish Church and passed the Land Act of 1870, 
that very Land Act which is denounced as the source of all the 
present agitation. The lesson of that time can hardly have been 
thrown away upon Whig peers and members of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Gladstone is strong in his energy, in his inex- 
haustible eloquence, and in his readiness to receive new ideas; but 
he is stronger still in the possession of that instinct which is genius 
in itself, and which enables him to discover long in advance the 
direction which an unavoidable movement of political or social 
forces is destined to take, and to put himself in harmony with it. 
This time he evidently sees that a reform in the conditions of our 
land-tenure systems is the demand made by the social and political 
necessities of the condition at which our civilisation has arrived. 
The changes to be accomplished will of course be effected most safely 
and satisfactorily if they are made by a willing combination of all the 
great representative forces and interests of the country. It would be 
a solid advantage for Mr. Gladstone, or whatever Liberal statesman 
may undertake this reform, to have the cordial co-operation of so 
intelligent and influential a class as the great Whig peers and land- 
owners. But the movement will not stay for the great Whig peers 
and landowners. It will not wait until they have made up their 
minds whether to help or to hinder it. With them or without them, 
it will still go on. Although my views on the land question are 
decidedly what would be called advanced, I should prefer that, in 
England especially, the changes to be made should be worked out by 
a combination of all the great interests concerned, the landowner as 
well as the landholder; the peer as well as the peasant. But if the 
landowners, and especially those of the Whig order, choose to stand 
outside the movement or try to prevent it altogether, and, wrapping 
themselves up in the obstinacy of mere class interest, refuse to help 
Mr. Gladstone in his enlightened and really moderate schemes of 
reform, then I for one can only hope that he will soon make up his 
mind to do without them, and to rely altogether upon the assistance 
of more robust and less prejudiced men. 

There are admirers, amateur, officious, and others, who appear to 
think that it might be a wise stroke of policy for the Lords to pass 
the Compensation Bill in some emasculated form which yet, owing 
to the necessity for seeming toe do something, the Commons might be 
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persuaded to accept. Personally I should not much care. I do 
not much care about the Compensation Bill except as an evidence of 
good intention. But the territorial aristocracy would gain nothing 
whatever by a stroke of this kind. No one would be taken in by it. 
The evil day, as some of them think it, would not be postponed. 
The Conservatives themselves have acknowledged more than once 
that a change of some kind is necessary in the land-tenure system of 
this country. They acknowledged it even by their poor and peddling 
Agricultural Holdings Act. Of course by making the Act permissive 
they took away from it all value to the tenant, and indeed all in- 
fluence of any kind on the land system. But so far as it went it was 
an acknowledgment that some change was needed, and its introduc- 
tion was preceded and accompanied by admissions from supporters of 
the Conservative Government in both Houses that the existing con- 
dition of things could not be allowed to remain unaltered. In fact the 
English land system has long since reached that condition which draws 
from all parties and all sides and all manner of voices the acknow- 
ledgment that something ought to be done. No one who is worth 
listening to insists any longer that its present state is perfection, and 
is destined to be perpetual. The only question is, what is this some- 
thing that is to be done? For myself I have a considerable dread 
of the sort of legislation which is introduced because the Government 
or the public or both have found out that something ought to be 
done. I fear that the Compensation for Disturbance Bill was intro- 
duced in this spirit and because of this impulse. I fear that its 
defects are owing to the hasty manner in which 2 government is 
compelled to legislate when it finds that something must be done. 
Every excuse of course is to be made for the present Government 
because of the distress which rendered some immediate action neces- 
sary. But the Bill bears the evidence of its origin, and is therefore 
a warning to the Government when they come to prepare a general 
scheme of legislation as regards England no less than Ireland. We 
must have for England as well as for Ireland some scheme born of 
fuller deliberation and wiser counsel than that which comes of the 
discovery that something must be done. The Whig territorial aris- 
tocracy, if any assistance is yet to be expected from them, could 
undoubtedly play a most important part in assisting and guiding such 
legislation. The Conservatives, it is to be feared, will recognise but 
one undivided duty towards such legislation, that of obstructing and 
perverting it. From them we cannot expect any genuine help towards 
a settlement of the land question. Left to themselves they would 
very soon bring the country to a social revolution. The Whig terri- 
torial aristocracy, if they are really going to be worthy of their place 
in history, must assist Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals to avoid that 
revolution by sound and timely legislation. There is now a great: chance 
for them to regain some of the active and positive influence which they 
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once had in the political life of these countries. For a long time they 
have been content to be merely passive; and now there are voices, 
chiefly indeed coming from Conservative ranks, which urge them to try 
a negative influence, an antagonistic influence, to set themselves in op- 
position to the Liberal and forward movement on this land question. 
No doubt it would bea very convenient thing for the Conservatives if 
they could make a catspaw of a certain section of the Whigs. But 
this arrangement will hardly, I think, be effected. The position which 
the Conservatives would have the territorial Whigs now to take up was 
virtually abandoned by the party when Lord Hartington made his 
memorable declaration during the debate on Mr. Chaplin’s motion for 
an agricultural commission. Lord Hartington frankly admitted that 
the existing system of land tenure in this country had broken down. 
Many attempts were made afterwards to give an exaggerated inter- 
pretation to his meaning, and Lord Hartington found it necessary 
to make some explanation. But what he meant to say and what 
he said alike acknowledged the fact, plain to every one outside the 
sphere of territorial Conservatism, that some change must be made 
in the relations between landlord and tenant in England, if the 
rural population are to be admitted to share in the development 
and improvement which are open to every other class. Political 
forces, as well as social and economical, are destined to act in the 
samme direction. Not even the slowest of Tory squires, if he thinks 
over the matter at all, has any doubt that a large extension of the 
county franchise is one of the near and certain reforms. The county 
franchise will unquestionably, within a very short time, be put 
upon a level with the franchise in boroughs, and then the rural 
labourer will be permitted to have a say in the political business 
of the country. If that change be made before any alteration in 
the land laws of England, it seems hardly necessary to point out that 
the land reform will probably be somewhat deeper and wider in its 
character than it would be if undertaken at present. Even from 
selfish motives, the most prudént course which English landlords 
could take would be to endeavour to get the inevitable land reform 
put into shape before the county franchise is so expanded as to admit 
the rural labourers to a vote. It would be wise on their part to assist 
and even to hasten the reform, instead of trying to delay it. Delay 
must to a certainty mean greater change in the end. 


Justin McCarrtuy. 
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The Religions of China: Confucianism and Téoism described and com- 
pared with Christianity. By James Lae, Professor of the Chinese 
Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton.) 

A POPULAR exposition of the Reliyions of China, by the Oxford Professor of the 
language and literature of that mysterious land, will deservedly attract numerous 
readers to the study of its instructive pages. Dr. Legge has so familiar an ac- 


quaintance with the subject of which he treats that a certain deference to his 
judgment is a homage justly due to his superior attainments. Occasionally, how- 


ever, we suspect that his representations are modified by the influence of religiously 
orthodox prepossession. Rémusat, the first occupant of a Chinese Chair in Europe, 
detected, in the three monosyllables 1, hi, wei, the Hebrew word Jehovah. From 
such philological hallucinations Dr. Legge is happily free; but isit certain that the 
zealous missionary’s theological proclivities do not bias him in favour of the conclu- 
sion that a refined ‘ monotheistic faith was coeval with the Founders of the Chinese 
nation’? The argument based on the primitive characters for heaven and lordship 
is subtle and ingenious, but does not convince us. Accepting his interpretations, 
we should still question the inference. A Power may be Supreme and personal, 
yet not the only God, not the God of the Christian monotheist. In a lecture, from 
many of the critical judgments in which we widely dissent, a comparison is in- 
stituted between the religions known as Confucianism and Tioism and the religion 
of Christ. Protesting against the view which degrades the former into a moral 
system of political theory, Dr. Legge insists that the primitive monotheism of his 
ancestors was never abandoned by Confucius, who, while sacrificing to spirits and 
the dead, still prayed to Heaven as a personal being. Taoism, which is both a 
religion and a philosophy, did not exist till after the commencement of the Christian 
era. Originally a heap of superstitions, it has been developed under the influence 
of Buddhism into a system of Rationalism. At present it seems but imperfectly 
understood, and Dr. Legge’s own researches are avowedly such as cannot satisfy 
critical inquiry. The forms resemble those of Buddhism. It has a Trinity parody- 
ing the three logical abstractions of that religion, in its speculative construction of 
the three Holy Ones, the Gods of Void-existence. It boasts also of an obscure 
metaphysic, a moral philosophy, a metempsychosis, a purgatory, an everlasting hell, 
and an ‘Infernal Majesty.’ The existence of God, though not formally denied, 
makes no part of its creed. For the moral and social elevation of the Chinese, 
Dr. Legge, while denouncing‘ the ambitious and selfish policy of so-called Christian 
nations,’ looks to the adoption of Christianity and its triumph over the ancient 


religions of China, 
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After Death. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive Times 

respecting the State of the Faithful Dead and their Relationship to 

the Living. By Herserr Mortruer Lucxock, D.D., Canon of Ely, 

&e. Second edition. (London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons, 

1880.) 
Tue testimony of primitive times respecting the state of the faithful dead is the 
subject of a learned treatise by Dr. H. M. Luckock, bearing the impressive title 
After Death. Asa fragment from the history of the human mind, as a registration 
of the feelings, longings, and beliefs of early Christian ages, it possesses some value 
even for those who do not share its author’s creed. Patristic, liturgical, and monu- 
mental evidence on such speculation and sentiment is carefully examined; many 
curious facts and traditions are related, and the legitimate conclusions, or what the 
author deems such, are placed intelligibly before the reader. To the Vincentian 
eanon of Universality Dr. Luckock attaches an importance which we cannot con- 
cede, and, in conformity with its principles, regards with favour the doctrine of a 
spiritual purgatory or purification of the soul during the intermediate state, accepts 
that of the Intercession of the Saints, but discountenances the practice of appealing 
to the dead in prayer. 


Scotch Sermons. (London: Macmillan, 1880.) 


Nor only is Religion entering into this equivocal partnership with German meta- 
physics, but the old Theology is undergoing a purifying or, it may be, a destruc- 
tive transformation. Even the dogmatic intolerance of Scotland is shaken by the 
mighty rushing wind of the New Pentecost. An illustration of this spiritual 
commotion may be found in a volume of sermons by clergymen of the Church of 
Scotland, which many will welcome as a Presbyterian manifesto of the Liberal 
section in that Church. Without any surrender of what is now regarded as the 
essential truth of Christianity, these heralds of the ‘Second Reformation’ spiritu- 
alise and refine the old doctrines in the interest of the ‘undeveloped kingdom of 
righteousness and love and truth, claiming entire freedom for the examination of 
all scientific, philosophic, and critical problems. A belief in miracles is no longer 
necessary, we are told, to entitle a man to bear the name of Christian. The dogmas 
of scholastic theology, the descent of man from Adam, the fall of our first parents, 
the imputation of guilt to their posterity, the eternal perdition of the unregenerate, 
the plenary inspiration of the Bible, are cited as instances of dogmas which the 
leaders of modern theological thought regard as specially untenable. With a posi- 
tive acceptance of or general sympathy with these latitudinarian views, the hostility 
of the writers to scientific materialism or agnosticism is very decided. 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Religion 
of Ancient Egypt. Delivered in May and June 1879 by M. tz Pace 
Renovr. (London: Williams and Norgate, 1880.) 


A Lucrp and comprehensive account of the religion of ancient Egypt is offered us 
by M. le Page Renouf in the Hibbert Lectures for 1879. Critical, expository, and 
constructive, these Lectures, which are six in number, exhibit the results of the 
long and laborious investigation of the students of the Egyptian past. In the lee- 
ture on the antiquity and characteristics of the civilisation of Egypt, M. Renouf 
explains by what means an Egyptian chronology is constructed, and by what tests 
it is insured ; inscriptions checking or corroborating inscriptions, and the Royal Lists, 
so called, being verified by monuments. Numerous geological investigations de- 
monstrate, or all but demonstrate, the existence of the human race in Egypt in 
prehistoric time. The Egyptian monarchy itself was anterior to 3B.c. 3000. 
M. Renouf, rejecting the opinion once universally received, that Moses was the 
author of the Pentateuch, declares that the Exodus of the Israelites cannot be 
brought lower down than B.c. 1310: the date of the Great Pyramid he carries back 
to B.c. 3000. We regret to find that the absolute dates of M. Biot and others, 
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grounded on the supposed heliacal risings of certain stars, must be abandoned, as 
it is now known that the text of the Calendars speaks of the transit, never of 
the rising, of the stars, This abandonment, however, does not necessarily involve 
that of the fixed dates of Dr. Diimichen, Dr. Lauth, and other scholars. The signs 
of the zodiac, to which Mr. McLennan ascribes a remote antiquity, are not in 
reality anterior to the Christian era, and are not Egyptian at all, but are borrowed 
from the Greeks. There are other rectifications of popular errors in M. Renouf’s 
pages, among which we may specify the refutation of the opinion respecting the 
Trimuarti or Indian Trinity, and the hypothesis that the sublime Mosaic 
formula J am that I am had its origin in the Egyptian Nuk pu Nuk. We entirely 
agree with M. Renouf when he asserts that the gods of Egypt were native powers, 
and in his rejection of Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis that the rudimentary form of all 
religion is the propitiation of dead ancestors. That ina remote antiquity a germénal 
monotheism and a belief in a posthumous existence were doctrines of Egyptian 
theology appears to admit of no doubt; but,as our author explains, the magnificent 
predicates of the one only God were never rigidly monotheistic, the most advanced 
theism of the orthodox Egyptian stopping short in Pantheism. The worship of 
animals M. Renouf apparently regards as having an exclusively symbolical origin— 
a view which we cannot accept. Neither can we subscribe to the opinion which 
he shares with Professor Max Miiller, that the primary element of religion is 
the intuition of the Infinite, or that the myth is a mere phrase descriptive of some 
natural phenomenon. The third lecture in the volume has in it most original 
matter. In his conception of Maat as law or order, M. Renouf has been in some 
degree anticipated by M. Grébaut, and in the identification of certain deities by M. 
Naville. Anubis, he thinks, represents the dusk following the disappearance of the 
sun. The story of Osiris he declines to refer to the year; the victory of Set over 
Osiris being in his opinion that of night over day, and the resurrection of Osiris the 
rising of the sun. This is a plausible view, but one which requires careful scrutiny. 
Formerly Egyptian civilisation was supposed to have been brought down the Nile 
from the more southern region of Africa, but ‘most scholars now point to the in- 
terior of Asia as the cradle of the Egyptian people, and the Egyptian type of skull 
has been found to approach the European. 


The Prophecies of Isaiah. A new Translation, with Commentary and 
Appendices. By the Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Balliol College, Oxford, &c. Intwo volumes, Vol. I. (London: 
Kegan Paul, 1880.) 

Tue revival of the study of Hebrew in the country which once boasted of a Selden 
and a Lightfoot is a subject of cordial congratulation. We greet Mr. Cheyne’s 
Prophecies of Isaiah, therefore, with an emphatic welcome. His work on the great 
Hebrew prophet consists of a new translation, with a commentary and appendices. 
In the translation, while we miss the large utterance and musical flow of the 
Authorised Version, we recognise with pleasure the superior accuracy with which 
Mr. Cheyne renders difficult words and phrases. The substitution of ‘ mirage’ for 
‘parched ground, and ‘night-fairy ’ (better, we think, ‘ night-spectre ’) for ‘ screech- 
owl’ (ch. xxxiv., xxxv.), we consider a great improvement. These are only speci- 
mens of a characteristically commendable reinterpretation, though sometimes the 
rendering in the revised version may be reasonably preferred. Believing that light 
has been thrown on the historical] references in Isaiah by the Assyrianand Egyptian 
inscriptions, Mr. Cheyne does not fail to suggest the inevitable chronological correc- 
tions, The Prophecies of Isaiah as a whole cannot be attributed to one author, or 
even to one period; in particular the passage xxxvi.-xxxix. cannot be the production 
of the Isaiah of the earlier part of the book, as it records the death of Sennacherib, 
who survived the Jewish expedition twenty years; and there are other passages 
which critics rightly pronounce spurious. The most interesting part of the book— 
the latter chapters of which form a grand patriotic poem, in which the ideal Israel 
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is glorified by its promotion to the sublime office of the religious Teacher of the 
Nations—was assuredly not written by Isaiah, and we learn with surprise that 
Mr. Cheyne regards the problem of its date as unsettled. This opinion is the 
more surprising, as he admits that in the greater part of the'section xl.—lxvi. (really 
written by an unknown prophet in the time of the Captivity) the poet-seer incon- 
trovertibly occupies the standing-ground of a Jewish exile at Babylon. Again, it 
is disappointing to find that while Mr. Cheyne repudiates the interpretation of an 
orthodox expositor who identifies Jesus with ‘ the deaf and blind servant,’ and ad- 
mits that the people of Israel is that mystical servant, he stultifies his admission 
by metaphorical super-refinements designed to include a personal Mediator in 
the same category of ‘the Servant and Messenger of Jehovah.’ Thus, while he pro- 
tests against the intrusion of ‘Christian elements’ into philological exegesis, he 
permits the introduction of the ‘ Christian point of view.’ 


The Canon of the Bible. Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. By 
Saver Davipson, D.D. of Halle, and LL.D. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. (London : Kegan Paul, 1880.) 
Tue late date of the Babylonian Isaiah is affirmed by Dr. S. Davidson, a veteran 
theologian, in the new edition of his Canon of the Bible. This decision readers 
unvyersed in Biblical criticism will be little disposed to accept; and if they are 
offended at a sentence that more than half deprives the Prophet of the vision and 
the faculty divine, they will be still more ready to take offence when they learn 
that Dr. Davidson not only denies the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and 
refers the Book of Daniel to the Maccabzean period, but pronounces the epistles to 
the Ephesians, Timothy, and Titus post-Pauline, and boldy asserts that ‘ the Johan- 
nine authorship of the Fourth Gospel has receded before the tide of modern criti- 
cism.’ The instructive and scholarly litue work from which these unwelcome but, 
as we believe, unimpeachably sound conclusions are derived, was written towards the 
close of the year 1875, for the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britunnica. Un- 
abridged, enlarged, and revised, it will now, let us hope with the author, be accepted 
as a comprehensive summary of all that concerns the formation and history of the 


Bible Canon. 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By Joun Carrp, D.D., 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, and one 

of Her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. (Glasgow : James Maclehose, 

1880.) 
Ir is not very long since Mr. Baring Gould announced that the philosophy of 
Hegel was to be the golden gate through which the sceptical intellect of a degene- 
rate Europe was to re-enter the glorious domain of the old Christian faith; and 
now Dr. Caird, in his Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, offers us a similar 
solution of the great theological problem. His Hegelianism, however, is judiciously 
veiled under the graceful drapery of language with which he has invested his 
visionary metaphysics. To Dr. Caird’s reflective powers, his talent for fluent 
literary exposition, and his acuteness in the detection of fallacious reasoning, we 
desire to do all justice. If religion, that is, if theology, admits of a legitimate vin- 
dication, Dr. Caird is right in asserting against the adherents of the intuitional 
school the competency of human reason to supply that vindication. We think him 
right also in refuting Mr. Herbert Spencer's theory of the undefined consciousness 
of the Absolute. We follow him in his condemnatory criticism of the cosmological, 
teleological, and ontological arguments for the existence of a Deity ; but when, after 
stigmatising them as inadequate—when, in particular, after refuting the Cartesian 
form of prvof, he sets up his own theory of religious consciousness—when, further, 
he allows that the presence of a conception in the mind does not demonstrate the 
existence of a corresponding object out of the mind, and’yet makes an exception in 
favour of the one idea which it is his interest as a theologian to uphold, and so 
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affirms the existence of ‘a Universal Reason that thinks in us ’—we see that he is 
but repeating the old error, that he is but converting logical abstractions into reali- 
ties, and calling up in opposition to Mr. Spencer’s Absolute an Absolute of his own, 
which Mr. Spencer would demolish with just as little ceremony as Dr. Caird de- 
molishes Mr. Spencer's metaphysical idol. With Hegel, Dr. Caird proclaims his 
belief in the ultimate unity of Knowing and Being, contending that individual 
Thought presupposes Absolute Intelligence : a conclusion which, in our opinion, no 
science and no sound philosophy can justify. In his assault on the materialistic 
hypothesis he maintains that ‘in making thought a function of matter itsadvocates 
make thought a function of itself; that they make that the product of matter which 
js involved in the very existence of matter.’ This is an old argument, but surely a 
fallacy underlies it. Why should the problem of materialism be made to depend 
on the abstract nature, either of mind or matter, on our power to conceive them ? 
That matter is only known through mind is a proposition certainly not incompatible 
with the persuasion that mental phenomena may, by some concurrence of physical 
agencies, result from appropriate conditions of the organisation of matter. At 
best the philosophy of Hegel does but identify God with the world ; God therefore 
is not an extra-mundane, not an infinite and transcendent, Being. Hegel’s expres- 
sions concerning the personal nature of the Deity are so obscure and indefinite that 
a philosophical adept like Dr. Zeller, while refraining from saying what Hegel’s 
real opinion was, has no hesitation in declaring that his exclusive interest lay in 
the belief that the personality of God was realised in the personality of man. Accord- 
ing to other eminent German critics the consciousness of the Divine in man is the 
ideal existence of God opposed to Nature as the real existence. Simple-minded 
Christians regard the history of their Saviour as fact, and fact of supreme importance. 
Hegelian Christians, except Dr. John Caird and Mr. Baring Gould, reduce the life 
of Jesus to a legend, and attenuate its most sacred facts into moral or allegorical 
platitudes. Can simple-minded Christians be contented with the reconciliation 
of theology and philosophy which Hegel pretended to have effected, with a 
religion which is a form of thought, with a logic of contradictions, in which being 
is equivalent to non-being, a realm of visionary Opposites, a world of spirit without 
intelligence, a universe in which they will be left face to face with the God of Void- 
Evistence, ‘ pinnacled dim in the intense inane’ ? 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 





Sctence Primers: ‘Introductory.’ By Professor Huxtey, F.R.S. 
(London: Macmillan.) 
Ir is generally admitted that the various branches of physical science offer the bes* 
and fullest illustration of the ascertainment of truth by means of observation and of 
reasoning. Fyrom an educational point of view, the value of an acquaintance with 
natural science lies not so much in the mere accumulation of facts as in familiarity 
with the methods of scientific investigation. The man who has been well trained 
in physical science has so great an intellectual advantage over the man who has not 
been thus trained, that, other things being equal, he will be able to form a sounder 
judgment not only on scientific questions but on things in general. Opinion may 
be divided as to the age at which it is desirable to commence the study of natural 
science, and as to the means by which it may be best introduced; but there can 
surely be no difference of opinion as to the expediency of its introduction, at some 
time and in some way, into every rational scheme of education. All beginnings, 
however, are proverbially difficult, and the youth who approaches the study of 
science for the first time needs careful guidance in taking the initial step. For- 
tunately, the hand of a master has just been stretched out to assist the beginner, 
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and the first step across the threshold of science may now be taken under the firm 
guidance of Professor Huxley. 

As Professor Huxley’s little work is sent forth as an introduction to a series of 
primers on special subjects, its aim is not to enter into the details of this or that 
particular science, but rather to sweep lightly over the entire field of scientific 
inquiry. Yetit differs immensely from the old-fashioned type of introductory text- 
book which offers to the young student a heap of crude facts picked from every 
point in the circle of the sciences. The Primer, it is true, contains a great deal of 
useful information ; but its special value lies in its attempt to discipline the intellect 
of the young student, so that he may learn to acquire a scientific habit of mind. 
The pupil is not stuffed with facts while his reasoning powers are stunted. But 
he is brought into personal contact with the common objects around him, he is 
taught the relation between cause and effect, and he gets an insight into the way 
in which the laws of the physical world have been discovered. The subject is made 
attractive to the young student by its intrinsic interest, and not by artifices which 
are too common in popular works. There is no attempt to gild the pill, or to bury 
it in sweetmeat, so that the pupil may be inveigled into swallowing a certain dose 
of scientific instruction. But the reader feels himself face to face with the simplest 
phenomena of nature, and hears the plainest truths set forth in the plainest words, 
He sees how men of science use their senses in observing the phenomena around 
them ; how they introduce artificial conditions, so as to vary the circumstances in 
their experiments; and how they exercise their intellectual powers in reasoning 
upon such observations. It is cbvious that the cause of primary education is under 
a weight of obligation to Professor Huxley for writing the very simplest of text- 
books on so philosophical a plan. 


Degeneration: a Chapter in Darwinism. By Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, 

F.R.S., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. (London: Macmillan, 1880.) 
Tuis little essay originally constituted one of the evening lectures before the last 
meeting of the British Association, and now constitutes one of the ‘ Nature Series.’ 
It is marked by the well-known ability of its author, and, being written in a style 
adapted to a general audience, is a book to give an additional relish to an after- 
dinner cigar. We are first warned to be careful that we take not the name of Science 
in vain, or lend our countenance to the blasphemy of that arch-heretic ‘the late 
Oxford Professor of Fine Art,’ who ‘ gravely pointed out’ ‘ such things as electric 
lighting and telegraphs, the steam-engine, gas, and smoky chimneys of factories’ ‘as 
the pestilential products of a scientific spirit,’ when, ‘ in fact, they are nothing of the 
kind. American inventors and electric lamps, together with all the factories in Shef- 
field, might be obliterated without causing a moment’s concern to a single student 
of science.’ Science is really quite distinct from Invention. ‘ Invention is worldly- 
wise, and awaits the discoveries of Science, in order to sell them to Civilisation ;’ 
while Science is actuated only by ‘a thriftless yearning after knowledge, a passion- 
ate desire to know the truth—to ascertain the causes of things.’ We have next a 
few pages on the methods of science, which, although necessarily sketchy, are sound 
and good as far as they go, and which serve to introduce us to the real subject of 
the essay by the words with which most intelligent men will be prepared to agree: 
‘Suddenly one of those great guesses, which occasionally appear in the history of 
science, was given to the science of biology by the imaginative insight of the 
greatest of living naturalists—I would say the greatest of living men—Charles 
Darwin.’ 

The subject of the essay is a development of an idea, or rather a doctrine, that 
was first comprehensively propounded several years ago by Dr. Dohrn, to whom 
the little book is appropriately dedicated. Dohrn pointed out that, in the eager 
pursuit of evidence of Evolution or Development, naturalists had too much neglected 
the evidence of a converse process which is perhaps of no iess universal occurrence 
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—the process of Degradation or Retrogression. It may be perfectly true that 
natural selection is always persistently trying, as it were, to improve a given type; 
but ‘improvement’ in this sense only means a better degree of adaptation to the 
environment, and if, from any changes in the innumerable conditions which go to 
constitute an environment, this better degree of adaptation would be secured by 
lessening instead of increasing the complexity of an organism, then clearly natural 
selection would operate in the direction of producing greater simplicity of organisa- 
tion; it would tend to degrade the organism. ‘ We have as possibilities either 
BALANCE, or ELABORATION, or DEGENERATION.’ 

‘ Retrogressive metamorphosis,’ or degradation of type from changed habits of 
life, has long been recognised as having taken place in many species of parasites ; 
and it is only required to extend this principle to certain other anomalous forms, in 
order to reveal the lines of their genetic descent. Thus, for instance, ‘the goose- 
barnacle,’ which in its adult condition is fixed, and so like a bivalve mollusk as to 
deceive even Cuvier, is now known to be allied to the crustaceans; but ‘ were it not 
for the recapitulative phases in the development of the barnacle, we may doubt 
whether naturalists would ever have guessed that it was a degenerate crustacean.’ 

But of much more importance than that of any other case is the case of the 
Ascidian, From a study of the low and inert form of the adult animal it would 
be impossible to surmise that its remote ancestors had once been vertebrates ; but 
now that the larva is known to be a tadpole comparable with that of a frog, there 
can be no doubt that such was the case. Prof. Lankester here draws attention to 
one very interesting point :— 

It has long been known as a very puzzling and unaccountable peculiarity of 
vertebrates, that the retina or sensitive part of the eye grows out in the embryo 4s 
a bud or vesicle of the brain, and forms deeply below the surface and amay from 
the light. The ascidian tadpole helps us to understand this, for it is perfectly trans- 
parent and has its eye actually inside its brain. The light passes through the 
transparent tissues and acts on the pigmented eye, lying deep in the brain. We 
are led to this conclusion—and I believe this inference is now for the first time put 
into so many words—that the original vertebrate must have been a transparent 
animal, and had an eye or pair of eyes inside its brain, like that of the ascidian 
tadpole. As the tissues of this ancestral vertebrate grew denser and more opaque, 
the eye-bearing part of the brain was forced by natural selection to grow outwards 
towards the surface, in order that it might still be in a position to receive the influ- 
ence of the sun’s rays, Thus the very peculiar mode of development of the vertebrate 
eye from two parts—a brain-vesicle and a skin-vesicle—is accounted for. 


Besides the barnacles, ascidians, and innumerable forms of parasites, Prof. 
Lankester considers as degenerate animals the planarian worms which have re- 
cently been shown by Mr. Geddis to feed by decomposing carbonic acid in the same 
manner as plants. He also considers the Lamellibranch Mollusk, Star-fish, Rotifers, 
Ostracoda, Polyzoa, Polyps, and Sponges as the degenerate progeny of forms 
respectively higher. Some examples of probable degeneration are also given from * 
the field of botany. 

The essay concludes with a few general considerations on the bearing of the 
new doctrine on the possible future of the human race. ‘In accordance with a 
tacit assumption of universal progress—an unreasoning optimism—we are ac- 
customed to regard ourselves as necessarily progressing.’ But we really have no 
warrant for this tacit assumption; ‘we are subject to the general laws of evolution, 
and are as likely to degenerate as to progress.’ Asa matter of fact, we have not 
improved, either in body or mind, upon ‘ the immediate forefathers of our civilisa- 
tion—the ancient Greeks.’ ‘ Possibly we are all drifting, tending to the condition 
of intellectual barnacles or ascidians.’ In ove respect, however, we are certainly 
more ‘ fortunate than our ruined cousins—the degenerate ascidians.’ For ‘to us 
has been given the power to know the causes of things, and by the use of this power 
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it is possible for us to control our destinies.’ Therefore it is to the full and earnest 
cultivation of science—the knowledge of causes—that we have to look for the pro- 
tection of our race from relapse and degeneration. 






The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By T. H. Huxtey, 
F.R.S. (London: Kegan Paul.) 
Tuar rational system of teaching natural science which proceeds from the concrete 
to the abstract, from that which is familiar to that which is unknown—a system 
so often and so ably advocated by Professor Huxley—is well illustrated in his 
recently published work on the Crayfish. Here the reader starts not with subtle 
definitions or with the enunciation of broad principles, but with a solid and simple 
basis of concrete fact. A common crayfish lies before the student, and he is bidden 
to examine it for himself, part by part. The facts which this familiar object pre- 
sents are examined in the light of common sense, and are reasoned upon in just the 
same way that the affairs of daily life would be reasoned upon by a shrewd man of 
business. It is astonishing what an amount of information may be extracted from 
the commonest of natural objects under the guidance of a skilful master. Just as 
the author, in his Primer, uses a glass of water as the vehicle through which he 
conveys a great deal of information touching the physical properties of mineral 
bodies, so, in this work, he uses the common crayfish as a basis upon which he 
succeeds in raising a biological structure of great magnitude and solidity. Almost 
without knowing it, the reader rises from the study of this crustacean to the conr 
templation of some of the grandest generalisations and most difficult problems of 
zoological science. In fact, the study of the crayfish as a special type expands 
into an introduction to zoology in general. And we dare to say that the student 
who has made himself master of this work upon crayfishes will possess a far deeper 
insight into the fundamental truths of biology than many a student who has wearily 
plodded through an orthodox text-book of zoology. He will gain a clear, thougha 
limited, knowledge of all the branches of study to which the biologist addresses 
himself: he studies morphology in dealing with the form, the structure, and the 
development of the crayfish; physiology, in noting the action of the animal’s 
mechanism ; and chorology, in tracing the distribution of crayfishes in space and in 
time—that is to say, in marking their location on the surface of the globe at the 
present day, and their past existence as preserved in the records of the rocks, 
Finally, the attempt to solve the causes which have led to the phenomena presented 
by the morphology, the physiology, and the chorology of the crayfishes leads us to 
the pinnacle of biological thought—the study of etiology. Here at length the 
student has to face the great scientific problem of the day, and from the evidence 
which has been placed before him in the study of the crayfishes he may be safely 
left to shape his own verdict for or against the doctrine of transformism, 
Throughout this work upon the Crayfish, and also throughout the introductory 
Primer, Professor Huxley has spared no pains in insisting on the simplicity of the 
scientific method. It is a lesson which he has often enforced before, but it is well 
worth the trouble of reiteration. Men of science do not dwell within a charmed 
circle, from which ordinary individuals are shut out. Marvellous as the results of 
scientific investigation have been, there isno mystery around them; and the method 
of ascertaining scientific truths may be followed by any one who can reason soundly 
on the passing events of daily life—in short, by any one possessed of healthy common 
sense. ‘Science,’ says Professor Huxley in introducing the study of the crayfish, 
‘is simply common sense at its best; that is, rigidly accurate in observation, and 


merciless to fallacy in logic.’ 










































Metallurgy: the Art of extracting Metals from their Ores. ‘ Silver and 
Gold.’ Part I. By Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S. (London: John 
Murray.) 

Axoxe the publications which have recently enriched the literature of applied 

science, Dr. Percy’s new volume on Metallurgy may be especially referred to. In this 
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country, where we are fortunately in command of vast mineral resources, few arts 
would seem to be more important than that in which the scientific principles of 
chemistry are intelligently applied to the extraction of metals from their ores. And 
yet when Dr. Percy projected his great work, the literature of this country was 
but ill-furnished with writings on metallurgy. Germany was far ahead of us; 
France had long outrun us; and even Sweden had beaten us in this respect. For 
more than twenty years Dr. Perey has been striving to wipe away our reproach, 
and during that time has contributed volume after volume towards the formation 
of a treatise that shall be worthy of the vast metallurgical interests of this country. 
The most striking features of Dr. Percy’s volumes are their trustworthiness and 
thoroughness. Scarcely a single statement is made without reference to the original 
authority, and in a large number of cases the statements have been verified by 
appeal to original experiments. The pages are, in fact, laden with knowledge at 
first hand; and, where it is not the direct result of personal observation, the writer 
has spared no pains in appealing to the very highest authorities. Yet with all its 
thoroughness the work is far from being a mere agglomeration of technical details. 
Ten years have passed since the appearance of the last volume—a volume which 
treated of lead-smelting, including the processes of extracting silver from argenti- 
fdrous lead. The present volume is mainly occupied with the metallurgy of silver, 
but touches also on the allied subject of gold. Nevertheless, stout as the volume 
is, it leaves a number of complex processes of silver-extraction to stand over to the 
next part, when the entire work will probably be brought to a completion. But, 
as the subject seems to grow larger and larger the longer it is looked at, it is 
dangerous to prophesy as to its completion within the compass of another volume. 
Already the treatise has run to considerably more than three thousand pages, and, 
even in its present incomplete form, is a work of which the literature of any 
country might well be proud. 


Water-Analysis for Sanitary Purposes, with Hints for the Interpretation of 
Results, By E. FRankianD, Ph.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. (London: John 
Van Voorst.) 

Firreen years ago Dr. Frankland undertook the monthly analysis of the metro- 
politan waters for the Registrar-General. But as all the methods of examina- 
tion then in use were extremely unsatisfactory, he set himself to work, jointly 
with Dr. Armstrong, to elaborate more searching methods of analysis. The chief 
outcome of the investigation, as every chemist knows, was the famous ‘ combustion 
process ’—a process for determining the relative proportions of carbon and nitrogen 
in the organic matter with which the water may have been polluted. The details 
of this process are fully explained and illustrated in this volume, But, as those 
analysts who are not familiar with eudiometric determinations object to the trouble 
involved in the combustion process, other and simpler means of examination are 
also explained. In all cases of real importance, however, the author strongly re- 
commends that recourse should be had to the actual combustion of the organic 
matter, since he holds that this alone is competent to give thoroughly trustworthy 
results. Surely, where the public health is at stake, no difficulties of manipulation 
should be allowed to stand in the way of using that method which promises the 
largest measure of information on so vital a question as the purity of our drinking 
water. 
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POLITICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Hodge and his Masters. By Rrcwarp JErrEries. 2 vols. 
(London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1880.) 
Tue author of The Gamekeeper at Home and its companion volumes—delightful 
books which have already won their place of honour beside The Complete Angler, 
White’s Selborne, and Cobbett’s Rural Rides—has given us in Hodge and his 
Masters an elaborate and careful study of the natural history of the labourers and 
farmers of rural England. The subject is one which is at least as worthy of atten- 
tion as the society of some barbarous race or the habits and structure of a division 
of the animal kingdom. It has, however, been hitherto entirely neglected, and, 
until the publication of Mr. Jefferies’s work, we do not know where a foreign in- 
quirer into the social organisation of modern England could have been directed in 
his search for a satisfactory account of the condition and tendencies of our agri- 
cultural classes. The peasantry of France and Germany are better known, by 
books, if not by personal observation, to many intelligent English people than our 
own farming folk, and it may be said that, if we except the rural clergy, perhaps 
not one Englishman out of a hundred, whether he lives in town or country, has ever 
had a chance of understanding what kind of being the British agricultural labourer 
really is. There is no longer any excuse for this ignorance. Hodge and his 
Masters ought to be studied by all who appreciate the gravity of the political change 
imported by the proposed extension of household suffrage to the counties, Mr. 
Jefferies does not profess to be absolutely without bias; knowing the people of 
whom he writes so well, it is impossible that he should not have formed some 
practical conclusions about them; but it is only bare justice to say that these 
conclusions are not thrust upon the reader, or more adroitly insinuated in the de- 
scriptions and narratives. The good points and the bad discovered in each type are 
brought out with sympathetic patience and the intellectual ‘detachment’ of the 
botanist or the ornithologist. There are few who will feel surprise at the multitude 
of the types among those classes loosely spoken of in common parlance as ‘ farmers’ 
and ‘labourers,’ as one might speak of ‘ butterflies’ and ‘ moths,’ Even the farmers, 
who are reckoned among the middle ranks of society, are currently conceived in 
the lump as represented by the traditional John Bull of Mr. Tenniel’s cartoons in 
Punch, stout and self-satisfied, with mutton-chop whiskers, broad-brimmed hat, and 
top-boots. This type, with some slight modifications of costume, is still to be met 
with, but around it how many new types have grown and are growing up! Mr. 
Jefferies sketches the most generally diffused and the most interesting varieties, and 
the environment of each. The squire, the parson, the country solicitor, the ‘man 
of progress,’ the borrower and the gambler, the agricultural genius, and their 
womankind, lend themselves no less to his kindly though at times satiric portraiture. 
The bank, the county court, the old-fashioned newspaper, the social life of the 
country town, the village ‘ public’ and its customers, all find their place in this 
varied and animated picture of rural life in England. But the marrow of the book, 
regarded as a contribution to politics, is its acute analysis of the ideas at present 
fermenting in the minds of the agricultural labourers, and of the intellect and con- 
science on which those ideas work. No politician who has not mastered Mr. Jef- 
feries’s volumes is competent to deal either with the question of agricultural depres- 
sion or with that of the extension of the franchise in counties. The brilliancy of 
the author’s style may detract from his influence; and there are, indeed, some pas- 
sages in whicha temptation to mere smart writing or to ‘ word-painting’ of the sort 
now so generally overdone has not been duly resisted; but it is, nevertheless, true 
that the characteristics of the book are sagacity, impartiality, quick and close obser- 
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vation. It is a contribution to the scientific study of a group of problems which 
ought to be of paramount interest to all thinking Englishmen. 


Monarchy and Democracy: Phases of Modern Politics. By the DukE or 
Somerset, K.G. (London: James Bain, 1880.) 

Pure Pyrrhonism in politics is rare, although the conflict of optimists and pessi- 
mists is producing the conditions of absolute scepticism. The Duke of Somerset has 
published a little volume which comes nearer in the political domain to the specu- 
lations of the school of Hume in the region of metaphysical and religious thought 
than anything we have met with hitherto. With a certain dry air of superiority 
becoming a Whig duke, the noble sceptic examines the British Constitution and all 
the influences which work together in that system, and, indeed, in the whole struc- 
ture of modern civilisation. He finds nothing that is not hollow and untrustworthy, 
unless it be palsied or putrescent. One by one tle illusions of our parties are 
brought to the test, mercilessly exposed, and dismissed to the limbo of demolished 
shams in a few curt and pungent sentences. The Duke of Somerset has too stern 
a contempt for unrealities to deal in epigrams, but the directness with which he 
announces the most unpleasant truths often gives an epigrammatic flavour to a 
blunt and simple sentence. There has rarely appeared a book which must offend 
so many readers, yet almost every one, offended though he may be, will be pleased 
to witness the castigation of others. The political annals of the last few months 
would enable the Duke of Somerset to add to his stock of discouraging illustrations. 
Among exploded illusions must now be classed the hope which many Conservatives 
avowed that they had ‘ touched bottom’ with the enfranchised masses by appealing 
to the sentiment which Liberals denounce as ‘Jingoism.’ Those who have read 
the Duke of Somerset's little book will not, if they agree at all with the author, be 
astonished at the disappointment either of those hopes, or of the not less unfounded, 
though antagonistic, expectations that have taken their place. 


- Conversations with Distinguished Persons during the Second Empire. By 
Nassav Witu1aM Senior. 2 vols. (London: Hurst and Blackett, 


1880.) 
Tue latest instalment of Mr. Senior’s admirable and almost unique journals extends 
ever the years 1860-63, and deals with the questions involved in the policy of the 
Second Empire, with respect especially to Italy, Poland, and the war of the Seces- 
sion in the United States. The persons with whom Mr. Senior conversed on political 
affairs were most of them of indisputable eminence in public life, and of wide ex- 
perience and knowledge of the world. Among them were Guizot, Thiers, Lamar- 
tine, Pelletan, Duvergier du Hauranne, Changarnier, Mérimée, Lasteyrie, Chevalier, 
Rémusat, Drouyn de Lhuys, Montalembert, Prince Napoleon, Trochu, the Duc de 
Broglie, Corcelle, Lavergne, Renan, Lanjuinais, Buffet, and Circourt. A few official 
names appear now and then, but upon the whole it is clear that Mr. Senior when 
in France lived chiefly with those classes who stood to the sovereignty of Napoleon 
the Third in the attitude of frondeuwrs. It is remarkable that while these clever 
and discontented personages showed singular acuteness as well as pungency in. their 
criticisms upon the Emperor and his system of government, illuminating indeed to 
an astonishing degree a chapter of history which does not cease to be obscure because 
it is close to our eyes, one and all rushed with surprising recklessness into predic- 
tion, and committed themselves to prophecies which events with severe impartiality 
have falsified. It is difficult to refrain from murmuring Oxenstiern’s hackneyed 
ejaculation when we examine in the ‘dry light’ of Mr. Senior's journals the 
blundering guesses which passed ‘for political wisdom with the éiite of intellectual 
France during the reign of Napoleon the Third, When we appreciate the incapacity 
for seizing the real meaning of events either at home or abroad which the Guizots 
and the Thiers repeatedly displayed, we begin to understand how the Second Em- 
pire, with all its gaspillage and brutality, lasted so long. 
x 2 
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Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies. By AtpuEvs Topp. 

(London: Longmans, 1880.) 
SEVERAL years have elapsed since Mr. Alpheus Todd, the Librarian of the Dominion 
Parliament at Ottawa, published a valuable work on ‘ Parliamentary Government 
in England,’ the merits of which have been abundantly recognised, and in the most 
practical manner, by politicians and publicists in the mother country and in the 
Colonies. The plan of Mr. Todd's clearly arranged and comprehensive volumes 
was that of a legal text-book, in which every statement of principle or of fact was 
supported by reference to authoritative decisions. The ‘case law,’ as it may be 
called, of the British Constitution was never more thoroughly and accurately di- 
gested. No point relating to political machinery could be raised upen which Mr. 
Todd’s work did not provide the means of forming an opinion, the rulings of the 
courts, the statutory action of Parliament, the proceedings of the two Houses 
within the sphere of their privileges, the dicta of eminent statesmen, jurists, and 
political writers upon questions of practice, morality, and expediency in politics. 
The professed object of Mr. Todd's original labours was ‘ to explain the operations 
of parliamentary governments, in furtherance of its application to Colonial institu- 
tions,’ and in this a large measure of success was achieved. Wherever ‘ responsible 
government ’ is established in the British Colonies, the constitution of the mother 
country as embodied in unwritten not less than in written law supplies in the 
absence of special legislation the rules governing the relations of the different 
powers in the State, and the separate movements of all. It is impossible, however, 
that under so great a change of conditions as that which necessarily results from 
the transfer of English precedents to the virgin soil of the Colonies, the process of 
differentiation should be avoided. Mr. Todd, in his new and most interesting 
volume on Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies, explains by reference 
to settled cases or to the opinions of high authorities the manner in which colonial 
institutions have diverged from the original type, the reasons for the divergence, 
the extent and the prospects of the change. After an historical account of the intro- 
duction of parliamentary institutions into our Colonies, Mr. Todd goes on to ex- 
amine and to illustrate with examples and quotations the imperial control still 
exercised in colonial affairs by the mother country. He next reviews the relations 
ef a central colonial government to provincial administrations, a subject upon which 
the history of the Canadian Dominion during the past few years has thrown much 
light, and which derives increasing importance from the project of South African 
Confederation, and the discussion of a similar scheme in the Australian Colonies. 
But perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. Todd’s book is his conclusive demon- 
stration that the goverror of a, colony is not a mere ‘ figure-head,’ a notion en- 
eouraged by some recent popular criticisms on constitutional politics. It has been, 
as Mr. Todd says, ‘too frequently assumed that the political functions of the Crown 
have been wholly obliterated whenever a parliamentary government has been es- 
tablished.’ That this assumption is inconsistent with the facts is known to all 
practical statesmen, but it is essential that the truth should be understood in our 
colonies, since a colonial governor may often be under an obligation to use his 
authority in the interests of the imperial connection, where a constitutional 
sovereign himself would be at liberty to recognise the preponderating expediency 
of inaction. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


GEOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Physical, Historical, Political, and Descriptive Geography. By Krtta 

Jounston, F.R.G.S. Maps, Illustrations. (London: Stanford, 1880.) 
Mr. Ke1tH Jonnston died in the cause of science, while conducting an African 
exploring expedition under the auspices of the Geographical Society. The con- 
cluding portion of this work was actually written in Africa, when its lamented 
author was on the point of starting for the interior, and was printed after his death. 
It is an excellent treatise, and the historical portion is prepared with great care and 
attention to accuracy of detail. A special feature is the interesting series of maps, 
all on the small scale, showing the gradual progress of geographical discovery from 
the earliest times. Discovery, Mr. Keith Johnston observes, in concluding his 
historical review, is now taking a new direction, and the truly scientific conquest 
of the world has begun. After tracing out the gradual development of knowledge 
of the earth by sea and land, the author takes a comprehensive survey of what is 
now known of the form and dimensions of the world, of its movements, of the 
causes which determine climate, and of tle peoples inhabiting the continents and 
islands, their religions and political systems. Then follow detailed descriptions 
of the countries, illustrated by physical maps. Although there are a few unim- 
portant mistakes, due to the absence of final revision by the author, the work is, in 
our opinion, the best of its kind that has yet appeared. 


The Voyages and Works of John Davis the Navigator. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by AtbErt H. Markwam, Captain R.N. 
(Hakluyt Society, 1880.) 

Tue narratives of the several voyages in which John Davis, the great Elizabeth 
navigator, was engaged, are here brought together in a single volume, for the first 
time ; together with all that remains of his writings on navigation and hydrography. 
Captain Markham has discovered several new points in the career of Davis, and 
has corrected serious blunders in the accounts of former writers who have dealt 
with the subject. An appendix contains a descriptive list of all the works on 
navigation, from the days of Sacrabosco to the close of Elizabeth’s reign, with some 
account of their authors, which will be valuable for reference, and is very suggestive 
of further research. Davis was not only a discoverer, but also a student and a 
writer on the art of navigation. “Hence the descriptive chronological list of works 
on that subject, furnished by Captain Markham, has special relevancy in this place. 
It shows the position taken by the treatises of Davis, while, at the same time, it 
furnishes a useful key to the history of the progress of nautical science. 


The River of Golden Sand. The Narrative of a Journey through China 
and Eastern Tibet to Burmah. By G. W.Grtt. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Colonel H. Yutz,C.B. 2 vols. 8vo, (London: 
John Murray, 1880.) 
Tu1s important geographical work is prefaced by an essay, written by Colonel 
Yule, on our knowledge of the geography and hydrography of Eastern Tibet. 
Captain Gill furnishes very complete materials for the geographer, in describing 
his adventurous travels. His first journey is from Tien-tsin to Peking and the 
Great Wall of China. Tis second and third cruises were up the Yang-tsze river 
to Hankow and beyond. The last and most important journey was to Batang, in 
Eastern Tibet, and thence by Talifu to Bhamo. Captain Gill paid close attention 
to the identification of places mentioned by Marco Polo, and to the comparison of 
modern conditions with the state of affairs in the time of the great Venetian ex- 
plorer. His work also contains descriptions of scenery, and much information re- 
specting the history, social condition of the people, and products of a large section 
of the Chinese Empire. 
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Report on the Irrawaddy River. PartI.: ‘Hydrography.’ Part II.: 
‘Hydrology.’ Part III.: ‘Hydraulics.’ By R. Gorpon, Rangoon. 
With Maps and Tables. Folio. 
Mr. Gorpon, in opposition to the belief of the majority of modern geographers, 
has come to the conclusion that the great Tibetan river Sanpo is a feeder of the 
Irrawaddy, and that it is not, as generally supposed, a tributary of the Brahma- 
putra. He discusses this important question very fully, chiefly depending on 
arguments connected with the estimated volumes of the several streams in question. 
The Report also contains detailed technical information respecting the floods of the 
Trrawaddy, and the physical agencies which affect the supply and distribution of 
rainfall. The maps are hydrographical, orographical, and hyetographical, and an 
atlas of plates is in course of preparation. 

The first part, in which Mr. Gordon discusses the hydrography of the Irrawaddy, 
and the extent and peculiar conditions of its valley, with a view to investigating 
the causes of its floods, is that which is more especially deserving of the attention 
of geographers, The appendices contain very full information respecting the rain- 
fall and other meteorological data at various stations in British Burmah. 


Brazil, the Amazons, and the Coast. By Hersert H. Surru. With Map 
and Illustrations. 8yvo. (London: Sampson Low.) 
Mr. Hersert Sura visited the Amazons in 1870 and aguin in 1875, also exploring 
several northern tributaries and the great river Tapajos to the south. His book is 
a valuable addition to the literature of the Amazonian valley, containing accounts 
of the natural productions and physical aspects of several localities which are as 
yet little known ; and the author has devoted special attention to the myths and 


folk-lore of the Indian tribes. There is also an excellent account of the arid 
Brazilian district of Ceara, and of the famine which recently devastated it. 


A History of Ancient Geography among the Greeks and Romans, from the 
earliest Ages till the Fall of the Roman Empire. By E. H. Bunsury, 
F.R.G.S, With Twenty Illustrative Maps. 2vols. (London: John 
Murray, 1879.) 
No review of recent work in the department of classical literature should omit 
to notice the admirable work on Ancient Geography with which Mr. Bunbury has 
enriched the reference library of English scholars. His subject offers an immense 
field, and Mr. Bunbury has traversed it from one end to the other with a zeal and 
an industry which are beyond all praise. Beginning with the voyage of the 
Argonauts, to which he attributes no geographical value, he deals at some length 
with the Homeric geography, estimating the poet’s knowledge of this subject less 
highly than does Mr. Gladstone. (We do not think, by the way, that he is right 
in describing as a ‘ very strange theory’ Nitzsch’s suggestion that the account of 
day and night among the Lestrygones indicates some knowledge of an extreme 
north where the summer nights are of the shortest. Homer's language seems to 
admit of no other explanation.) Herodotus, whose knowledge is made the subject 
of avery just and able estimate, Ctesias, Xenophon, the writers who concerned them- 
selves with the campaigns of Alexander, Polybius (Mr. Bunbury, we observe, de- 
cides in favour of the route over Mount Cenis as that probably followed by 
Hannibal), Czesar, Strabo, the elder Pliny, and Ptolemy, are the principal authors 
passed under review. Mr. Bunbury, as far as we can see, omits nothing. He has, 
too, no little skill in making attractive a subject of which the treatment from a 
literary point of view is anything but easy. Unsparing himself of toil, he indul- 
gently contemplates the case of persons who may ‘shrink from the labour of 
perusing the whole,’ and has accordingly made successive portions as complete as 
possible. To such we may specially recommend the chapters on Herodotus, Strabo, 


Pliny, and Ptolemy. 
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Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the Philosophical Insti- 

tution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘The Progress of Greece’ and 

‘ Byron in Greece.’ By R. C. Jess, LL.D. Edin., Professor of Greek 

in the University of Glasgow. (London : Macmillan. ) 
Tue object of Professor Jebb in this most interesting collection of Essays is to 
prove the vitality of Greece. The first Lecture is a striking summary of the 
historical evidence for ‘ the essential continuity of the Hellenic race’ and character. 
‘ The ties,’ he says, ‘ which connect the Greeks of to-day with the ancient Greeks 
are chiefly three—race, character, and language,’ and it is on the particulars of 
this connexion that Professor Jebb discourses. The second Lecture gives a 
traveller's picture of Greece of the present day. The Paper entitled ‘ The Progress 
of Greece’ is published from Macmillan, The advance made by Greece since 1863, 
and the hindrances presented by her social condition, are here delineated. ‘No 
impartial observer,’ says Professor Jebb, ‘can refuse to admit that Greece has 
already done much, and is in a fair way to do more. . . . The great need of all for 
Greece, if Greece is to go on prospering, is that politics should cease to be a game 
played between the holders and seekers of office, and that all local and personal 
interests whatsoever should be uniformly and steadily subordinated to the public 
interests of the country.’ The author only claims for his little book the office of 
guide ‘ to the sources of information more important than itself.’ But any student 
of Hellenic matters, apart from the pleasure he will derive from the actual perusal 
of Modern Greece, will be glad to find recorded the convictions of one who is so 
well qualified to entertain an opinion on the subject. 


An Englishwoman t in Utah. The Story of a Life’s Experience in Mormon- 
ism. An Autobiography. By Mrs. T. B. H. Srennovss, for more 
than twenty-five years the wife of a Mormon Missionary and 
Elder. (London: Sampson Low.) 

‘IT wave told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, says Mrs. 
Stenhouse, and the genuine character of the book is vouched for by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe: ‘In these pages a woman, a wife, and mother speaks the sorrows 
and oppressions of which she has been the witness and the victim. . . . It is no 
sensational story, but a plain, unvarnished tale of truth, stranger and sadder than 
fiction.’ The book is well written, and there is something terribly pathetic in the 
situation of the loving wife, whose happiness is blighted by the spectre of poly- 
gamy. There are many curious details of Mormon social life and Mormon 


wickedness. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Lord Minto in India. Life and Letters of Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of 
Minto, from 1807 to 1814, while Governor-General of India, being 
a sequel to his ‘ Life and Letters ’ published in 1874, Edited by his 
great-niece, the Countess or Minto. (London: Longmans.) 
Most Governors-General of India may be classed as interventionists and non- 
interventionists. But Lord Minto’s foreign policy has earned him both these 
titles, and, as his biographer says, furnishes an ‘instructive commentary on 
Talleyrand’s celebrated reply to one who asked him the meaning of the term 
“non-intervention.” “C'est un mot politique et métaphysique qui veut dire & peu 
prés la méme chose qu’intervention.”’ It was during Lord Minto’s administration 
that the system of missions was developed which has now culminated in what 
is known as the Afghan question, and which arose from a fear of invasion on the 
part of France, just as the later missions were caused by Russophobia. The 
earlier portion of this volume deals with the Persian, Sikh, and Afghan missions, 
and is particularly interesting to us at the present day. The mutiny of the 
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officers of the Madras army, ‘than which greater perils have perhaps never 
threatened British ruler,’ furnished another of Lord Minto’s trials, and the corre- 
spondence on this much-debated subject will also be perused with interest. The 
military expeditions to the Mauritius and to Java are also treated of in the 
biography before us. Lord Minto writes to his wife not to publish his corre- 
spondence, ‘ since it is a sort of posthumous work that, I think, seldom does much 
for the fame of the writer.’ Yet it is while reading the correspondence of others 
that he makes this remark. "When the events of a man’s life have become history, 
the publication of his correspondence may give that history flesh and blood, 
and history may become biography. Lord Minto’s character is peculiarly favour- 
able to biography : the playfulness and humour, the want of assumption, the long- 
ing for home which he endured during the seven long years he spent in India, and 
lastly the fact that while actually on the road to Minto the cup was dashed from 
his lips, invest Lord Minto’s character with a human interest. Lady Minto’s 
work is well done, and the volume is eminently readable. 


A Short History of India and the Frontier States of Afghanistan, Nipal, 

and Burma. By J. Tatsoys WHEELER, late Assistant Secretary 

to the Government of India, Foreign Department, and late Secretary 

to the Government of British Burma. With Maps and Tables, 

(London: Macmillan.) 
Tue name of Mr. Talboys Wheeler is already familiar as an historian; and it is 
not too much to say that what Sir John Kaye did for the modern history of India, 
Mr. Wheeler has done for the Hindu and Mahomedan periods. The compilation 
of an Indian history is a work of extraordinary difficulty. Previous to the con- 
nection of Hindustan with England, that continent was occupied simultaneously 
and successively by a multiplicity of dynasties and nations, whose names and 
whose histories are alike unfamiliar to the British reader, and whose fortunes for 
centuries presented no points of contact; and yet it is apparent to the historian 
that each separate state isa factor of modern Indian civilisation. When we say, 
then, that Mr. Wheeler has written ‘a short history of India,’ we bestow the 
highest praise on his work. His history is really short, and evidences the historian’s 
feeling for historic balance and moderation. His object is to produce a readable 
work, and he has succeeded. In the maps and tables with which the volume is 
furnished the reader will find valuable assistance. 


Francis Dedk, Hungarian Statesman. A Memoir. With a Preface by 

M. E. Grant Durr, M.P. (London: Macmillan, 1880.) 
THE anonymous writer of this Memoir speaks of it modestly as a makeshift, a 
provisional biography of a statesman whose life ought to be known in England, 
designed only, as it were, to keep the field open till a more worthy biography shall 
be written by some one more competent to the task. But for this modesty, so rare 
a virtue in biographers, the work itself furnishes no justification. The reader is 
more struck with its high merits than with its defects and shortcomings, if he 
thinks of the latter at all. We have here an accurately touched portrait of a 
noble character, one of the greatest, and, as Mr. Grant Duff points out in his 
Preface, one of the most ideally successful statesmen of this century. The writer 
narrates the facts of his career quietly and unostentatiously, but the method is none 
the less effective that it is entirely free from display. We are enabled to see the 
character of a man who enjoyed the rare fortune of being apotheosised by his 
countrymen during his lifetime, through a perfectly clear medium; yet the 
grandeur of the figure never suffers, because the biographer, writing with a perfect 
sense of true proportion, never loses sight of the noblest features of the subject. 
There probably never was a hero with less of the glitter, the pomp, and circum- 
stance of greatness about him than Deék; and a book like this, which tells the 
story of his life with plainness and simplicity, is perhaps the most fitting biography 
that he could have. 
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‘English Men of Letters.’ Edited by Jomn Mortzy. Milton. By 
Mark Pattison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. (London: 
Macmillan, 1879.) 

Tuis little book chiefly commends itself to those who have not had sufficient leisure 
or courage to undertake Prof. Masson's vast and exhaustive biography ; but we 
doubt if any one, however familiar with the subject, can fail to attain new light 
upon it from Mr. Pattison’s broad and masterly portraiture. With a skill in which 
reverence is combined with justice, the poet’s majestic lineaments, furrowed by 
sharp personal afflictions and darkened by passionate party-storms, but never shorn 
of dignity and grace, are brought out in bold relief against the historic background 
of his age. We remember few passages in modern criticism more suggestive than 
the terse analysis here given of Samson Agonistes as a ‘covert representation ’ of 
the wreck of the Puritan cause and the misfortunes of Milton’s own life which so 
intimately allied him with it (pp. 196-7). Not less striking are the comments 
upon the contrasted tones of Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained in accordance 
with the different periods at which they were composed, In the former the poet's - 
sense of haying ‘failen upon evil days’ was keenest, and his passion thus ‘seethes 
beneath the stately march of the verse, with the intensified fanaticism which defies 
Fortune to make it “ bate one jot of heart or hope.”’ At the date of the latter he 
had become so absorbed in ‘his own meditations that they were now all in all to 
him,’ and in its ‘ stoical compression ’ we look in vain ‘for any traces of the season 
of suffering and disaster ’ through which London had just passed. ‘The horrors of 
the present were as nothing to a man who had outlived his hopes. Plague and 
Fire, what were they after the ruin of the noblest of causes?’ (pp. 143, 144, 159). 

Admirable in its spirit, if not wholly convincing, is Mr. Pattison’s defence of 
DT’ Allegro and Ii Penseroso against the charge of unfaithfulness in their description 
of Nature (pp. 28, 29). Conclusive, too, is his argument that the ‘ Miltonic dialect,’ 
against which Wordsworth uttered his protest in endeavouring to reform poetic 
language, was not that of the master himself, but only what it ‘had become in the 
hands of the imitators of the eighteenth century—sound without sense, a husk 
without the kernel, a body of words without the soul of poetry’ (p. 209). We 
are not equally able to follow him in his contention (pp. 199, 200) that there is 
an element of decay in the vitality of Paradise Lost owing to the loss of belief 
which has come over the Christian world in the demonology and angelology which 
the poet devoutly accepted. Why should this succeed in sapping the ‘ epic illusion’ 
more effectually than the still completer disbelief of all ages after Virgil’s in the 
truth of the Olympian theology, which the Aineid has survived? The poet's im- 
mortality may safely be trusted to lie in his own verse, spite of all changes of 
opinion and faith ; and we heartily echo Mr. Pattison’s concluding sentence, that 
‘an appreciation of Milton is the last reward of consummated scholarship.’ 


‘English Men of Letters.’ Edited by Jonn Mortry. Chaucer. By 
ApoLtpHus WILLraM Wa RD.—Cowper. By Gotpwin Swmiru. 
(London: Macmillan.) 

Tux Life of Chaucer, ‘the poet of the dawn,’ must of necessity be without the in- 
teresting details of biography which tend to elucidate the meaning of more modern 
poets. Much of Mr. Ward’s Chaucer is occupied in sifting the evidence which has 
been given as to the particulars of the poet’s life and belief, and no one is more 
competent than Mr. Ward for this task. There is much interesting matter also 
with regard to the influence of the literature of the time on Chaucer’s work; and 
Mr. Ward takes a highly moderate line as to the literal tests which have been applied 
to the early English poems with the view of proving their chronological sequence, 
though, he says, ‘ there is no poet whom, if only as an exercise in critical analysis, 
it is more interesting to study and re-study in connection with the circumstances 
of his literary progress.’ Ohaucer’s position in English literature may be summed 
up in the following quotations. ‘This fact alone—that our first great English poet 
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was our first English lore-poet properly so called—would have sufficed to transform 
our poetic literature through his agency.’ And with reference to the subsequent 
age of dramatic literature—a theme on which Mr. Ward has proved himself 
thoroughly competent to discourse : ‘ Chaucer was a born dramatist ; but fate willed 
it that the branch of our literature which might probably have of all been the best 
suited to his genius was not to spring into life till he and several generations after 
him had passed away. ... With how sure an instinct, by the way, Chaucer 
has anticipated that unwritten law of the modern drama according to which low 
comedy characters always appear in couples!’ 

Mr. Ward’s book is one of the most laborious and remarkable of the series, 

Like Chaucer, Cowper was connected with a religious revival, but, unlike the 
former poet, his whole life and literary career seem to have shaped themselves from 
it. He was saved from the bigotry and exclusiveness that disfigured other votaries 
of Methodism by his large human sympathy; though it would be ungrateful to 
deny that the spring of simple sentiment which constituted him a leader in the 
revival of nature-poetry was in a great measure awakened by the Wesleyan 
influence. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has aptly contrasted by quotation the cockney description 
of nature by Pope with the truly natural feeling of Cowper; and in the same por- 
tion of the book he points out the advance of Wordsworth and Shelley on Cowper 
in this respect: ‘ He never thinks,’ says Mr. Smith, ‘of lending a soul to material 
nature, as Wordsworth and Shelley do. He is the poetic counterpart of Gains- 
borough, as the great descriptive poets of a later and more spiritual day are the 
counterparts of Turner.’ In speaking of ‘ The Task,’ also, Mr. Smith contrasts Cowper 
with Thomson: ‘ He is perfectly genuine, thoroughly English, entirely emancipated 
from false Arcadianism, the yoke of which still sits heavily upon Thomson.’ 


Cowper is perhaps known to the British reading public more by his letters than by 
his poems ; and of both prose and verse the biographer has made judicious selec- 
tions. He has with like discretion abstained from undue insistence on the more 
painful parts of Cowper's life; so that the reader will find an interesting and in- 
structive account of Cowper, conveyed in the vivid and pleasant style which charac- 
terises all the literary work of Mr. Goldwin Smith. 


John Keats. A Study. By F. M. Owen. (London: Kegan Paul.) 


Tue authoress has written this essay in order to demonstrate the consistency and 
the larger aims of Keats, which she traces throughout his works. ‘True lovers of 
Keats,’ she modestly says, ‘ will have to forgive me. My work, except perhaps as 
an attempt to make others love him, will have small value for them.’ But we 
would surmise that there are many constant readers of Keats's poetry who have 
not found there the ‘real harmony’ which is so carefully and intelligently pointed 
out in this little book. And if it gets its due, ‘a study by F. M.Owen’ will be the 
cause of much gratitude even amongst ‘ true lovers of Keats.’ 


A History of the Reign of Queen Anne. By Joun Hit Burton, D.C.L., 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland. (London: Blackwood, 1880.) 
THE phenomenon of a magnum opus that has occupied twelve years in gestation is 
sufficiently rare in these days of hasty literary production to deserve particular 
attention ; and the high reputation of its author, coupled with the varied interest 
of the theme, must arouse expectation of a great intellectual treat. The work has 
sterling merits which will satisfy expectation up to a certain point. The relations 
between England and Scotland which rendered the Union a political necessity, and 
the mutual advantages and inconveniences which its consummation involved, have 
perhaps never before been so thoroughly considered. The abstruse technicalities of 
Scottish law which forbade its assimilation to that of England are dilated on by Dr. 
Burton in this connection with a professional pride that is almost humorous. The 
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calm judicial temper in which he discusses the questions at issue between the Church 
and the Nonconformists during the period under review cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Nothing, too, can be more admirable than the lucid manner in which he 
has treated another branch of his subject—the progress of the War of Succession ; 
whether tracing the steady course of Marlborough’s splendid triumphs in the 
Netherlands and Germany, or the fluctuations of the Spanish campaign under 
Peterborough and Stanhope, wherein brilliant flashes of victory were followed by 
disastrous collapse. Here he rises to the height of his intent, and personal visits to 
the principal battlefields have enabled him to illustrate his narrative with lifelike 
touches that bring the scene before us. 

But having done full justice to all that is praiseworthy in this work, we must 
confess to a disappointment, that we think will be widely shared, at its conspicuous 
shortcomings. In dealing with the political conflicts at home, which make up a no 
less important part of the history of this reign than its foreign wars, the author 
labours heavily without awakening our interest in them, or reviving any image of the 
spectacle which they presented to an onlooker. An almost total absence of pictu- 
resque detail and the substitution of outline sketches for those finished portraits of 
character to which the readers of Lord Macaulay, Mr. Motley, and Mr. Froude 
have become accustomed, necessarily deprive such a work as this of any chance of 
popularity. To students in search of solid information its undramatic quality might 
commend it rather than otherwise, but they too must be prepared for disappoint- 
ment. Its paucity of dates, in the first place, seriously detracts from its usefulness. 
A still greater drawback is the disproportionate attention bestowed on small 
episodes, such as the Aylesbury election dispute between the two Houses of Par- 
liament, and the inadequate survey of so large a province as the nation’s ‘ intellectual 
progress.’ How inadequate this is may be judged from the fact that it includes no 
estimate of the state of metaphysics or theology, and merely incidental references 
to the character of the drama and the novel development of periodical literature. 
From the list of contemporary authers whom he has thought worthy of notice, Dr. 
Burton actually excludes a poet so sparkling as Prior, and an essayist so vivacious 
as Steele ; while De Foe, whose claims asa political pamphleteer are duly recognised, 
is ignored as a writer of fiction. 

Happily, these are faults of omission rather than commission, which may be 
remedied in a second edition. If the care and research which Dr. Burton has de- 
voted to certain favourite branches of his subject be applied to those which he has 
neglected, the work may yet take that authoritative rank which at present must be 
denied to it. 


Sister Dora. A Biography. By MArcaret LONSsDALE, 
(London: Kegan Paul.) 
Few instances of devotion more remarkable than the life of Dorothy Pattison have 
been recorded in the history of women. Her vigorous mind, her sympathy with 
suffering, her ready humour, her personal attractions, her almost miraculous strength, 
the curious combination of masculine nerves with feminine sensibilities, marked her 
out as a leader in the terrible battle with disease and crime that is being daily and 
hourly fought in our manufacturing towns, and seem to have endowed her with that 
wonderful influence she possessed over the rough men of the Black Country. The 
active period of her life, from 1861 te 1878, the year of her death, she spent, if we 
except three years at Lichfield, almost entirely at Walsall, in South Staffordshire. 
Her biographer has done her work unobtrusively and well, and has recognised the 
golden principle of biographies, that, generally speaking, the strength of a character 
is not increased by the suppression of its weaknesses. In the course of the narrative 
it will be discovered that at certain epochs of Sister Dora’s career, where her desire 
to lead a life of public and practical benevolence collided with private and domestic 
duties, she elected in favour of the former. Judging from a standard of cold- 
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blooded morality, the reader may perhaps be too prone to censure her for such con- 
duct; but he should remember that the key to her whole life was the desire to 
merge the flickering light of scepticism, which‘few great minds have been without, 
in the strong blaze of ‘ personal devotion to Christ.’ There may too perhaps be 
descriptions of scenes which the squeamish readerjwould readily omit. But without 
the wonderful and horrible narrative of Sister Dora’s single-handed struggle with a 
town smitten by epidemic small-pox, without the sickening details of sufferings 
which Sister Dora knew and loved so well to mitigate, we should have but a faint 
idea of the wonderful heroism of her life. 


Four Centuries of English Letters. Selections from the Correspondence 

of one hundred and fifty writers, from the period of the Paston 

Letters to the present day. Edited and arranged by W. BapristE 

Scoongs. (London: Kegan Paul.) 
THERE has been, as far as we are aware, no selection of English letters, and the 
collections in existence are not exhaustive, but have been compiled without a proper 
knowledge of the subject. Mr. Scoones’s book will, therefore, be gladly received 
by the literary public. It is, as it were, the magic lantern of history, and each 
slide is accompanied with a few appropriate ‘words from the compiler. The 
laborious nature of the task is self-evident, and it only remains for us to compliment 
Mr. Scoones on his judgment and conscientiousness. ‘ Political letters,’ he says, 
‘except in a very few instances, will be conspicuous by their absence.’ But this 
remark applies rather to the letters belonging“to the two latter centuries, as in the 
earlier portions of the book will be found many interesting communications on the 
great political events of English History. ‘The quality of English epistolary 
correspondence is not surpassed by that of any other European nation,’ says Mr. 
Scoones, and if his remark be accompanied by a perusal of his book, it will, we 
think, carry conviction. We thoroughly agree with him in his ‘hope that the 
volume, as a whole, may commend itself to the young and unenlightened equally 
with their more cultured elders.’ 


POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Songs of the Spite, By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


(London: Chatto and Windus, 1880.) 


Tuus is the most satisfactory work that we have had from Mr. Swinburne’s hand 
since he reached the summit of his poetic achievement in Erechtheus. The impe 
tuous flight of song, which is at once his strength and his weakness, is more under 
control than heretofore. The strong simplicity of language which he has always 
had at command, but has so often sacrificed to the superior attractiveness of @ 
rhetoric rich in colour and musical in sound, but voluble, diffuse, and formless, is 
here allowed its just rank. The reckless audacity with which he has too often 
treated themes which demand reverence or reticence is here reduced to a minimum, 
and only a few regrettable outbursts of political violence and some irritating tricks of 
style interfere with the pleasure which the proofs of so much imaginative power 
and artistic skill cannot fail to impart. These proofs are unmistakeable in 
‘ Thalassius,’ the first of the four poems which compose the book. Under a thin 
vein of allegorical narrative its drift is plainly autobiographical, and the account it 
gives of his genesis, culture, and career may be taken as the poet's own credentials 
for his self-assumed laureateship of the sea. Conceding the egotism of the theme 
as justifiable on the plea of immemorial usage, he must be allowed to have executed 
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an exceptionally difficult task with rare grace and delicacy. We have space but 
for a single passage, descriptive of his passionate delight in storms :— 


For when the red blast of their breath had made 
All heaven aflush with light more dire than shade, 
He felt it in his blood and eyes and hair 

Burn as if all the fires of the earth and air 

Had laid strong hold upon his flesh, and stung 

The soul behind it as with serpent’s tongue, 

Forked like the loveliest lightnings: nor could bear 
But hardly, half distraught with strong delight, 
The joy that like a garment wrapped him round, 
And lapped him over and under 

With raiment of great light 

And rapture of great sound, 

At every loud leap earthward of the thunder 

From heaven’s most furthest bound. 




















‘On the Cliffs,’ a rhapsody on Sappho, is far less clear in its tenor and diction 
than ‘ Thalassius,’ but has passages of great beauty and pathos. In both the irre- 
gularity of the metre, which fluctuates with the mood of the singer, adds an appro- 
priate charni to the music. 

‘The Gardens of Cymodoce,’ a rhapsody on the island of Sark, contains some 
fine bursts of exaltation and vignettes of picturesque description. 

‘The Birthday Ode to Victor Hugo, which concludes the volume, is a remark- 
able tour de force, embodying in the course of its lyrical interchange of strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode a complete conspectus of all the master’s writings. Much 
must be taken for granted in these outlines by readers who cannot boast Mr. Swin- 
burne’s exhaustive acquaintance with the series, but it is only necessary to have 
read the most famous of them in order to appreciate his skill as an epitomiser. 
After due allowance has been made for the disciple’s extravagance, no one can refuse 
sympathy with the homage thus rendered to one of the greatest artists of our time. 

Mr. Swinburne’s defects of temper and taste are conspicuous enough even in 
this volume to provoke censure, but the evidence it affords of his capacity of self- 
restraint may justify the hope that none of them are inveterate. 






















An Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. With Translations from 
* his Life's a Dream and Great Theatre of the World. By the Arcu- 
BIsHOP OF Dusiin. Second edition, revised and iapecval (London: 
Macmillan, 1880.) 

TE opening sentence of the book runs as follows: ‘ There are few poets who have 
been so differently judged, who have been set so high and set so low, as Calderon.’ 
The Schlegels have perhaps done more to exalt his fame than any other critics. 
Goethe qualifies his admiration for the Spanish poet by compariny his dramas to 
leaden bullets all cast in the same mould. Hallam notes a certain sort of similarity 
between his dramas and the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, but adds, ‘As he 
wants their fertility of wit and humour, we cannot, I presume, place the best of 
his comedies on a level with even the second class of theirs.’ Salfi accuses him of 
making venial bids for popularity. Sismondi calls him ‘the poet of the Inquisi- 
tion,’ and complains that ‘truth is unknown to him’ and ‘that he oversteps the 
line in every department of art.’ An author whose worth has called forth such 
various estimates, and who has for two centuries and a half been an object of wide and 
increasing attention, eannot fail to be an interesting subject ; and when we re- 
member the debt that the modern theatre, and especially the English theatre, owes 
to Calderon, that interest will be enhanced. Before opening the little volume we 
rejoice therefore that the task has fallen into the hands of Archkishop Trench, 
and when we shall have perused it our first satisfaction wi!] not be diminished. 
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Calderon was born in the early decadence of Spain. Spain had been imbued 
with Eastern literary influence, and stimulated by the contest with the Moorish 
usurpers. She had made her effort; the reaction was at hand; and Calderon's 
' plays, notwithstanding his genius, are marred by floridity of style and reiteration 
of simile, tinctured with fanaticism. But fertility of plot, beauty of language, 
freedom from pedantic restriction, endowed his works with qualities that contem- 
porary nations were not slow in attempting to imitate. Archbishop Trench has 
linked Calderon with a history of his time and his nation in a manner which has 
not, as far as we know, been attempted before, and thereby performed a service for 
which the world of literature should be grateful. His translations are so successful 
that we may perhaps feel a little angry at having to use our dictionaries to the 
other passages he has cited. Probably the most generally interesting chapter in 
the volume will be that which deals with the autos or sacred dramas which, in 
respect to the manner of their development, are peculiar features of the Spanish 


theatre. 


Poems. By Wittram Hourrett Mattock. (London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1880.) 
THE motto upon the title-page of this volume, ‘The mount is mute, the channel 
dry,’ is not to be taken au pied de la lettre. Mr. Mallock has written poems of later 
date than those here collected, and will doubtless write many more, but they have 
not been and will not be of the same quality as the productions of a youth between 
seventeen and twenty. These are sufficiently remarkable to deserve publication 
apart. That their tone and manner should be to a large extent imitative was only 
to be expected, but itis rare to find such a young writer imitating several living 
masters in succession with so much dexterity, and preserving at the same timea 
distinct force and individuality of handling. These early efforts attest that the 
charm of style which is seldom lacking to his matured writings, even when the 
matter is weakest, belongs to him as a natural gift. Many of the poems are stated 
to have been composed by the sea, and much of its freshness, its music, and its 
endless play of light and shade has been interfused with their texture. Such lines 
as 
Clouds that shone, 
Grey fleeced with silver, o’er the silver sea. 


The shifting sunlights on the shadowy bay 
And faint horizons flash with lengths of light ; 


and such phrases as ‘ the crisp shore-song of the ebb's retreat,’ ‘ the tumbled silver 
of the sea,’ &c., display singular delicacy of touch and command of pictorial lan- 
guage. In ‘A May Idyll,’ perhaps the most original of the series, the same graphic 
art is applied with even greater skill to an inland landscape. No word-painting 
could describe the wavering reflections in a clear woodland pool more happily than 


these lines :— 


The little tangled tremor of woven shade 
Spreads its live tissue o’er the pebbly floor. 


Of sustained imagination the volume shows few traces. Forecasts of the writer's 
later development are indicated here and there. His vein of moral earnestness 
appears in ‘ Natura Verticordia,’ which impressively depicts the chastening eflect of 
natural beauty upon a soul stained but not corrupted by sin. ‘ Pygmalion to his 
Wife,’ an idealist’s confession of disillusion, is marked by his familiar tone of half 
cynical, half tender melancholy; and ‘Proteus,’ ‘The Light of the World,’ and 
other poems display his tendency to find the solace of doubt and suffering in blind 
faith rather than in suspended judgment and hopeful inquiry. 
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New Poems. By Epmunp W. Gossz. (London: Kegan Paul, 1879.) 


Amone those of our younger poets who have imbibed the perilous influences of the 
French ‘ Neo-Renaissance,’ Mr. Gosse appears to us the most masculine and healthy ; 
the attraction of the school for him obviously lying more on the side of form than 
of spirit, in the beauty of the bees’ hexagons rather than in their ‘ poisonous honey.’ 
This volume marks a distinct advance above the level of On Viol and Flute, and a 
wider range of instrumental mastery ; but we fear that the musician is still uncon- 
scious of his true strength. We hope he will soon convince himself that it does not 
lie in striking a Greek lyre or tinkling a French mandoline. His classical lyrics, 
though passably pretty, seem to us thin and tame, and his attempts to naturalise 
Provengal verse-forms, alien alike to the genius and structure of our language, 
merely ingenious trifles. But such English idylls, sonnets, and love-songs as ‘The 
Farm,’ ‘ By the River,’ ‘The Whitethroat,’ ‘Greece and England,’ ‘ Winter Green,’ 
‘To my Daughter,’ ‘The Burden of Delight,’ ‘On Dartmoor,’ and many more are 
full of fresh colour and gracious music. If an echo of morbid sentiment occasionally 
rings in his tone, it is dominated by the chords of joyous and tender feeling; and 
any tendency to regard life as subordinated to the conditions of esthetic culture is 
qualified by a prevailing sense of the claims of human sympathy, and the duty of 
artistic consecration. The philosophy of Carpe diem finds a wholesome corrective 
in these fine lines :— 
Cling to the flying hours; and yet 
Let one pure hope, one great desire, 
Like song on dying lips, be set, 
That ere we fall in scattered fire 
Our hearts may lift the world’s heart higher. 


Here in the autumn months of time, 
Before the great new year can break, 

Some little way our feet should climb, 
Some little mark our words should make 
For liberty and manhood’s sake. 


Sophocles. With English Notes by F. A. Patey, M.A. Vol. IL, 
containing Philoctetes, Electra, Trachiniew, Ajax. (London: Whit- 
taker; George Bell, 1880.) 
Tue Bibliotheca Classica seems likely to rival the Acta Sanctorum in the length of 
its period of production. A former generation received with at least adequate sup- 
port the gigantic work in which Valpy included almost the whole range of the classics ; 
but the students of to-day, wholly engrossed in the work of examining and being ex- 
amined, confine within the narrow limits of academic requirements an activity 
sufficiently energetic in its way, while the public of general readers seems to have 
almost disappeared. We therefore the more gladly welcome in Mr. Paley’s Sophocles 
a volume worthy, and even more than worthy, of its predecessors. Mr. Paley, to 
whom we already owe what is, we believe, the only complete English edition of 
Euripides, has taken over in this second volume the responsibility which in the pre- 
paration of the first was committed to Mr. Blaydes. In a very able preface he ex- 
plains the principle on which he has acted in the settlement of the text. Mr. 
Blaydes has used, especially in his later separate editions of the plays, a very wide 
license of conjecture which is often ingenious, but not seldom passing the verge of 
rashness, and sometimes, especially in the ‘ prodelisions’ on which he ventures, we 
may even say impossible. Mr. Paley returns to more conservative methods. His 
maxim is ‘ Let well alone, and alter nothing without some well-established necessity, 
or, at least, some very strong reason for altering;’ and he explains that this 
‘necessity’ or ‘ very strong reason’ is not to be found in the critic’s preconceived 
notions of what Sophocles ought to have written. The poet’s language must not 
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be regulated by the formal syntax of later times, to which we may easily suppose 
him as indifferent as his younger contemporary Thucydides. Mr. Paley points out 
with great force the transitory character of editions which are founded on the 
principle of free conjecture. The number of generally accepted restorations and 
emendations of corrupt or obscure texts is, even if we take the whole range of the 
classics, exceedingly small. An editor regards the work which a predecessor has 
done in this direction without respect and even with prejudice, indulges himself in 
the fascinating license of guessing, or,as Mr. Paley says, ‘goes back to the readings 
of the MSS. and the scholia.’ Mr. Paley’s application of his principle, which does 
not indeed exclude a safe and temperate exercise of criticism, seems to us judicious 
and able. We cannot examine it in detail, and can only cite one passage (Ajar, 
600-604) : 

ey 3° 6 trAduwy wadraids ap’ ob xpdvos 

"ISaia ulusw Acid’ Exavda phdawy 

dyhpiOpos aity évvalwy, 


where évvaiwy seems a happy conjecture for the edvdua of the MSS., and where he 
resists, with what is perhaps an excess of virtue, the tempting pnvay for under. 
This he calls ‘far-fetched.’ But pv was emphatically the measuring time of 
early days; and there seems not a little difficulty in translating pydAwy avnpByos 
as ‘having the charge of a countless number of sheep.’ In his exegetical notes 
also Mr. Paley has dore good service to his author. He shows his accustomed 
mastery of the text, and supplies tasteful and felicitous renderings. Sophocles, 
already illustrated by the valuable labours of Professors Campbell and Jebb, owes 
not a little to his latest editor. 


Hellenica, A Collection of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, History, 
and Religion, edited by Evetyn Ansort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. (London: Rivingtons.) 


Tue idea of collecting in one volume a number of independent essays, written by 
different authors, is not a new one: but the editor is right in supposing that there 
is much practical need for such a volume, which, ‘ while it helps to increase the 
interest taken in Greek literature, will also show how that literature may be of 
service in the present day.’ -Hellenica has for its contributors Messrs, Ernest 
Myers, Abbott, Nettleship, Andrew Bradley, Courtney, Dakyns, Strachan-Davidson, 
Frederic Myers, and Professor Jebb, and will well repay perusal. 


The Defence of Rome, and other Poems. By ERnEst MyYErs. 
(London: Macmillan.) 
TuHE principal poem under the title of which the volume is issued is the story of ’49. 
A brief account of the treachery of Oudinot will be found in the preface. The De- 
Sence of Rome is a very spirited composition, and the reader will find in it passages 
of great poetic merit. The same metre in which this poem was written has been 
used for a translation of the eighteenth Book of the Iliad, a very successful experi- 
ment. Mr. Myers writes with such unerring taste and scholarly feeling that we 
feel at a loss how to make a selection out of the minor poems. The Wordsworth, 
however, will be generally recognised as having more imaginative qualities than the 
others. ; 
The Ode of Life. By the Author of ‘The Epic of Hades.’ 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1880.) 

To a series of short odes arranged under the several heads of ‘ Creation,’ ‘ Infancy,’ 
‘ Childhood,’ ‘ Youth,’ ‘ Love,’ ‘ Perfect Years,’ ‘Good,’ ‘ Evil,’ ‘ Age,’ ‘ Decline,’ 
and ‘ Change,’ a lyrical unity is here given by the theme of human life of which 
they depict the course. That the work shows more evidence of grace than of power 
may be explained by the familiarity of the subject, which it would be difficult, if 
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not impossible, for any but a poet of the highest genius to handle without lapsing 
into commonplace. To treat of Childhood, Youth, and Love from an abstract and 
ideal point of view, when they lend themselves so much more readily to concrete 
illustrations from real life, was, we think, ab initio, an error in art. The grace, 
however, of the writer's treatment to a great extent atones for this, and is not un- 
worthy of his established reputation. It is apparent, foy example, in his descrips 
tion of Love as ‘lurking’ in youth’s ‘ fair time of flowers,’ 


With purple folded wing 
And bird-like thoughts that sing ; 


and in his picture of the voyagers on eastern seas— 


Borne careless still, and free 
By hoary cape and gleaming southern town, 
And many an {islet clothed with palm and vine, 
And on the wine-dark sea-depths looking down, 
High-based on wave-worn fronts the marble shrine, 
Or see the white town flush with dying day, 
And the red mountain fire the glimmering bay. 
Such trace as there is of power is manifest when the theme is highest, especially in 
giving expression to the strong emotional yearnings which struggle through our 
dim intellectual apprehension of the central spiritual force of the universe. A high 
devout purpose and wide human sympathy ennoble all the writer's work, and his 
clear language and quiet music will retain his audience, 


Apple Blossoms. 
Ovr American cousins have made ‘a new departure’ in the way of wonders. Not 


content with rearing ‘the most remarkable men in this country, sir,’ in every ‘city’ 
that can boast of twelve houses and a newspaper office, they have now produced 
the two most remarkable children. Miss Elaine Goodale and Miss Dora Reade 
Goodale, of the respective ages of eleven and thirteen, have published a volume of 
poetry, now in its fifth edition, which is really noteworthy, even independently of 
the extreme immaturity of the writers. ‘They live at a farmhouse in Berkshire 
county, among the trees and flowers; and as yet, I am glad to think, have never 
held a reception or appeared on a platform. They are literally children of nature, 
and instead of dealing with melodrama and romance, as is the way of juvenile 
poets, they sing of what they have seen. There is nothing of a hothouse character 
about their muse ; the fruit is wholesome and not forced. The dedication of the 
little book to their mother is just as it should be, and for simplicity, and even 
grace, may vie with almost any production of the same class ;— 


The loveliest blossom of the spring 
By rain and sunlight fed, 

To limpid blue and pearly cloud 
Uplifts its drooping head. 

Even so with impulse warm we bring 
The bloom of infancy, 

The fragrance of our earliest years, 
O mother dear, to thee, 


The love that gave us life and strength, 
That guarded day by day, 

What tenderest words can half express, 
What answering love repay? 


Yet take the fresh and simple wreath 
Whose every flower is thine, 
Till riper years their triumphs bring 
To offer at thy shrine. 
Vou. VIII.—No. 42. Z 
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I confess that seems to me to have more truth and feeling in it than most poems of 
the inspired cobbler school, though his muse is so much more mature. 

We have it on good authority that it is not every one, even of full years, who 
sees anything to speak of in a yellow primrose ; yet our Lilliputian pair can see 
neither a harebell nor a trailing arbutus without bursting into song, Of the latter 
they write (I only quote in fragments) :— 


Deep in the lonely forest, 
High on the mountain side, 
Long is the dreary winter, 
Short.is the summer tide; 
Just in the breath between them, 
Pregnant with sun and shower, 
Starts from the earth primeval 
Fairest of northern flowers. 


All through the sunny summer, 
Lavish with wealth of bloom, 
She, too, hath shared life’s fulness, 

Hid in her forest gloom ; 
Nurtured with dews and sunlight, 
Richly her buds are fed, 
Fresh when the summer fadeth, 
Fresh when its flowers are dead. 


FICTION. 


Jeff Brigg’s Love Story; Peter Schroeder; Views from a German Spion, 
By Bret Harte. (London: Chatto and Windus.) 


Mr. Bret Harre’s department in fiction is a very narrow one, but every fresh 
story he writes has something fresh about it. He writes about the free West, and 
he is Bret Harte. His originality moves freely within the bounds, narrow though 
they be. In the first story, the piece de résistance of the volume, Jeff Brigg’s Love 
Story, and Peter Schroeder, we recognise the qualities that we have before admired ; 
here and there, too, we welcome an old friend. Views from a German Spion is a 
delightfully written chronicle of an hour spent in a German window-seat. 


A Beleaguered City. Being a Narrative of certain recent Events in the 
City of Semur, in the Department of the Haute Burgogne: a Story 
of the Seen and the Unseen. By Mrs, OLfpHANT. (London: 
Macmillan.) 
Ir is not an unfrequent criticism of a creative work that it is good in spite of its 
subject. On the other hand it is in the choice of a subject that the highest literary 
capacity shows itself. Such a subject is the subject of A Beleaguered City; but in 
the words of the title, ‘a narrative of certain recent events,’ Mrs. Oliphant has set 
herself a hard task. We are accustomed to hear almost daily stories of a super- 
natural character, but they are seldom vouched for by more than one person, We 
have in the book before us the narrative of a battle between a living city and a dead 
population, happening in ‘ recent’ times, The interest of a fictitious work of this 
kind depends upon whether it carries conviction to the mind of the reader, and that 
is a point on which we cannot pretend to judge ; all we can say is that the authoress 
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has employed imaginative talents of a rare and precious kind in heightening the 
vraisemblance of her narrative. She has, likewise, in making mouthpieces of the 
inhabitants of Semur and in employing French-English, succeeded in creating an 
atmosphere for her story which is removed from the ordinary ken of Englishmen. 


Orlando, By Ciementrxa Brack, Author of ‘ A Sussex Idyll,’ &e. 
(London: Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
Tats charming novel has the rare merit of natural simplicity. The style, though 
without adornment, is saved from tameness by the strong human interest that 
marks the character of the heroines, Elizabeth and Viola; and the art displayed 
jn contrasting them entitles Orlando to a very favourable reception at the hands of 


the public. 


Mary Anerley, A Yorkshire Tale. By R. D, Brackmore, 
(London: Sampson Low.) 

Tue style of Mr. Blackmore is a contrast to that of Miss Black, which would 
doubtless be ineffective in dealing with the variety of incident and character that 
marks Mr, Blackmore’s writing. Weare reminded of the luxuriance of Spanish 
romance by the complexity of plot and character found in Mary Anerley. Indeed, 
it is difficult in so small a compass to deal with so rich a work. A quick succession 
of thrilling incident, a thorough knowledge of country life of the period—the be- 
ginning of this century—are merits which the reading world has loag recognised as 
belonging to Mr. Blackmore, and this story is not deficient in these respects, nor is 
there wanting that glamour of romantic sentiment which contributes the real 
iterary value to all the author’s writings. 


Poet and Peer, By Wamitron Ainé, Author of ‘ Penruddock,’ ‘ Rita,’ &e, 

(London: Hurst and Blackett.) 
Mn. Aipé&’s work is generally distinguished by careful and thoughtful writing, and 
Poet and Peer is no exception, , “The character of Lord Athelstone is the principal 
feature of the book, and is original and true in its conception. Cleverness and 
eccentricity in high life have been ere this mistaken for genius and originality, and 
we are not surprised to find them coupled with dogmatic combativeness and selfish 
obstinacy—faults which lead Mr. Aidé’s hero into difficulties only to be expiated 
by the death of his peasant wife, whose simple devotion furnishes an admirable foil 
to the complex workings of her husband’s mind. We may perhaps be pardoned 
for our inability to believe in the lasting qualities of Lord Athelstone’s contrition 
at this untoward event and his recognition of his errors, but a novelist has the 
privilege of choosing a suitable moment for the conclusion of his story. The minor 
characters show considerable humour, and the Roman scenes have a delightful 
tinge of local colour. 


The Sisters. A Romance. By Groxe Eprrs, Author of ‘An Egyptian 
Princess,’ ‘Marda,’ &c. From the German, by C ‘LARA Betu. (London: 
Sampson Low.) 

Herr Exers has given to the world in The Sisters a remarkable work of recon- 
struction. The date of his narrative he puts at 164 B.c., and the scene is laid at 
Alexandria. A preface by the author precedes the story, and, after having sketched 
slightly the historic characters of the period of which he treats, concludes with the 
following words: ‘I gave History her due, but the historic figures retired into the 
background beside the human beings as such; the representatives of an epoch 
became vehicles for a Human Ideal, holding good for all time; and thus it is that 
I venture to offer this transcript of a period as really a dramatic romance. The 
name of the translator is a surety for the excellence of the translation, and the 
reader will find no difficulty in reading The Sisters. 
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The Duke's Children. A Novel. By Antnony TROLLOPE, 
(London: Chapman and Hall.) 


THERE are few novelists who write so evenly as Mr. Trollope: when we open a 
new volume of his we know that we have some delightful hours of reading before 
us. In The Duke’s Children we shall find many old acquaintances, and we shall 
welcome their reappearance. The opening of the story is taken up with a descrip- 
tion of the loneliness of the Duke of Omnino, now a widower, and a humorously 
pathetic picture of his inability to manage his family, whose various fortunes Mr, 
Trollope details. The canvas is very full of characters, all of which are drawn 
with graphic distinctness. We single out ‘ Lady Mabel,’ however, as standing out 
from the rest, Many readers will probably consider it a merit that the political 
element is less prominent in The Duke's Chiidren than in many of Mr. Trollope’s 
later novels, 


John Caldigate. By AntHony Trotiore. (London: Chapman and Hall.) 


John Caldigate is another proof of Mr. Trollope’s extraordinary versatility ; it would 
be difficult to find a greater contrast than between this story and The Duke's 
Children, noticed as here, and yet both are recent products. The scene is laid 
partly in this country and partly in the Australian goldfields, which are graphically 
described. ‘The interest of the book is unflagging, and by no means limited to the 
principal characters, Perhaps, however, its distinctive feature is the portrait of 
John Caldigate’s wife, remarkable for her courage, her sweetness, and her strength, 
John Caldigate is worthy of especial recommendation, 


Mademoiselle de Mersac, By W. E. Norris. (London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) 


TuHE period of this story is that of the Franco-Prussian War, which determines 
many of its events, but the scene is divided between England and Algeria. The 
style is easy, and the description of Algerian scenery and society picturesque and 
bright. The author has been fortunate in his avoidance of French-English, and 
has chosen more artistic methods of delineating French character, 





